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OOKING  through  the  shelves  of  the 
Abbey  Library  one  day,  I  happened 
by  the  merest  accident  to  meet  an 
old  Spanish  book,  neatly  printed 
and  handsomely  bound,  with  orna- 
mental gilding,  in  what  might  be 
termed  a  genteel  style,  but  bearing  all  the 
marks  of  age.  On  examining  it  more  closely, 
it  seemed  to  me  a  most  excellent  work,  written 
by  an  accomplished  scholar,  of  sound  judgment 
and  rafined  taste,  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
great  models  of  antiquity;  and  I  could  not  but 
conclude  that  if  it  were  translated  into  English, 
it  might  be  useful  to  many  persons.  Such  were 
the  incidents  that  led  to  this  Translation. 

To  do  an  author  justice,  it  is  not  enough  to 
give  a  literal  translation  of  his  work.  Every 
word  that  he  uses  does  indeed  represent  an 
idea  of  his  mind,  and  from  their  combination 
we  learn  his  meaning  ;  but  we  must  also  have 
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regard  to  the  idioms  of  a  new  language.  Still 
it  often  happens  that  a  passage  may  be  literal, 
and  quite  idiomatic  at  the  same  time :  in 
which  case  there  is  little  need  of  delaying 
over  it,  much  less  of  searching  out  some 
elaborate  circumlocution.  For  the  rest,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  a  faithful  translation,  not 
always  literal  indeed,  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
allowing  the  author  to  speak  for  himself,  and 
in  his  own  manner. 

There  is,  however,  one  slight  change  which 
I  have  ventured  to  make,  namely,  that  of 
dividing  the  book  into  four  parts,  instead  of 
three.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  matter  of  choice 
that  in  the  enumeration  of  the  parts  of  a 
house,  the  foundation  is  sometimes  omitted, 
sometimes  included.  The  latter  course  cer- 
tainly appears  more  in  accordance  with  our 
usage.  Hence  the  "Introduction"  of  the 
original,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  and  essential  portion  of  all,  is  here 
made  the  First  Part ;  the  other  Parts  then 
follow  in  regular  succession.  This  change 
affects  only  the  form  of  the  book.  The  sub- 
stance continues  the  same  as  before. 

The   time   for   the   appearance  of  the   book 
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seems  opportune.  A  great  wave  of  literary 
revival  is  passing  over  Ireland,  and  we  are  on 
the  high-road  to  be  a  bilingual  people,  like  the 
Welsh,  or  the  Bretons,  or  the  French  Canadians. 
Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  that  the  Irish 
language — one  of  the  most  venerable  relics  of 
antiquity  in  the  whole  world,  sheltered  in  this 
remote  isle  of  the  west  from  the  revolution- 
ary storms  of  society  elsewhere — should  be 
cherished  and  honoured.  What  a  reproach  if 
it  should  be  appreciated  by  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  Europe,  and  ranked  by  philologists 
as  of  equal  importance  with  Sanscrit,  but  left 
by  us  to  perish  of  cold  neglect !  Happily  the 
Irish,  spoken  here  from  a  time  long  before 
King  Solomon  ruled  in  Jerusalem  or  King 
Priam  in  Troy,  that  is,  for  about  four  thousand 
years,  is  still  a  living  language,  while  Sanscrit 
has  been  dead  for  many  centuries  ;  and,  con- 
sidering how  the  Irish  race  everywhere  pros- 
pers under  favourable  circumstances,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  language  should  not  now, 
when  all  the  world  can  read  and  write,  attain 
to  a  noble  literature,  worthy  of  that  fame  for 
learning  which  distinguished  Ireland  in  former 
days,  and  of  the  many  precious  old  manuscripts 
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which  still  remain,  though  almost  unknown  to 
us. 

This,  however,  we  know,  that  as  regards  the 
art  of  illumination  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  any- 
thing else,  these  manuscripts  are  unequalled  by 
those  of  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  Book  of  Kells,  examined  with  a  microscope, 
shows  such  wonders  of  form  and  colour,  such 
dexterous  and  exquisite  manipulation,  that  it 
is  more  like  a  work  of  angels  than  of  men.  A 
labour  of  love,  the  designer  evidently  thought 
that  too  much  watchful  care  or  too  much  artistic 
skill  could  not  be  lavished  on  it.  He  copied 
from  no  foreign  pattern,  but  followed  the  typical 
ideas  of  his  country.  May  every  one  like  him, 
of  good  head,  good  heart,  and  good  hand,  rush 
to  the  rescue  at  present,  lest  emigration,  apathy, 
materialism,  or  some  other  fatal  cause,  should 
blight  our  last  remaining  hopes !  Above  all, 
may  the  youth  of  Ireland,  no  degenerate 
children  of  those  who  have  preserved  the 
national  language  through  "the  dark  night  of 
bondage,"  apply  themselves  with  all  earnest- 
ness to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it,  especially 
in  the  company  of  the  old,  from  whom  O'Curry 
and    O'Donovan   in   the   ripeness   of  manhood 
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were  wont  to  seek  information,  and  in  those 
numerous  localities  where  it  is  daily  spoken 
with  the  utmost  ease,  grace,  and  fluency!  May 
the  very  infants,  though  they  know  not  their 
right  hand  from  their  left,  be  everywhere  taught 
to  prattle  and  to  pray  in  the  free,  fresh,  fond, 
familiar  accents  of  their  true  mother-tongue ; 
for  they  can  learn  English  at  a  later  period ! 
And  as  fires  were  formerly  lighted  from  the 
Hill  of  Tara,  so  may  that  blaze  which  has 
lately  burst  forth  from  a  few  Gaelic  embers, 
smouldering  under  the  ashes  of  a  crushed 
civilisation,  serve  to  kindle  innumerable  intel- 
lectual fires  over  the  country,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  sweet  ancient  language  in  every 
district  of  this  sea-girt  Green  Erin,  from  Malin 
Head  to  Cape  Clear ! 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  there 
is  no  desire,  in  the  present  state  of  societ)',  to 
lessen  the  importance  of  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  which  is  probably  the 
most  widely-spoken  language  in  the  world. 
For  many  persons  such  knowledge  is  an  indis- 
pensable necessity.  With  us  it  is  easily  ac- 
quired :  we  may  almost  find  it  at  our  doors. 
Not  so  with  foreigners,  who  regard  English  as 


bristling  with  enormous  difficulties.  One  of 
them  writes  of  it  thus :  "  The  most  obscure 
hieroglyphics,  or  the  most  difficult  cyphers, 
that  ever  the  art  of  man  invented,  are  not  so 
calculated  to  hide  the  meaning  from  those  who 
have  not  the  key;  and  the  spelling  seems  so 
contrived  as  to  conceal  the  true  pronunciation 
from  all,  except  a  few  well-educated  natives." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  man  who  is  master 
of  two  languages  has  many  advantages  over 
him  who  is  master  of  only  one.  Why  then 
should  we  not  avail  ourselves  of  them  ?  But 
there  are  many  far  nobler  motives  to  do  so 
than  mere  utilitarianism  can  suggest.  It  would 
even  seem  that  in  the  mysterious  designs  of 
Providence,  the  Irish  race,  with  a  knowledge 
of  English,  are  the  chief  instruments  for 
spreading  the  Faith  through  English-speaking 
countries. 

If  every  other  reason  were  wanting,  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Irish  language,  which  goes  back 
ages  and  ages  before  any  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages of  Europe  were  heard  of,  ought  to 
entitle  it  to  our  highest  esteem.  It  is  surely 
more  becoming  in  an  Irishman  to  know  Irish 
and  English  than  English  and  French. 


It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  Irish 
people  are  very  intelh'gent ;  that  they  have  an 
ardent  love  for  justice ;  and  that  they  can  tell 
in  very  expressive  language  their  rights  as  well 
as  their  wrongs.  History  informs  us  of  the 
astounding  sacrifices  which  they  have  made 
for  the  sake  of  education.  So  many  of  them 
also  tracing  their  origin  to  the  old  Milesian 
stock  that  came  from  Spain,  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  interested  now  in  hearing  what  a 
Spaniard  has  to  say  for  eloquence. 

As  a  picture  is  a  book  which  every  one,  even 
the  most  illiterate,  can  read  and  understand,  so 
the  principles  laid  down  in  this  work  apply  to 
every  language,  not  merely  Spanish  or  English. 
Let  us  then  follow  them  faithfully,  and  they 
will  lead  us  to  magnificent  stores  of  prose  and 
verse.  We  shall  then  have  good  reason  to 
say  with  that  gifted  child  of  fanc}-,  that  un- 
tutored son  of  genius,  the  silver-tongued  Bard 
of  Avon — 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin  ! 
Mou.NT  Melleray,  Nov.  i,  1903. 
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fiy^F  by  the  word  Eloquence  we  are  to 
III  understand  the  art  of  exalting  patriot- 
ism,  regulating  manners,  and  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  society,  we  must 
admit  that  the  ancients  had  great 
advantages  over  moderns  ;  or  rather 
that  they  are  to-day  the  objects  of  our  admira- 
tion, although  they  may  not  be  our  models.  But 
if  we  examine  the  primary  and  ordinary  meaning 
of  Eloquence,  to  whose  effects  the  great  com- 
manders of  antiquity  owed  their  fame  and  in- 
fluence, and  the  leading  orators  their  triumphs, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the 
common  languages  of  our  day,  though  not  so 
rich,  flexible,  or  harmonious  as  Latin  and  Greek, 
have  produced  writers  equal  to  those  of  former 
times  in  nobility,  grace,  and  colouring  of  ex- 
pression, though  not  superior  to  them  in  the 
loftiness,  grandeur,  and  truth  of  their  ideas.  And 
as  these  latter  always  remain  unchangeable,  we 
can  appreciate  them  better  than  mere  diction, 
which  is  often  spoiled  or  lost  in  a  translation. 
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In  many  authors  of  antiquity  we  read  of  con- 
tentions like  those  which  prevail  among  our  own 
members  of  the  bar — selfish  motives,  domestic 
troubles,  personal  wrongs,  legal  proofs,  plain 
speaking,  wearisome  details,  enough  to  make 
him  yawn  who  is  neither  judge  nor  party  to 
them.  It  was  only  the  pen  of  a  Sallust  or  a 
Tacitus  that  could  give  interest  to  the  smallest 
things,  greatness  to  the  merest  trifles,  not  simply 
by  their  manner  of  expressing  them,  but  by 
always  setting  them  forth  in  connection  with 
politics,  with  the  revolutions  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Let  us  confess,  therefore,  that  only  a 
blind  enthusiasm  for  whatever  is  not  thought, 
said,  or  done  in  our  own  days,  can  find  any 
dignity,  beauty,  or  interest  in  the  greater  part  of 
those  forensic  discussions,  which  are  not  of  a 
character  to  move  any  man  but  him  who  looks 
forward  with  fear  or  hope  to  the  sentence  of  his 
judge.  Our  supreme  tribunals,  as  well  as  those 
of  France  and  England,  show  us  wise  and 
zealous  men,  guardians  of  justice,  who,  in 
defending  the  rights  of  citizens  and  maintain- 
ing the  rights  of  their  sovereign,  display  all  the 
gravity,  force,  and  efficacy  of  eloquence.  But 
these  men  live  amongst  us,  they  speak  our  own 
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language,  they  have  our  own  defects  :  all  this 
is  enough  to  keep  them  from  being  valued  or 
celebrated. 

The  ancients  are  admired  in  perspective:  they 
are  not  of  flesh  and  blood  to  the  eyes  of  the 
imagination.  With  the  course  of  centuries,  they 
have  laid  aside  all  grossness,  and  only  the  spiri- 
tual remains :  the  individual  in  the  abstract. 
Thus  the  soul,  the  spirit,  the  mind,  the  talent 
the  genius,  are  the  marks  by  which  they  are 
known  to  posterity,  who  find  heroes  in  men  that 
were  never  thought  such  by  one  of  their  lackeys. 
If  we  could  read  the  private  diary  of  Alexander, 
Demosthenes,  Caesar,  or  Cicero,  what  foibles, 
miseries,  and  absurdities  should  we  see — which 
civil  history  abandoned  to  the  sarcasm  and 
ridicule  of  contemporaries  !  Philosophers,  poli- 
ticians, and  conquerors  sleep  in  their  graves  for 
a  hundred  years,  because  only  the  death  of 
their  enemies,  rivals,  and  accusers,  burying  in 
oblivion  all  that  was  petty  or  paltry  in  those 
renowned  characters,  leaves  the  public  man  with 
the  great,  the  violent,  or  the  important  in  his 
sayings  and  doings. 

I  beg  that  these  reflections  may  be  pardoned 
me  out  of  respect  for  the  truth,  and  in  defence 
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of  our  age,  which  many  condemn  with  as  much 
justice  as  they  extol  the  past.  Because  we 
find  a  few  sacrilegious  wretches,  a  few  impious 
libertines,  unworthy  of  a  place  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  we  ought  not  to  stain  the  glory  of 
an  illustrious  age,  which  perhaps  may  form  a 
most  memorable  epoch  in  the  records  of  human 
knowledge.  Let  us  blot  out  from  the  list  of 
wise  men  those  who  try  to  mislead  us ;  but  let 
us  give  honour  to  those  who  by  their  learning 
and  their  virtue  load  us  with  benefits. 

The  Holy  Church  has  recovered  in  Spain  her 
ancient  rights  :  she  is  free  to  employ  evangelical 
persuasion,  an  apostolic  simplicity,  a  prophetic 
energy,  a  becoming  oratory,  in  spite  of  the 
stubbornness  of  those  slaves  of  custom  who 
ground  their  love  of  country  on  the  love  of  its 
follies.  Such  a  happy  revolution,  brought  about 
in  this  very  age,  is  owing  more  to  excellent 
guides,  who  undeceive  and  instruct,  than  to 
bitter  critics,  who  irritate  the  heart  without 
enlightening  the  mind. 

As  at  the  present  day  the  ministers  of  the 
Word  of  God  have  choice  examples  before 
them,  this  work,  which  treats  only  of  eloquence 
in   general,  with   reference  to  the  qualities   of 


oratorical  expression,  does  not  include  the 
special  fundamental  principles  required  for  the 
sacred  ministry  of  the  pulpit.  Some  earnest 
men,  whose  zeal  I  could  never  understand  or 
define,  have  laid  down  precise  rules,  and  pointed 
out  precise  characteristics  for  those  who  aspire 
to  the  office  of  preacher.  But  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  here  one  observation,  confirmed 
by  remarks  and  examples  in  this  treatise,  I  shall 
only  say  to  young  men  who  consecrate  them- 
selves to  such  a  grave  profession,  that  they 
ought  to  test  beforehand  the  powers  of  their 
understanding,  and  accustom  themselves  to  its 
frequent  use.  They  will  then  see  that  the  very 
same  thing  happens  in  the  soul  as  in  the  body 
— the  parts  most  exercised  are  always  the  most 
robust.  They  will  then  know  that  oratorical 
talent  must  come  from  their  own  stock  ;  because 
without  genius  there  is  no  invention,  without 
imagination  there  is  no  painting,  without  feeling 
there  is  no  emotion,  and  no  one  without  judg- 
ment can  think,  as  no  one  without  taste  can 
please. 

But  if  we  begin  to  consider  the  plan  of  this 
work,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  chief  end  proposed 
in  it  is  the  analysis  of  those  magnificent  flashes 
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of  intellect,  those  sublime  sayings,  which  in  all 
ages  and  lands  have  won  for  their  authors  the 
fame  of  eloquence.     Thus  I  limit  myself  to  the 
general  principles  of  oratory,  as  points  suitable 
for  the  taste,  practice,  and  benefit  of  the  majority 
of  readers,  and  I  treat  as  almost  irrelevant  the 
other  parts  of  rhetoric.     This  art  is  taught  in 
the  halls,  and  in  them  are  formed  rhetoricians ; 
but  men  who  have  held  sway  over  others  by 
their  powers  of  speech  have  attained  to  emi- 
nence in  the  world  by  a  desire  of  emulating  the 
glory  of  distinguished  orators,  or  by  a  necessity 
of  imitating   their   example  in  the  defence  of 
virtue,  truth,  and  justice. 

The  object  of  this  book  having  been  stated,  it 
remains  now  to  give  a  reason  for  its  title,  new 
perhaps  to  some  persons,  and  obscure  to  others. 
The  mind  ought  to  consider  in  things  which 
delight  it  the  reason  or  cause  of  that  pleasure 
which  it  feels ;  and  then  the  very  progress  of 
this  examination  will  purify  and  perfect  the 
taste.  Hitherto  eloquence  has  been  treated 
among  us  by  precepts  rather  than  by  prin- 
ciples, by  definitions  rather  than  by  examples, 
by  speculation  rather  than  by  sentiment — in 
other  words,  when   we  are  boys,  we  load   our 
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memories  with  the  elements  of  the  classics,  and 
when  we  are  men,  there  is  no  steady  light  to 
guide  us. 

For  this  last  purpose,  a  philosophical  rhetoric 
— that  is,  a  rhetoric  which  gives  a  reason  for  its 
propositions,  which  analyses  examples,  which 
traces  the  connection  of  ideas  with  affections,  in 
short,  which  exercises  both  the  minds  and  the 
hearts  of  its  students — is  undoubtedly  most 
necessary,  if  not  the  only  thing  that  is  wanting 
to  us. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  this  book  cannot  pro- 
vide all  that  is  needed  ;  but  in  the  meantime  it 
will  supply  what  is  most  required,  until  some- 
body else,  with  more  extensive  knowledge,  will 
complete  the  work  more  spiritedly  and  happily 
than  I  have  acquitted  myself  of  my  part. 

A  work  of  such  a  nature  as  I  propose  would 
banish  many  of  those  men  who  at  present,  with- 
out any  sign  of  a  real  vocation,  engage  in  an 
employment  beyond  their  capacity,  doubtless 
because  they  do  not  know  the  limits  of  their 
strength  until  they  compare  it  with  that  of  giants. 
And  just  as  all  the  world  believe  that  they 
understand  what  politics  are,  or  what  honesty 
is,  because  among  us  such  things  are  not  made 
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subjects  of  education,  so  all  believe  that  they 
possess  eloquence,  because  it  is  ill  taught.  Some 
men  indeed,  endowed  with  a  great  facility  of 
speech,  a  copious  flow  of  words,  dominate  over 
others  in  whom  the  cold  lectures  of  the  class- 
room have  extinguished  every  spark  of  talent, 
and  believe  that  loquacity  is  the  very  same  thing 
as  eloquence.  Sometimes  this  common  opinion 
springs  from  the  puerilities  of  classical  rules  and 
exercises  :  which  have  made  some  writers  disown 
all  pure  sentiment,  all  simple  and  natural  taste, 
suffocating  it  under  a  heap  of  ridiculous  fancies 
— false  impressions  left  by  things  when  seen 
from  a  point  of  view  that  deprives  them  of  their 
good  effects. 

Withal,  I  do  not  intend  to  declare  useless  the 
study  of  art,  but  only  to  conclude  that  so  long 
as  this  does  not  promise  more  light  or  better 
fruit,  let  those  who  admire  genius  read  the  best 
writings,  and  not  worthless  trash.  What  pre- 
cepts can  compare  with  a  consideration  of  the 
most  celebrated  models  ?  These,  as  an  eminent 
scholar  says,  always  enlighten,  while  the  others 
often  injure;  moreover,  precepts  are  usually 
forgotten,  and  examples  remain.  Hence  those 
who  have  pretended  that  eloquence  is  the  off- 
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spring  of  art  either  were  not  eloquent,  or  were 
very  ungrateful  to  nature  ;  because,  to  move  and 
captivate  the  human  heart, 'that  heart  was  the 
first  book  studied,  and  the  great  models  are  now 
the  second. 

Some  have  said  that  taste  in  eloquence  is  a 
matter  of  opinion,  and  that  beauty  in  this  art,  as 
in  all  those  of  genius,  is  something  arbitrary  or 
local.  I  believe  that  the  mind  and  the  heart  of 
man,  as  well  as  his  interests,  are  always  the 
same.  A  difference  of  climate  may  affect  his 
physical  qualities,  and  require  a  particular  kind 
of  life,  with  certain  habits  as  a  consequence  ;  but 
public  discipline,  or  to  say  better,  the  form  of 
government  may  deprave  the  moral  sense,  and 
destroy  the  idea  of  real  beauty. 

Eloquence,  however,  will  not  change,  but 
only  style,  according  to  the  judgments  of  men, 
as  they  are  influenced  by  habit,  climate,  legis- 
lation, and  other  circumstances.  Eloquence  is 
one,  styles  are  many  ;  and  whoever  reflects  on 
the  style  of  Orientalists  will  see  that  it  is  as  con- 
trary to  nature  as  the  very  slavery  that  degrades 
them.  The  free  man  speaks  in  a  manner  clear, 
simple,  and  concise  ;  and  even  in  the  savage 
the  sublime  shines  forth  with  the  natural. 
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Eloquence  may  vary  in  the  secondary  quali- 
ties that  pertain  to  the  genius  of  a  nation,  or 
the  character  of  an  individual,  but  not  in  its 
fundamental  principles,  which  belong  to  real 
taste,  such  as  truth,  naturalness,  clearness,  pre- 
cision, facility,  etc. 

All  nations  have  had  their  painters,  but  only 
those  of  Ancient  Greece  knew  how  to  follow 
what  is  natural,  and  if  possible  to  perfect  it,  by 
making  it  beautiful.  With  the  harmony  of  pro- 
portions they  made  beauty  constant  in  art, 
though  unable  to  bring  their  pens  or  brushes  to 
an  absolute  uniformity ;  because  artists  as  well 
as  writers,  though  of  one  same  people,  had 
always  differences  in  style — which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  only  a  characteristic  of  genius  stamped 
by  every  one  on  his  own  productions.  Hence  we 
read  of  the  sweet  or  the  harsh  in  one  author,  the 
rapid  or  the  moderate  in  another,  the  vehement 
or  the  pathetic  in  a  third,  the  energetic  or  the 
grave  in  a  fourth.  Finally,  we  see  them  all 
eloquent,  though  they  may  not  have  appeared 
so  to  one  another.  If  Raphael  set  forth  the 
Transfiguration,  Michael  Angelo  set  forth  the 
Last  Judgment :  each  painted  according  to  his 
genius,  both  were  great  and  sublime. 


When  I  consider  eloquence  under  another 
aspect,  I  see  that  it  is  not  for  boys ;  and  since 
it  supposes  a  large  stock  of  great  ideas,  a 
knowledge  of  the  moral  man,  and  a  judgment 
well  exercised — three  things  not  to  be  expected 
from  the  few  years  of  youth — I  do  not  regard  as 
rational  the  ordinary  method  of  putting  ^  the 
study  of  rhetoric  before  that  of  philosophy. 
To  this  inconvenience,  rhetoricians  have  added 
another,  that  of  writing  their  books  in  Latin. 
For  what  attraction  can  boys,  who  wish  matters 
to  be  explained  to  them  at  little  cost,  find  in 
the  study  of  eloquence  in  a  dead  language, 
which  they  do  not  understand,  or  understand 
but  partially  ?  Moreover,  when  all  the  circum- 
stances of  success,  difficult  as  they  may  be, 
concur  to  make  a  man  eloquent  in  Latin,  he 
ought  to  be  eloquent  likewise  in  his  mother 
tongue.  Yet  it  is  generally  observed  that  those 
who  make  a  great  display  of  excellent  Latin, 
are  cold,  obscure,  and  insipid,  when  they  write 
in  the  vernacular. 

The  most  useful  and  prudent  method  for 
young  rhetoricians  is  to  cultivate  and  ennoble, 
by  eloquent  compositions,  the  language  of  their 
native  land,  that  which  to-day  the  nation  has 
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consecrated  to  the  sanctity  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  gravity  of  the  bar.  Let  us  imitate  the 
Romans  :  they  devoted  themselves  to  writing 
in  their  own  language.  Among  them  it  was 
only  a  pedant  that  composed  in  Greek — for 
the  sake  of  some  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
knowing  it  in  greater  perfection  than  Latin  is 
known  at  present.  The  harmony,  the  rich- 
ness, and  the  majesty  of  our  language  make 
it  worthy  to  be  employed  on  every  subject  that 
can  do  honour  to  literature  or  to  patriotism. 

Having  regard  to  general  usefulness,  and 
wishing  to  extend  the  region  of  our  own  pro- 
per speech,  this  little  book  goes  forth  in  the 
Castilian  tongue.  But  I  hope  that  in  this 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  a  work  that  treats 
of  eloquence  under  a  new  title,  and  with  more 
luminous  principles  than  those  to  which  we 
are  accustomed,  the  antiquarians  will  some- 
times forgive  not  only  my  remarks,  but  also  a 
nomenclature  unknown  in  the  age  of  the  Olivas 
and  the  Guevaras. 

_  The  language  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth  in 
London  and  Charles  IX.  in  Paris  differs  very 
much  from  that  which  to-day  in  the  law-courts 
of  England  and  the  churches  of  France  moves, 
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interests,  and  excites  minds.  Only  among  us 
are  to  be  seen  men  who  panegyrise  the  dead 
in  order  to  depreciate  the  Hving ;  whose 
vitiated  taste,  searching  through  old  worm- 
eaten  books,  finds  energetic  only  what  was 
plain,  precise  what  was  brief,  simple  what  was 
ordinary,  harmonious  what  was  diffuse,  fluent 
what  was  languid,  natural  what  was  slovenl}', 
sublime  what  was  emphatic,  and  proper  what 
is  now  antiquated. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  times,  customs, 
and  tastes — to  consider  the  state  of  literature, 
and  the  views  of  writers.  All  languages  have 
followed  in  this  course  of  progress,  and  from 
vicissitudes  have  gained  variety,  and  from 
variety  richness.  If  even  syntax  makes  some 
changes  every  hundred  years,  to  adapt  itself  to 
taste,  what  will  style  do  ?  An  author  who 
does  not  wish  to  appear  ridiculous  should  go 
with  his  age  in  various  points.  At  present  we 
see  all  Europe  tending  to  uniformity ;  and 
although  every  nation  has  its  own  idioms  and 
usages,  the  onward  march  of  society  has  made 
the  same  ideas  of  taste  and  literature  common 
to  all,  and  as  a  consequence  the  same  modes 
of  expression.     The  Turks  alone,  who  live  apart 
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in  Europe,  preserve  the  language  of  the  fierce 
Othman  as  a  testimony  of  their  barbarity,  and 
the  discipline  of  SeHm  to  the  discredit  of  their 
arms.  In  fine,  as  I  do  not  write  for  gram- 
marians, but  for  men  who  can  think  and  feel, 
as  long  as  these  listen  to  me,  and  those  others 
attack  me,  my  book  will  not  be  a  labour  in 
vain. 

Although  this  is  not  a  complete  treatise  on 
oratory,  it  will  at  least  point  out,  by  an  analysis 
of  the  examples  which  it  proposes,  the  true 
characteristics  of  eloquent  passages.  Though 
it  does  not  teach  how  to  frame  a  perfect  dis- 
course, by  finding  topics  and  arranging  parts, 
it  accustoms  its  readers,  by  the  light  of  natural 
principles  and  observations  regarding  taste 
and  sentiment,  to  perceive  the  effects  of  real 
eloquence. 

If  all  men  have  not  a  need  or  a  fitness  to  be 
orators,  many  of  them,  in  the  different  positions 
of  civil  life,  meet  occasions  on  which  they  may, 
by  the  authority  of  their  words,  prove  their 
merit,  their  dignity,  their  power,  or  their  talent. 
Hence  I  cannot  believe  that  he  who  is  destined 
to  persuade  others,  or  he  who  requires  to  be 
persuaded,  is  not  always  benefited  by  a  know- 


ledge  of  the  art  which  in  all  times  and  countries 
has  wrought  this  prodigy:  whether  by  the  lips 
of  the  prophet  who  threatens,  or  the  priest 
who  exhorts  ;  the  conqueror  who  strikes  to  the 
ground,  or  the  slave  who  groans  beneath  his 
chains ;  the  magistrate  who  defends  the  laws, 
or  the  captain  who  animates  his  troops ;  the 
patriot  who  tells  how  to  be  a  hero,  or  the 
philosopher  who  teaches  how  to  be  a  man. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  fashion,  or  a  canon 
of  bibliographic  modesty,  for  authors  to  say  a 
thousand  injurious  things  in  making  little  of 
their  works ;  but  I  who  have  seen  that  neither 
they  nor  their  books  gained  anything  by  this 
depreciation,  seldom  sincere,  and  generally 
unheeded ;  I  who  know  that  no  writer  need 
expect  to  be  sought  for  by  the  public  until  he 
is  first  of  all  dead  and  buried  ;  I  abandon  my 
errors,  and  even  the  "  errata,"  to  the  examina- 
tion and  censure  of  those  who,  by  their  sloth, 
cowardice,  or  incapacity,  are  more  versed  in  the 
odious  talent  of  finding  fault  with  others  than 
in  the  useful  employment  of  doing  some  good 
themselves. 

In  a  work  that  treats  of  good  speaking,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  remove  from  the  reader's 
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sight  all  that  dryness  and  monotony  so  com- 
mon in  books  on  rhetoric,  most  of  which  up  to 
this  day  have  been  written  for  the  young. 
Moreover,  it  abounds  in  images,  so  as  to  attract 
the  attention,  and  to  make  instruction  pleasant. 
The  examples  appear  to  me  choice  in  regard 
to  strength  of  expression,  elevation  of  thought, 
and  importance  of  subject.  Finally,  those  for 
which  I  have  searched  are  nearly  all  of  a 
vehement,  elevated,  or  pathetic  style,  because 
a  cool,  quiet,  or  temperate  style  does  not  seem 
to  me  in  keeping  with  great  emotions,  such  as 
always  accompany  a  victorious  eloquence. 

Occasionally  some  tropes  will  be  missed, 
which  belong  more  to  grammar  than  to  rhe- 
toric, and  some  figures,  such  as  synonymy  and 
paronomasia — the  former  more  suited  for  heads 
with  small  brains,  and  the  latter  for  mere 
triflers.  Lastly,  as  an  art  of  genius,  not  an 
art  of  mnemonics,  is  treated  of  here,  there  will 
be  found  in  the  definitions  little  Latin  and  less 
Greek,  and  in  the  matter  many  principles  and 
few  divisions ;  because  1  leave  etymological 
investigations  to  the  science  of  philologists, 
and  systematic  classifications  to  the  method 
of  botanists. 
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FIRST   PART. 

ON   THE   QUALITIES  OF  THE   ORATORICAL 
TALENT. 


FTER  men  had  perfected  the 
faculty  of  communicating  to  one 
another  their  ideas,  they  cul- 
tivated that  of  transferring  to 
one  another  their  passions.  This 
exercise  in  the  founding  of  democracies  gave 
rise  and  credit  to  oratorical  talent,  of  which 
marvellous  examples  formed  a  sublime  art,  and 
which,  serving  as  an  oracle  in  public  delibera- 
tions, was  the  mover  of  peace  or  war,  and  the 
terror  of  tyranny,  until  it  became  at  last  a  most 
deadly  weapon  in  the  hands  of  tyrants. 

Such  was  the  beginning,  such  the  progress, 
such  the  sway  of  Eloquence,  which,  destined  to 
speak  to  the  heart  as  logic  to  the  understand- 
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ing,  came  in  time  to  impose  silence  on  reason. 
Hence  the  wonders  often  wrought  through  its 
means  by  a  citizen  of  culture  on  a  whole  people 
furnish,  perhaps,  the  brightest  proof  of  the  as- 
cendency that  one  man  can  attain  over  another. 
Eloquence  was  born  in  a  republic,  because 
there  it  was  necessary  to  persuade  some  men 
that  they  ought  not  to  surrender  their  power. 
There  it  was  always  held  in  esteem,  because 
under  that  form  of  government  it  was  the 
path  to  rank  and  wealth.  There  it  was  the 
lever  by  which  the  people  were  moved  to 
honour,  not  only  Eloquence  itself,  but  every 
other  profession  of  art,  such  as  politics,  juris- 
prudence, poetry,  morals,  and  philosophy. 

Then  was  seen  that  to  be  a  distinguished 
orator,  there  was  needed  a  crowd  of  circum- 
stances calculated  to  make  a  great  man,  and 
moreover,  a  time  and  a  country  in  which  he 
might,  without  danger,  correct  vice,  inspire 
virtue,  and  proclaim  the  truth.  In  short,  if 
Rome  and  Athens,  so  fruitful  in  illustrious 
orators  at  one  period,  were  so  devoid  of  them 
at  another,  it  was  because  Eloquence  there,  as 
in  other  places,  shared  the  fate  of  liberty. 

Eloquence,  which  was  born  before  rhetoric. 
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as  languages  are  formed  before  grammars,  is 
nothing  else — strictly  speaking — than  the  talent 
of  conveying  with  warmth  and  strength  into 
the  souls  of  our  hearers  those  feelings  which 
stir  our  own.  This  sublime  talent  springs 
from  a  fine  sensibility  in  reference  to  every- 
thing great  and  true ;  then  the  same  dis- 
position of  soul  that  makes  us  capable  of  a 
deep  and  lively  emotion,  enables  us  to  com- 
municate to  our  hearers  an  idea  of  it :  hence, 
there  is  no  way  to  eloquence  when  there  is  no 
feeling  in  the  heart. 

The  great  masters  have  left  us  its  rules,  but 
rather  to  avoid  defects  than  to  produce  good 
specimens ;  because  nature  alone  makes  men 
of  genius,  as  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  it 
makes  the  rough  and  shapeless  masses  that 
contain  the  precious  metals.  Art  does  with 
genius  what  it  does  with  these  metals — puri- 
fies and  refines  it.  If  the  force  of  eloquence 
depended  merely  on  rules  of  art,  we  should 
always  see  the  sublime  translated,  and  scarcely 
ever  the  style ;  for  a  remark  truly  eloquent  is 
that  which  preserves  its  character  in  passing 
from  any  one  language  to  another. 

We  see  that  nature  makes  men  eloquent  on 
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great  occasions  and  under  strong  passions : 
hence  come  all  truly  sublime  discourses ;  on 
this  account,  nearly  all  people  speak  well  at 
the  hour  of  death.  He  who  is  deeply  moved 
sees  things  with  different  eyes  from  the  rest 
of  men :  everything  is  for  him  an  object  of 
rapid  comparisons,  of  glowing  metaphors,  and, 
almost  without  perceiving  it,  he  shares  his 
excitement  with  others.  In  fine,  daily  experi- 
ence makes  us  admit  that  even  uneducated  men 
explain  themselves  with  "  figures,"  and  that 
nothing  is  more  natural  or  common  than  those 
expressions  called  "  tropes."  Thus  in  every 
language  the  heart  hums,  anger  is  kindled,  the 
eyes  sparkle,  love  is  intoxicated,  etc. 

This  same  nature  is  that  which  sometimes 
inspires  very  strong  words,  when  an  imminent 
danger  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  imagination. 
Thus  Henry  IV.  of  Bourbon,  to  animate  his 
troops  at  the  battle  of  Ivri,  says  to  them  along 
with  his  example  : — Comrades  !  you  share  my 
fortune,  and  I  yours.  If  you  should  lose 
your  colours,  follow  my  white  plume,  which 
you  shall  always  find  on  the  path  to  honour 
and  glory. 

We  shall  say,  therefore,  that  those  expressions 
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in  which  true  eloquence  sliines  are  the  offspring 
of  sentiment ;  that  they  do  not  come  from  cold 
precepts,  but  rather  by  them  were  rules  framed  ; 
because  in  all  things  nature  is  the  mother  and 
the  model  of  art.  But  is  it  not  said  that  poets  are 
born,  and  orators  made  ?  Yes,  it  is  true,  when 
the  orator  must  study  the  laws,  the  tendencies  of 
the  judges,  the  spirit  of  the  times.  If,  in  an  art 
like  eloquence,  rules  could  be  given  so  fixed  and 
certain  that  from  their  observance  a /^;ytr/ dis- 
course should  necessarily  follow,  then  eloquence 
would  not  depend  on  genius  ;  we  should  have  a 
great  orator  produced  as  a  great  arithmetician 
is  produced. 

For  him  who  wishes  at  the  same  time  to 
instruct,  to  move,  and  to  please,  what  a  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  of  his  mother  tongue, 
of  the  world  in  general,  is  required  !  What 
taste,  in  order  to  present  his  ideas  in  an  agree- 
able manner !  Wliat  study  of  their  arrange- 
ment, in  order  that  they  may  make  the  liveliest 
impressions  on  the  souls  of  his  hearers!  What 
delicacy,  to  distinguish  cases  which  ought  to  be 
largely  treated  from  those  which  need  only  to 
be  mentioned  !  What  art,  in  fine,  so  as  always 
to  add  beauty  to  variety ! 
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The  eloquent  man  shuns  the  dryness  of  a 
didactic  style ;  for  it  does  not  suffice  that  a 
thought  should  be  deep,  interesting,  or  magni- 
ficent :  it  should  be  happily  expressed.  Beaut}' 
of  style  consists  in  the  clearness  and  the  colour- 
ing of  the  expressions,  and  in  the  order  of 
setting  forth  ideas. 

But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  an 
eloquent  speaker  and  an  elegant  speaker.  The 
former  is  known  by  a  lively  and  persuasive  lan- 
guage, made  up  of  expressions  bright  and  en- 
ergetic, without  ceasing  to  be  exact  or  natural ; 
the  latter,  by  a  spruce  and  polished  manner  of 
delivering  his  remarks,  in  chastened  and  flow- 
ing periods,  which  sound  agreeably  to  the  ear. 
The  one,  whose  object  in  discourse  is  to  per- 
suade, avails  himself  of  the  vehement  and  the 
sublime,  devoting  himself  above  all  to  strength 
in  his  terms  and  order  in  his  ideas ;  the  other, 
as  he  seeks  to  please,  cares  only  for  the  graces 
of  elocution,  that  is,  beauty  in  his  words  and  in 
the  collocation  of  phrases.  In  fine,  elegance 
may  make  a  clever  wit ;  but  eloquence  alone 
can  make  an  eminent  orator. 

A  writer  may  be  able,  that  is,  may  produce 
an  article  or  a  discourse  with  facilit}',  clearness, 
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purity,  elegance,  and  even  brillianc}-,  and  withal 
not  be  eloquent,  for  want  of  fire  and  force.  The 
eloquent  discourse  is  lively,  animated,  vehement, 
and  pathetic,  I  mean  that  it  moves,  it  exalts, 
it  dominates  over  the  soul ;  hence,  supposing 
in  a  scholarly  man  nervousness  of  expression, 
elevation  of  thought,  and  warmth  of  feeling,  we 
shall  have  an  eloquent  writer  or  speaker. 

The  oratorical  art,  as  has  been  observed  by  a 
man  of  much  taste,  is  chiefly  aided  by  an  atten- 
tive study  of  the  best  models,  and  by  the 
constant  practice  of  composition.  This  labour 
will  bear  better  fruits  than  a  vain  show  of  rules, 
for  the  most  part  arbitrary. 

Two  things  which  seem  indispensable  for  an 
orator  are  reason  and  feeling :  the  one  con- 
vinces, the  other  persuades.  Eloquence,  indeed, 
rests  on  these  two  natural  supports,  as  the  tree 
on  its  roots.  But  true  orators  are  very  rare, 
because  there  are  very  few  persons  endowed 
with  those  powers  of  understanding  necessary 
to  distinguish  truth,  and  to  make  it  evident ; 
because,  in  short,  there  are  very  few  persons  of 
a  delicate  refined  nature,  on  whom  the  objects 
of  their  consideration  make  a  lively  impression, 
and    who    can    convey   to    the   hearts    of   their 
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hearers  the  sentiments  with  which  they  them- 
selves are  penetrated. 

On  the  manner  of  viewing  objects  depends 
much  the  manner  of  expressing  them  :  if  one  is 
weak,  the  other  will  be  so,  too.  Ideas  acquired 
by  cold  and  leisurely  reflection  in  the  retirement 
of  a  study  are  not  so  vivid  as  those  which  come 
from  gazing  on  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  prodigy  to  find  eloquence 
in  a  man  born  blind. 

Supposing  talent,  accompanied  with  experi- 
ence and  noble  sentiments,  it  is  most  important 
for  an  orator  always  to  select  worthy  subjects. 
On  this  account  some  persons,  if  the  subject 
is  vague  and  indefinite,  speak  much  and  say 
nothing ;  others,  if  it  is  poor  and  dry,  waste 
their  strength  on  trifles ;  and  others  again,  if  it 
is  silly  and  frivolous,  are  seen  to  cover  it  up 
with  flowers,  which  wither  in  their  hands.  In 
short,  the  genius  of  eloquence  adapts  itself  only 
to  sublime  objects,  or  at  least  interesting,  and 
always  despises  an  insipid  verbosity,  an  empty 
pomp  of  words. 

To  be  eloquent,  great  objects  are  enough  for 
an  intellectual  man  ;  hence,  even  Descartes  and 
Newton,  although  they  were  not  orators,  were 
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eloquent,  when  they  spoke  of  God,  and  of  the 
universe,  and  of  time,  and  of  space.  In  effect, 
whatever  elevates  the  soul  or  the  mind  is  matter 
suitable  for  eloquence.  At  the  same  time,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  whatever  annihilates  us  in 
our  own  eyes  is  worthy  of  oratory.  For  what 
is  more  capable  of  exalting  us,  by  humbling  us, 
than  the  contrast  between  our  littleness  and  the 
immensity  of  our  habitation  ? 

True  eloquence  calls  in  the  aid  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences.  From  logic,  it  draws  its 
method  of  reasoning ;  from  geometry,  the  order 
and  close  connection  of  truths ;  from  morals,  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  its  passions  ; 
from  history,  the  example  and  authority  of  cele- 
brated men  ;  from  jurisprudence,  the  oracle  of 
the  laws  ;  and  from  poetry,  warmth  of  expres- 
sion, colouring  of  images,  and  the  enchantment 
of  harmony. 

.  Let  us  now  examine  more  particularly  the 
fundamental  qualities  of  oratorical  talent. 
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I. 

WISDOM. 

Many  writers,  in  several  respects  competent, 
are  wanting  in  wisdom,  without  which  I  hold 
that  either  they  do  not  think  at  all,  or  they 
think  ill.  Others  care  only  to  say  pretty 
things,  not  reflecting  that  the  chief  object  of 
speaking  is  to  say  good  things ;  for,  to  be 
eloquent,  it  is  not  enough  to  speak  as  an 
orator,  it  is  necessary  to  think  as  a  philo- 
sopher. Let  us  rather  say:  it  is  not  enough 
for  an  orator  to  be  formed  according  to  the 
ancient  models,  he  requires  also  that  philo- 
sophy which  will  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
course  through  life  as  an  upright  man,  to  dis- 
tinguish truth  from  its  shadow,  and  to  main- 
tain it  with  certainty  and  dignity. 

Nothing  tarnishes  more  the  glory  of  elo- 
quence than  some  discourses  equally  devoid 
of  ideas  and  of  sound  sense ;  others  inter- 
woven with  brilliant  sophisms,  which  perplex 
the  multitude  and  make  wise  men  smile; 
others  again,  full  of  trivial  thoughts  and  vulgar 
expressions,  nay,  sickening  by  over-use. 
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To  have  a  proper  method  of  speaking,  it  is 
necessary  to  join,  as  Plato  did,  the  art  of  writing 
well  with  that  of  thinking  well.  Rare  union  ! 
but  on  which  Horace  insists  when  he  teaches 
that  good  sense  is  the  source  of  good  writing. 
Does  not  the  same  Plato  in  his  Gorgias  say, 
"that  the  orator  ought  to  have  the  knowledge 
of  the  philosopher"?  And  does  not  Aristotle 
in  his  Rhetoric  show  us  "  that  true  philosophy 
is  the  secret  guide  to  all  the  arts"? 

An  orator,  endowed  with  philosophic  tact, 
penetrating  the  commonest  things,  draws  from 
them  new  material,  and,  blending  it  with  what 
he  already  possesses,  produces  new  truths, 
which  he  expresses  with  force,  but  without 
violence ;  for  he  who  thinks  naturally,  speaks 
with  ease.  In  short,  like  a  man  inflamed  with 
the  love  of  truth,  he  tries  to  manifest  it  to 
those  who  do  not  know  it,  and  to  make  it 
pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  hate  it. 
Hence,  as  a  general  rule,  the  man  of  narrow 
views  or  shallow  understanding,  is  only  a  blind 
partisan  of  prejudice,  or  a  faint  echo  of  opinion. 

This  philosophic  impulse,  which  gave  such  a 
strong  character  to  the  pens  of  Sallust,  Tacitus, 
and   Lucan,   is   formed    by   depth   of  thought, 
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elevation  of  sentiment,  and  freedom  from  pre- 
judice. But  philosophy  of  this  kind  has  two 
foundations  :  first,  strength  of  intellect,  to  fathom 
the  principles  of  things,  and  to  soar  to  the  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  which  man  is  capable ; 
and  secondly,  a  well-balanced  reason,  which, 
keeping  within  the  limits  prescribed  for  the 
human  understanding,  delivers  it  from  the 
errors  of  pride  and  a  fatal  tendency  to  sin- 
gularity. 

II. 

TASTE. 

From  the  sense  of  taste,  that  gift  of  distinguish- 
ing the  qualities  of  food,  comes  the  metaphor 
by  which  we  express  a  resemblance  of  agree- 
ableness  or  disagreeableness  in  all  the  arts.  It 
is  a  feeling  of  deep  discernment,  which  runs 
before  reflection,  like  that  of  the  palate. 

What  is  needed  in  order  to  form  and  culti- 
vate this  intellectual  taste?  Habit — just  as  in 
physical  taste.  It  must  therefore  be  exercised 
in  seeing,  feeling,  and  judging  the  beautiful  by 
inspection,  as  well  as  the  good  by  sentiment. 
It  requires  exercise,  and  objects  of  comparison  ; 
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for  how  can  he  who  has  seen  only  the  pagodas 
of  Hindostan,  but  never  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
know  how  to  distinguish  the  miserable  from 
the  sumptuous,  the  shapeless  from  the  beautiful, 
the  monstrous  from  the  symmetrical  ? 

By  habit  and  reflection,  taste  is  acquired, 
that  is,  a  good  discernment,  a  fine  delicate 
sight.  Thus,  a  skilful  artist  stands  in  amaze- 
ment before  a  picture,  beholding  at  the  first 
glance  a  thousand  graces  and  excellences, 
which  are  not  seen  by  vulgar  eyes,  but  ma)- 
be  discovered  b)'  continuing  to  look  at  it.  An 
exquisite  sense  of  sight  is  a  delicate  gift,  by 
which  things  are  perceived  for  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  account.  How  many  beauties  in  a 
discourse  which  can  be  decided  only  by  taste, 
since  it  may  employ  the  microscope  of  judg- 
ment, bringing  to  light  all  the  previousl)'  im- 
perceptible perfections ! 

In  writers  as  well  as  in  painters,  good  taste 
alwa}'s  supposes  a  correct  judgment,  large  ex- 
perience, a  noble  and  sensitive  soul,  and  delicate 
organs  of  sense.  They  can  thus  distinguish 
between  circumstances  :  they  are  pathetic,  sub- 
lime, majestic,  or  graceful,  as  occasion  ma)' 
require. 
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But  as  often  as  we  refine  too  much,  taste  is 
vitiated  ;  for  example,  when  we  prefer  the  extra- 
vagant, the  subtile,  or  the  affected,  to  the  easy, 
the  solid,  or  the  natural.  It  is  often  vitiated 
by  an  extreme  sensitiveness,  which  makes  a 
man  ready  to  take  offence  at  certain  things 
considered  unworthy  of  notice  by  the  gene- 
rality of  people.  This  delicacy  then  leads  to 
a  spirit  of  contradiction  and  controversy;  for 
the  more  objects  are  subtilised  about,  the  more 
they  multiply.  At  other  times,  taste  is  vitiated 
by  an  inordinate  desire  of  adorning,  brightening, 
and  enhancing. 

This  decay  began  among  us  during  the  last 
century:  a  misfortune  that  usually  follows  a 
state  of  perfection.  Then  he  who  had  talent 
and  wished  to  shine,  was  not  content  to  imitate, 
but  should  create  for  himself.  Hence  it  was 
requisite  to  take  new  strange  paths,  departing 
from  those  of  nature,  which  his  ancestors  had 
followed.  And  as  whatever  separates  from  good 
is  necessarily  bad,  good  taste  is  lost  in  propor- 
tion as  society  is  inundated  with  extravagances. 

What  else  then  is  this  bad  taste  among  us 
but  a  false  idea  of  delicacy,  of  energy,  of  sub- 
limity, of  beauty  ?     To  such  a  degree  is  it  come 
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that  the  writer  measures  his  merit  by  the  diffi- 
culty cf  explaining  himself,  and  the  reader  by 
the  difficulty  of  understanding  him.  And  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  obscure  and  laboured  style 
that  has  been  the  fashion  or  rather  the  mania 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  how  many  men 
write  without  understanding  themselves  ! 

The  majority  of  these  writers  abound  in 
everything  but  reason  and  judgment.  They 
ruin  themselves,  in  order  to  appear  ingenious, 
at  the  cost  of  truth  and  sentiment.  They 
must  make  themselves  not  only  great  men, 
but  giants.  They  put  themselves  to  death,  in 
order  to  astonish  us  ;  and  assuredly  they  suc- 
ceed. What  a  profusion  of  language !  What 
a  prodigality  of  paronomasias,  of  juvenile 
equivocations,  of  verbal  antitheses,  of  indefin- 
able paradoxes,  of  colossal  hyperboles,  of 
monstrous  allegories,  of  entangled  sentences, 
of  false  ideas,  of  absurd  riddles,  of  forced 
metaphors,  of  wretched  quibbles,  of  flashy 
epithets,  of  mysterious  ponderings,  of  filigree 
phrases,  of  subtilities  reaching  to  the  clouds, 
and  a  lot  of  other  follies,  without  number, 
weight,  or  measure ! 

How    then    are    we    to    define    bad    taste? 
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Behold  a  specimen  of  it !  A  panegyrist  pre- 
sents us  with  a  picture  of  a  just  man  con- 
tending with  the  infernal  spirits,  and  he 
says  : — He  escaped  free  from  the  ambushes 
of  the  devil,  demolishing,  with  the  victorious 
stone  of  patience,  and  the  rough  sling  of 
fasting,  and  the  heavy  stroke  of  prayer  on 
the  proud  foreheads  of  the  enlisted  legions, 
a  gigantic  mountain  of  endless  troubles. 

Of  a  captain  setting  sail  for  India  another 
says : — At  last  he  took  the  ship  and  dashed 
like  a  winged  arrow  from  the  bow  of  the 
harbour,  to  pierce  the  body  of  the  water, 
the  very  heart  of  the  sea. 


III. 

GENIUS. 

Many  authors  have  written  of  genius :  most 
of  them  have  considered  it  as  a  fire,  an  in- 
spiration, a  divine  enthusiasm,  using  metaphors 
for  a  definition.  Vague  as  these  may  be,  we 
can  see  that  the  same  reason  which  induces 
us  to  place  fire  among  its  properties,  on  ac- 
count of  the  warmth  that  it  produces  in  us, 
makes  us    give   the   name  of  fire  to  all  ideas 
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and  sentiments  calculated  to  excite  and  in- 
flame our  passions. 

These  metaphors,  however,  apply  only  to 
poetry  and  eloquence.  But  if  we  search  in 
etymology  for  the  strict  meaning  of  genius, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  gignere^  to  produce ;  and  hence  invention, 
which  is  here  supposed,  belongs  to  every  kind 
of  genius.  Something  new  and  singular  in 
thought  is  not  enough  to  merit  the  name  of 
genius ;  it  is  necessary,  moreover,  that  ideas 
should  be  great,  or  very  interesting  to  men. 
In  this  matter,  a  distinction  is  made  between 
works  of  genius  and  originals,  since  the  latter 
alone  bear  the  character  of  singularity. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  ought  not  to  under- 
stand by  genius  merely  the  power  of  invention 
in  the  plan  of  a  work,  but  also  the  power  of 
expression.  The  principles  of  the  art  of  speak- 
ing well  are  so  imperfectly  known,  there  are  so 
few  reliable  rules,  that  he  who  is  not  really 
an  inventor  cannot  expect  the  renown  of  in- 
genuity. 

The  genius  of  the  orator  brings  the  whole 
universe  under  the  empire  of  his  language. 
He  paints  all  nature  by  means  of  images,  and 
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makes  silence  itself  speak.  He  can  awake  every 
sentiment  by  means  of  his  ideas,  and  excite 
every  passion  in  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart.  The  beautiful  receives,  under  his  pen, 
a  new  charm ;  the  tender,  a  new  sweetness ; 
the  strong,  a  new  vehemence ;  the  terrible,  a 
new  horror ;  in  short,  the  genius  of  the  orator 
burns  without  being  consumed. 

Let  it  not  be  asked,  then,  what  is  genius? 
He  who  feels  no  glow  of  it  in  his  breast,  he 
who  does  not   possess  it,  can    never  know  its 
wonders,  which  do  not  speak  to  him  who  can- 
not  imitate   them.       Let    him    who   wishes   to 
know  if  he   has   any  spark  of  this  devouring 
fire  in  his  soul  read  the  orations  of  Cicero  for 
Plancius,    Sextius,    and    others.       If    his    eyes 
flash,  if  his   heart   beats,  if  he  longs  to  be  a 
preacher,  let   him   take   up   Massillon,  and  go 
to  work.     Then  will  the  genius  of  that  noble 
speaker   kindle   his ;    and   afterwards   we  shall 
see  tears  flow  in  our  churches,  as  in  the  days 
of  the   great   masters.      But  if  the  warm  and 
tender  words  of  such  men  leave  him  cold  and 
tepid,  if  he  cares  for  nothing  but  what  hurries 
him  away  violently,  let   him   not   ask   whence 
does  genius  come,  that  sublime  gift  which  no 
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amount    of   speculation   or   definition   can    ex- 
plain to  him  who  does  not  feel  it. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  genius  consists  in 
a  great  memory:  this  error  comes  from  people 
whose  heads  are  furnished  with  the  thoughts 
of  others,  and  who  wish  to  put  themselves  on 
a  level  with  men  that  can  think  for  them- 
selves. The  scholar  that  has  nothing  more 
than  memory  is  only  the  labourer  that  brings 
the  block  from  the  quarry,  but  the  man  of 
genius  is  the  sculptor  that  makes  the  marble 
breathe  under  the  form  of  a  Venus  or  a  Roman 
Gladiator. 

Genius  may  supply  for  memory ;  memory 
never  for  genius.  Cervantes  produced  his  Don 
Quixote  without  having  before  him  any  real 
history  of  such  a  hero,  or  such  deeds ;  and 
Cornelius  a  Lapide,  with  all  his  vast  erudi- 
tion, could  not  have  written  one  page  of 
Massillon  or  Bossuet. 

Notwithstanding,  a  severe  taste  is  required 
to  moderate  the  impetus  of  the  imagination 
and  the  flight  of  genius ;  but  without  follow- 
ing the  rules  of  those  insensible  and  phleg- 
matic souls  that  would  banish  from  eloquence 
all  its  glittering  radiance.     Whatever  is  full  of 
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truth  and  reason  may  be  accompanied  with 
some  vehemence ;  guarding,  however,  against 
the  ridiculous  manner  of  a  mere  declaimer, 
who  is  childishly  enthusiastic,  and  represents 
the  pathetic  in  cold  blood. 

Written  eloquence,  devoid  of  action,  requires 
emotion  no  less  than  spoken.  The  Verriiias, 
and  the  Second  Philippic  of  Cicero  were  com- 
posed only  for  readers ;  nevertheless,  they  are, 
perhaps,  the  strongest  and  the  most  telling 
to  be  found  in  eloquence.  For  oftentimes 
an  orator  is  so  impassioned  that  he  cannot 
observe  the  slow  and  measured  steps  of  a 
lecturer.  Truth,  beautified  by  novelties  of 
expression  and  graces  of  style,  wins  the 
hearts  of  all. 

Let  us  say  it  once  more :  the  man  of 
genius,  when  he  writes  of  objects  that  make 
a  lively  impression  on  him,  cannot  fail  to 
communicate  to  his  style  the  emotions  of  his 
soul.  For  this  reason,  all  authors  usually 
paint  their  own  character  in  their  writings. 
In  a  word,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cold 
eloquence ;  and,  if  we  study  the  man  of 
genius,  we  shall  see  that  he  is  distinguished 
from   other  men  of  talent  inasmuch  as  every- 
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thing   that   he   says  or  does   bears  the   stamp 
of  a  crreat  character. 


IV. 

IMAGINATION. 

The  most  part  of  those  who,  up  to  this  day, 
have  treated  of  imagination,  have  either  limited 
or  extended  too  much  the  meaning  of  the  word ; 
but,  to  define  it  exactly,  we  shall  follow  its 
origin,  the  Latin  word  ijiiago,  an  image. 

Imagination,  then,  consists  in  a  new  union 
or  combination  of  images,  as  well  as  in  a  cor- 
respondence of  these  images  with  the  senti- 
ment that  is  to  be  excited.  If  it  is  to  be  one 
of  terror,  then  the  imagination  creates  monsters ; 
animates  furies ;  makes  the  earth  groan,  burst 
asunder,  and  throw  up  flames  to  the  sky.  If 
admiration  or  bewitchment,  then  it  creates  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides,  the  enchanted  island 
of  Armida,  and  the  palace  of  Atlantas.  Hence 
we  shall  say  that  the  imagination  is  invention 
in  the  matter  of  images,  as  genius  is  in  that 
of  ideas. 

From  these  observations  it  follows  that  the 
imagination  is  that  power  which  every  one  has 
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of  representing  sensible  things  in  his  own 
mind.  This  intellectual  faculty  depends  chiefly 
on  memory ;  for  we  see  men,  animals,  moun- 
tains, valleys,  rivers,  seas,  skies,  etc.  These 
perceptions  come  by  the  senses,  memory  takes 
hold  of  them,  and  the  imagination  combines 
them.  For  this  reason,  the  Greeks  called  the 
Muses  the  daughters  of  memory. 

We  cannot  deny  that  in  ancient  times  the 
imagination  had  a  supreme  influence  on  writers, 
who,  born  under  a  serene  sky,  spoke  lan- 
guages full  of  harmon}'.  They  had,  moreover, 
a  vigorous  constitution,  and  a  mythology  that 
was  a  real  picture  gallery.  Their  metaphysical 
world  was  peopled  with  sensible  beings,  their 
philosophers  were  poets,  and  their  religion  gave 
life  to  nature. 

Nevertheless,  the  ancients  did  not  exhaust 
all  the  plentiful  sources  of  the  imagination, 
from  which  we  ourselves  can  draw  much : 
since  all  writers  are  full  of  new  ideas,  and  of 
bright  images  to  express  them.  For  there  are 
as  many  different  ways  of  painting  nature  as 
there  are  combinations  in  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet :  a  truth  which  follows  from  the  fact 
that  every  man  paints  objects  as  he  sees  them. 
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In  many  writers  we  find  imagination,  and 
yet  no  taste,  which,  for  the  rest,  is  quite  as 
much  needed.  This  defect  is  owing  to  in- 
coherency  in  figures,  to  ignorance  of  good 
models,  and  above  all,  to  a  mania  for  paint- 
ing everything. 

The  imagination,  so  long  as  it  is  not  abused, 
is  one  of  the  foundations  of  taste :  it  is  as 
necessary  to  the  writer  as  to  the  orator.  Cold 
reason,  without  any  accompaniment,  destroys 
taste. 

Yet  the  orator  can  dispense  with  imagina- 
tion more  easily  than  the  poet,  whose  defects 
are  excusable  only  in  a  poem  written  with 
warmth.  But  in  those  places  where  the  audi- 
ence expect  to  be  pleased,  and  in  those  portions 
of  the  discourse  which  are  to  be  filled  with 
strong  pictures,  he  can  create  some  new  beings, 
or  new  objects,  to  present  them  in  a  more  vivid 
light. 

When  the  orator  has  to  draw  a  picture  that 
will  terrify,  the  imagination  knows  that  the 
chief  strokes,  though  not  the  most  correct,  are 
the  ones  most  calculated  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression. Then,  for  example,  he  will  prefer 
the  fire,  smoke,  and  ashes  of  a  volcano  to  the 
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calm,  clear  light  of  the  lamps  of  a  sepulchre. 
But  if  some  simple  fact  is  to  be  expressed 
with  a  bright  image,  let  us  suppose  discord 
prevailing  among  citizens,  the  imagination  will 
represent  peace,  which  departs  weeping  from 
the  city,  and  covering  her  eyes  with  the  olive 
wreath  that  encircles  her  brow. 

The  active  imagination  which  forms  poets 
is  the  offspring  of  enthusiasm.  This  word, 
of  Greek  origin,  denotes  an  interior  emotion, 
which,  agitating  the  mind,  changes  the  author 
into  the  person  for  whom  he  speaks :  thus, 
strictly  speaking,  enthusiasm  consists  only  in 
images  and  emotions.  Then  the  author  says 
the  very  same  things  as  the  person  whom  he 
represents  would  say.  Hence,  the  ardent  but 
discreet  imagination  will  not  make  an  incon- 
gruous junction  of  figures,  like  that  of  him 
who  said  of  a  stout,  powerful  man  : — Nature, 
when  building:  up  the  walls  of  his  soul, 
took  more  care  of  the  scabbard  than  of 
the  sword.  In  this  remark  there  is  imagi- 
nation, but  gross  and  irregular ;  and  besides, 
the  application  is  false,  for  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  image  of  a  wall  and  that 
of  a  scabbard. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  the  following : — 
The  ship  came  into  port  loose- reined.  With 
as  little  reason  should  a  despairing  princess, 
in  a  certain  drama,  say  to  an  emperor : — The 
smoke  of  my  blood  will  ascend  to  kindle 
the  thunderbolt  that  the  gods  have  forged 
to  strike  you  into  dust.  Who  is  not  aware 
that  true  grief  does  not  explain  itself  with 
metaphors  so  forced  and  so  false  ? 

If  imagination  is  allowed  to  poetry  more 
than  to  eloquence,  it  is  because  an  oratorical 
discourse  ought  to  depart  less  from  common 
and  general  ideas.  And  as  the  orator  speaks, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  language  of  the  world, 
the  imagination,  which  is  an  essential  in  poetry, 
is  but  an  accessory  in  oratory. 

In  eloquence,  as  in  every  other  art,  the 
beautiful  imagination  is  always  natural  ;  the 
false,  that  which  assembles  things  incompatible ; 
and  the  fantastic,  that  which  paints  objects 
devoid  of  all  analogy  or  resemblance.  The 
strong  imagination  fathoms  subjects ;  the  weak 
touches  them  superficially ;  the  gentle  dwells 
on  pleasing  pictures  ;  the  ardent  heai)s  images 
on  images ;  and  the  prudent  employs  with 
discretion    all   the  different    characteristics,  ad- 
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mitting  on  rare  occasions  the  extraordinary, 
but  always  rejecting  the  false. 

A  memory  laden  with  facts  and  scenes,  and 
continually  exercised,  gives  birth  to  imagina- 
tion, which,  it  has  been  observed,  is  never  so 
strong  as  between  thirty  and  fifty  years  of 
age :  a  period  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  brain 
have  acquired  due  consistency  or  tenacity, 
which  they  cannot  fail  to  communicate  to  all 
the  truths  and  the  errors  that  the  mind  has 
adopted.  To  this  is  added  a  concurrence  of 
many  physical  causes,  which  contribute  to 
strengthen  the  imagination :  books  excite  it, 
views  of  the  world  enkindle  it,  and  the  native 
soil  exalts  it.  Much,  however,  as  may  be  said, 
there  is  a  difference  to  be  made  between  the 
everlasting  snows  of  Lapland  and  the  beauti- 
ful skies  of  Greece. 

Sometimes  the  imagination  is  as  necessary 
as  reason  itself  to  the  man  who  has  to  per- 
suade ;  because,  in  a  discourse,  not  only  must 
truth  be  spoken,  but  it  must  be  clothed  wnth 
images,  to  make  it  interesting  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  hearers. 

If  for  our  hearers  or  readers  we  had  pure 
intelligences,  or  men  more  under  the  control  of 
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reason  than  of  sense,  to  please  them  it  would 
suffice  to  set  the  truth  simply  before  them, 
and  then  the  orator  would  not  differ  from 
the  geometrician.  But  as  for  the  most  part 
discourses  are  addressed  to  men  who  do  not 
wish  to  hear  anything  but  what  they  can 
imagine,  who  believe  that  they  cannot  com- 
prehend anything  but  what  they  can  see,  and 
who  are  unwilling  to  be  persuaded  except  by 
means  of  some  emotion,  it  becomes  in  a  manner 
necessary  that  he  who  speaks  should  avail  him- 
self of  the  help  of  images,  which,  placing  objects 
in  view,  maintain  the  attention,  and  prevent 
weariness. 

When  a  man  of  strong  imagination  is  en- 
dowed with  genius,  he  holds  in  his  hand  the 
command  of  hearts ;  because  in  general  a 
lively  passion  gives  great  power  to  persuasion: 
we  cannot  imagine  vigorously  without  paint- 
ing in  the  same  manner.  Moreover,  the 
characteristic  signs  of  passion  in  an  impas- 
sioned man  fascinate  the  senses  of  the  hearers, 
and  the  orator  who  has  overcome  the  senses 
finds  it  easy  to  captivate  reason.  Eloquio 
vicii,  re  vincimur  ipsa. 

This  is  the  cause  win*  Cromwell  and  other 
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celebrated  leaders,  without  having  the  gift  of 
eloquence,  showed  such  great  authority  in 
obliging  their  troops  and  partisans  to  obey 
them  ;  for  as  in  them  the  eloquence  of  deeds 
supplied  for  that  of  words,  they  had  the  airs 
of  a  Demosthenes,  and  passed  for  one. 

Among  the  splendid  specimens  of  imagina- 
tion left  us  by  great  geniuses,  there  are  some 
which  strike  men  of  all  times  and  climes :  such 
is  in  Homer  the  allegory  of  the  golden  chain 
with  which  Jupiter  dragged  men ;  such  in 
Hesiod  the  combat  of  the  Titans ;  such  the 
pathetic  discourse  of  Ocean  personified  in 
Camoen's  Lusiad. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  power  of  a  sublime 
and  graceful  imagination,  let  us  place  here  a 
sketch  from  the  pen  of  an  historian  : — I  open 
the  archives  of  history,  and  suddenly  dead 
men,  springing  to  life,  gather  in  a  crowd 
around  me.  What  a  multitude !  What  a 
murmur!  .  .  .  Desert  places  become  beau- 
tiful. The  ancient  cities  vanish  away,  to 
re=appear  by  the  side  of  new  ones.  The 
generations  heaped  on  one  another  come  forth 
triumphant  from  the  darkness  of  the  tomb; 
and  the  monuments  of  their  greatness,  saved 
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from  the  fury  of  barbarism,  seem  to  tremble 
at  their  presence.  I  hear  the  voice  of  Cato 
thundering  against  vice;  I  behold  Brutus 
and  his  son  sacrificed ;  I  witness  the  last 
sigh  of  Titus ;  and  I  accompany  5cipio  to 
the  Capitol.  Tell  me  not  that  Athens  and 
Rome  were:  that  thought  depresses  me.  Say 
rather  that  Athens  has  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine ;  Carthage  on  those  of  the 
Thames ;  Lacedemon  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps ;  and  opulent  Tyre  amid  the  misty 
waters  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

What  a  theatre  is  that  in  which  the  men 
of  all  ages  and  countries  find  themselves 
assembled,  speak,  act,  and  make  a  figure, 
without  obstacle  or  tumult !  How  grand 
and  majestic  does  the  earth  appear  to  me 
since  man  has  found  the  secret  of  painting 
thought,  of  immortalising  the  names  of  in- 
tellectual heroes,  and  of  causing  hosannas 
in  their  honour  to  resound  from  pole  to  pole 
for  thousands  of  years !  How  much  larger 
has  this  globe  grown  since  that  period  !  It 
would  seem  as  if  time  had  been  seized  by 
the  hand  of  man  on  its  rapid  course.  His 
genius  has  imprisoned  it  for  ever  in  the 
centre    of    space,    and    commanded    Clio    to 
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raise  one  corner  of  the  veil,  tliat  sad  dark 
veil  which  death,  abashed,  holds  between 
the  present  generation  and  the  generations 
of  the  past. 


V. 
SENTIMENT. 

Sentiment  is  not  the  same  as  sensation.  The 
latter  is  a  material  impression,  depending  on 
physical  causes.  The  former  is  a  sweet  affec- 
tion of  the  soul,  relating  to  the  moral  man  ; 
and,  according  to  some,  an  inward  transitory 
emotion  that  precedes  passion,  when  passion 
begins  to  rise  in  the  soul  with  greater  vehe- 
mence or  activity. 

Sentiment  has  always  been  the  source  of 
great  outbursts,  I  mean  to  say,  of  that  elo- 
quence which  ennobles  and  entrances  the  soul. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  remarked  that 
neither  sentiments  are  excited,  nor  passions 
awakened,  if  the  orator  is  insusceptible  of 
them  ;  since,  to  cause  a  certain  emotion,  and 
to  draw  a  faithful  picture,  he  who  speaks 
ought  to  be  moved  by  the  same  feelings  as 
he  wishes  to  inspire. 
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Moreover,  it  is  not  enough  that  in  a  general 
way  the  orator  should  be  capable  of  sentiment 
if  his  inmost  soul  is  not  stirred.  Whatever 
is  considered  without  force  is  declared  with 
languor,  and  in  like  manner  whatever  is  felt 
with  enthusiasm  is  expressed  with  warmth ; 
because  words  flow  as  readily  from  a  clear 
idea  as  from  a  lively  emotion. 

It  is  known  when  an  orator  is  a  good  or  a 
bad  painter  of  affections  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  expresses  himself  Every  phrase 
skilfully  woven  shows  genius  rather  than 
sentiment ;  but  a  man  agitated  by  passion, 
absorbed  in  the  thought  of  what  he  feels,  does 
not  concern  himself  about  the  manner  of  tell- 
ing it ;  rather,  he  often  chooses  the  simplest 
language,  and  always  the  most  natural. 

All  deep,  tender,  and  affecting  passages  are 
full  of  simplicity.  On  the  contrary,  genius 
without  affection  will  cause  the  orator,  losing 
sight  of  the  simple  and  the  natural,  to  change 
sentiments  into  maxims,  which  show  the  study 
of  one  who  thinks  rather  than  the  ease  of  one 
who  feels.  Simplicity  does  not  subtilise  or 
generalise  on  ideas,  to  draw  from  them  logical 
consequences  or  sententious  reflections. 
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Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  we 
must  admit  that,  although  the  passion  which 
animates  the  orator  ought  always  to  be  lively, 
it  need  not  precisely  of  its  own  nature  resemble 
that  which  he  wishes  to  excite.  Our  soul,  as 
a  distinguished  writer  observes,  has  two  levers 
by  which  it  is  put  in  motion,  and  these  are 
sentiment  and  imagination :  the  former  is  un- 
doubtedly of  greater  power,  but  the  latter  can 
often  supply  for  it.  Hence,  an  orator,  without 
being  really  in  affliction,  will  cause  the  tears  of 
his  auditors  to  flow,  and  even  his  own :  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  actor,  putting  himself  in 
the  place  of  the  personage  whom  he  represents, 
entertains  the  spectators  with  such  an  animated 
story  of  the  misfortunes  that  have  overwhelmed 
him,  that  he  sometimes  seems  to  himself  to  have 
really  suffered  them.  For  the  same  reason,  many 
men  of  a  vehement  imagination  can  inspire  a 
love  of  virtues  that  they  do  not  possess. 

If  imagination  supplies  for  sentiment,  it  is  not 
by  the  impression  that  it  makes  on  the  orator, 
but  by  the  impulse  that  it  gives  to  the  affections 
of  the  hearers.  The  effect  of  sentiment  is  more 
concentrated  in  him  who  speaks,  and  that  of 
imagination  is  more  suitable  for  communication 
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to  others :  if  the  action  of  the  latter  is  more 
violent,  yet  it  is  of  shorter  duration,  while  that 
of  the  former  is  more  profound  and  constant. 

What  is  desirable  in  pathetic  discourses  is 
that  the  orator  should  not  create  merely 
imaginary  personages,  but  that  they  should 
be  found  exactly  the  same  as  passion  in- 
spires, when  it  is  extreme.  Passion  then 
fixes  itself  on  one  idea,  and  turns  it  over 
continually,  in  order  to  find  new  matter  01 
exclamation  or  admiration.  The  short  bright 
passages  of  a  discourse  ought  to  be  more 
numerous  than  those  of  a  long  argumentative 
character.  The  former  are  regarded  as  the 
fresh,  warm  outbursts  of  sentiment,  and  the 
latter  as  the  parts  of  a  cool  and  tranquil  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  first  case,  there  is  always  more  ex- 
pressed than  is  said,  and  this  is  never  ex- 
pressed with  more  efficacy  than  by  action,  or 
even  by  silence  itself.  The  skilful  orator  fills 
up  the  intervals  of  reticence,  now  by  an  ex- 
clamation, again  by  the  beginning  of  a  phrase, 
here  by  some  monosyllables,  there  by  an 
emphatic  gesture ;  because  the  violence  of 
sentiment,  shortening  the  breath,  and  disturb- 
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ing  the  brain,  is  accustomed  to  separate  words, 
and  even  syllables.  The  soul  then  passes  from 
one  idea  to  another,  and  the  tongue,  begin- 
ning a  number  of  remarks,  finishes  none  of 
them. 

Let  us  see  how  the  nobleman,  Sydney,  shut 
up  in  a  dungeon,  to  go  the  next  day  to  ex- 
ecution, opens  a  vein  with  a  pin,  and  writes 
with  his  blood  this  terrible  letter  to  his  wife  : — 
My  dear  wife, — Your  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  .  .  . 
They  have  condemned  me  to  death  as  a  rebel; 
but  I  die  innocent,  and  worthy  of  you.  Fly 
from  this  cruel  land,  which  devours  its  in- 
habitants. Be  comforted  .  .  .  Your  husband 
does  not  all  die — his  soul  will  await  you  in 
the  tomb. 

This  lady  having  in  vain  implored  mercy, 
and  finding  herself  wickedly  solicited  by  the 
ferocious  and  powerful  minister,  who  promised 
her  as  a  reward  the  life  of  her  husband,  she 
said  to  him  : — You  barbarian  !  From  my  dis- 
S^ace  I  am  to  hope  for  your  clemency  as  a 
reward !  You  wish  to  be  a  criminal,  that  you 
may  be  just.  ...  I  had  but  one  father,  and  I 
will  have  but  one  husband.  O  my  husband  I 
that  you  should  die,  and  that  it  should  be  in 
my  power  to  save  you !  .  .  .  I  have  either  to 
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suffer  the  hatred  of  many,  or  to  deserve  it. 
O  terrible  temptation !  Idol  of  my  life  1 
believe  me :  I  shall  die  faithful,  rather 
than  live  dishonoured,  even  though  not  in- 
famous. 

Simplicity  is  the  characteristic  of  sentiment ; 
and  to  see  that  what  moves  us  is  the  situation 
of  the  speaker,  or  the  naturalness  of  the  subject, 
more  than  the  language,  let  an  account  be  read 
here  of  what  the  author  who  relates  it  heard 
and  saw,  and  of  the  effect  produced  by  a  few 
plain,  simple  words.  A  peasant  woman  sent 
her  husband  one  day  to  a  neighbouring  village ; 
and,  shortly  after,  news  was  brought  to  her  that 
he  had  been  murdered  on  the  road.  Next  day, 
says  the  author,  I  called  at  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  and  there  I  saw  a  picture,  and  heard 
a  discourse,  that  I  have  never  forgotten.  The 
corpse  lay  stretched  on  a  bed,  from  the  end  of 
which  the  bare  feet  were  hanging  down.  The 
poor  widow,  with  dishevelled  hair,  sat  on  the 
ground.  Embracing  the  feet,  and  bathing 
them  with  her  tears,  in  a  manner  that  broke 
everybody's  heart,  she  said:  —  Ah!  when  I 
sent  you  away,  I  did  not  think  that  these 
feet  would  carry  you  to  death.      Could    any 
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woman  of  another  hemisphere  have  used  lan- 
guage more  pathetic  ?  No.  The  same  circum- 
stances would  have  inspired  the  same  words. 
What  then  is  required  to  speak  the  language 
of  sentiment  ?  To  say  what  all  the  world  would 
say  in  a  similar  case,  and  what  no  one  could 
hear  without  immediately  feeling  it  within  him- 
self. 

Simplicity,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  ex- 
pression of  the  affections,  has  something  sublime 
which  we  all  recognise,  but  none  can  define ; 
and  this  is  the  most  precious  portion  of  these 
discourses,  so  little  polished,  and  yet  so  pene- 
trating. This  simplicity  and  this  sublimity  are 
seen  and  felt  in  the  words  of  a  father  who  said 
to  his  son : — Always  speak  the  truth,  and 
never  make  a  promise  that  you  do  not  intend 
to  keep :  I  beg  this  of  you  by  those  feet  which 
I  so  often  warmed  with  my  hands  when  you 
were  in  your  cradle.  What  reminiscence  more 
sweet  1     What  image  more  tender  ? 

Let  us  hear  the  strong  simple  answer  of  a 
savage  chief  to  Europeans,  who  wished  to  make 
him  leave  his  country : — We  were  born,  he 
says,  in  this  land,  and  in  it  are  buried  the 
bones   of  our  forefathers.      Shall  we  say  to 
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these   bones   of  our  forefathers :    Arise,   and 
come  with  us  to  a  strange  land  ? 

Antilochus  announced  to  Achilles  the  death 
of  Patroclus,  his  friend.  Covered  with  the  dust 
of  the  battle-field,  and  bearing  a  sorrowful  look, 
he  reaches  the  hero,  and  gives  him  the  sad  news 
in  a  few  most  vivid  words,  Patroclus,  he  says, 
is  dead  ;  a  battle  rages  for  his  body  ;  Hector 
has  his  armour.  What  a  simple  expression ! 
What  a  sublime  sentiment ! 

This  delicacy,  so  frequent  in  the  simplest 
passages,  escapes  the  generality  of  readers ; 
because,  as  a  certain  author  remarks,  there  are 
a  thousand  times  more  people  capable  of 
understanding  a  geometrician  than  a  poet : 
and  the  reason  is,  there  are  a  thousand  men 
of  good  judgment  for  one  of  good  taste,  and 
a  thousand  of  good  taste  for  one  of  delicate 
taste. 

Eloquence  of  the  affections  is  a  talent  that 
nature  grants  to  few.  On  genius  the  art  of 
convincing  may  depend,  but  not  that  of  per- 
suading. Perchance  genius  alone  might  make 
a  subtile  rhetorician,  but  only  a  large  and  sensi- 
tive heart  can  make  an  eloquent  man  ;  because 
he  who  is  deeply  penetrated  with  the  pathetic 
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and  the  sublime,  is  not  at  a  loss  for  words  to 
express  them. 

This  disposition  of  tender  eloquence,  which 
gives  unction  to  style,  does  not  include  those 
brilliant  qualities  of  elocution,  and  that  harmony 
of  tone  and  gesture,  which  belong  to  exterior 
eloquence.  We  here  treat  of  an  inner  eloquence, 
that  which,  taking  its  first  step  from  a  simple, 
and  sometimes  a  very  common  remark,  does 
little  honour  to  art,  but  much  to  nature ;  of 
that,  in  short,  without  which  the  orator  is  only 
a  declaimer. 
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SECOND   PART. 


ON    ORATORICAL    LANGUAGE. 


F  T  E  R  the  general  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  eloquence, 
which  are  wisdom,  taste,  imagi- 
nation, genius,  and  sentiment, 
we  must  treat  specially  of  the 
qualities  and  rules  of  expression,  without  which 
these  five  things  cannot  be  put  in  action. 

The  word  "elocution"  is  generic,  inasmuch  as 
it  signifies  a  manner  of  expressing  thoughts ; 
but  oratorical  elocution  specifies  and  charac- 
terises the  art  of  speaking  according  to  the 
rules  of  rhetoric,  which  ought  to  be  no  other 
than  those  of  nature,  directed  by  taste  and 
reason. 

Elocution  then  is  of  a  necessity  so  indispens- 
able to  the  orator  that  without  it  he  finds  him- 
self incapable  of  setting  forth  his  ideas,  and  all 
his  other  talents,  however  great  they  may  be, 
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are  perfectly  useless.  From  elocution  comes 
the  name  "eloquence."  Hence  we  see  that  it 
has  always  decided  the  merits  of  orators ;  for 
it  forms  differences  of  style,  and  constitutes  all 
the  value  and  strength  of  a  discourse. 

In  elocution  we  may  consider  two  parts, 
namely,  diction  and  style.  The  former  relates 
more  to  the  composition  and  mechanism  of  the 
parts  of  a  discourse,  such  as  purity,  clearness, 
harmony,  etc.,  which  give  elegance,  rhythm,  pro- 
priety, correctness,  etc.  The  latter  has  some 
qualities  more  particular,  more  difficult,  and 
more  rare,  relating  to  the  genius  and  talent  of 
the  orator,  such  as  order,  method,  perspicuity, 
naturalness,  ease,  variety,  precision,  etc. 

As  an  oration  consists  of  periods,  periods  of 
clauses,  clauses  of  phrases,  phrases  of  words, 
and  words  of  syllables,  we  shall  here  treat  in 
order  of  all  these  parts. 
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I. 

COMBINATION. 

I.  Of  Syllables. — There  are  two  things  which 
please  the  ear  in  a  discourse,  namely,  sound  and 
rhythm  ;  the  former  by  the  naturalness  of  the 
words,  that  is,  by  the  combination  of  syllables, 
whose  greater  or  less  melody  comes  from  their 
accentuation  and  concurrence ;  and  the  latter, 
by  a  co-ordination  of  the  terms,  or  a  measure 
in  the  phrases. 

To  perceive  well  the  pleasure  that  results 
from  a  proper  succession  of  sounds,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  of  all  to  separate  them  into  their  parts 
or  elements.  Phrases  are  made  up  of  words, 
and  words  of  syllables,  which  are  formed  of 
vowels,  or  of  vowels  and  consonants  joined. 
But  as  among  these  two  kinds  of  syllables, 
there  are  some  more  or  less  easy  to  pronounce, 
more  or  less  dull,  more  or  less  rough,  the  com- 
bination of  consonants  and  vowels  causes  a 
greater  or  less  sweetness,  a  greater  or  less 
harshness,  in  a  syllable.  For  this  reason,  the 
Spanish  language,  which  has  a  beautiful  mix- 
ture of  sweet  sonorous  vowels  and  consonants, 
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may  be  regarded  as  the  most  harmonious  of 
the  romance  languages. 

But  in  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
an  unvaried  melody,  a  continual  sameness  of 
syllables  or  words,  which  makes  a  kind  of  ding- 
dong,  when  an  author  does  not  chasten  his 
expressions.  In  one  who  seems  to  set  himself 
up  for  a  model,  we  read:  El  alitor  no  fiie  pni- 
dente  en  no  querer  que  sns  faltas  etimiende  y 
defienda  el  que  las  siente.  Another,  for  want  of 
attention,  or  of  a  good  ear,  says  :  Estos  ecos  lejos 
suenafi.  In  such  case  the  prose  will  always  be 
poor,  insipid,  and  monotonous. 

In  the  second  place,  care  must  be  taken  that 
many  vowels  of  the  same  kind  do  not  come 
together ;  for  example :  Oia  a  Atirelio ;  leia  a 
Ausonio;  vaya  acia  Europa,  etc.  This  fault  in 
letters  is  called  cacophony,  to  which  our  lan- 
guage is  inclined,  if  not  managed  with  care,  by 
consulting  the  ear,  which  is  the  best  judge  and 
the  best  rule. 

In  the  third  place,  we  ought  to  guard  as  much 
as  possible  against  the  meeting  of  rough,  strong 
consonants,  as  in  the  following  expressions :  error 
remoto;  trozos  roj'os;  sus  siictos  sucesos.  Skill  in 
this  matter  consists  in  knowing  where  to  insert 
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and  to  invert  words,  or  to  find  others  that  will 
make  a  phrase  more  flowing  and  sonorous. 

2.  Of  Words. — Every  discourse  consists  of 
words,  and  ever)'  word  expresses  an  idea. 
Accordingly  it  appears  that  the  grammatical 
order  of  these  sisfns  will  have  to  follow  the 
natural  course  which  ideas  take  in  their  affilia- 
tion. But  although  the  logical  rules  of  general 
grammar  prescribe  this  order  with  much 
severity,  the  oratorical  laws,  when  elegance, 
precision,  and  energy  are  sought,  permit  trans- 
position, which  is  more  free  in  some  languages 
than  in  others,  and  which  in  all  gives  more 
licence  to  poetry.  Nevertheless,  there  are  ideas 
which,  on  account  of  their  correlative  character, 
cannot  be  inverted  in  a  phrase ;  for  example, 
father  and  mother,  men  and  beasts,  years 
and  months,  etc. 

Who  does  not  know  that  the  arrangement  of 
these  words  has  to  observe  a  priority  of  time, 
place,  quality,  and  quantity  ?  With  all  that,  in 
many  serious  writings,  full  of  genius,  we  often 
meet  defects  of  this  kind,  which  prose  con- 
demns as  grave,  unless  some  other  excellent 
virtue  in  the  writer,  or  the  delicacy  of  his 
oratorical  rhythm,  makes  them  excusable. 
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On  the  other  hand,  all  words  being  signs 
representative  of  ideas,  they  ought  always  to 
observe  a  progression  dependent  on  the  order 
of  the  objects  that  they  embrace  ;  for  example, 
an  injury  grave,  cruel,  atrocious;  a  scene 
sad  and  horrible;  the  camp  was  attacked, 
destroyed,  annihilated.  But  adverbs,  con- 
junctions, and  other  particles  ought  to  be 
placed  where  usage  or  the  character  of  the 
language  prescribes,  although  harmony  may 
sometimes  allow  a  change  of  this  order.  In- 
tensives  and  superlatives  generally  precede  the 
subject  with  us ;  as,  an  intrepid  amazon,  a 
most  atrocious  crime. 

We  should  be  too  exact  and  prolix  if  we 
delayed  long  here  over  the  minute  rules  of 
the  mechanism  of  language.  A  sound  logic 
suffices  to  remind  us  of  the  care  that  is  re- 
quired by  didactic  order,  in  the  usual  and 
ordinary  course  of  ratiocination,  as  often  as  we 
believe  that  we  may  speak  under  correction, 
without  being  masters  in  the  philosophy  of 
grammar,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  studied 
by  a  civilised  man ;  because,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  think  in  order  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  art  of  speaking,  it  has  since  been  found  no 
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less  necessary  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  art  of 
thinking. 

3.  Of  Phrases. — A  phrase  is  that  part  of  a 
clause  in  which  the  sense  of  a  proposition  is 
not  perceived  ;  for  example  :  If  with  all  warn- 
ings, if  with  the  sight  of  death,  if  with  a 
picture  of  the  abyss.  .  .  .  This  is  a  clause  or 
member  with  three  phrases,  which  depend  on 
an  understanding  of  the  discourse.  There  are 
other  phrases  which  give  the  sense  by  them- 
selves alone ;  for  example :  He  delighted  all, 
moved  many,  instructed  few.  This  expres- 
sion, consisting  of  three  phrases,  completes  the 
sense  in  such  a  manner  that  each  phrase  con- 
tains its  own  portion.  In  fine,  there  are  other 
phrases  which  consist  of  a  single  word :  as. 
He  was  ambitious,  cruel,  perfidious,  and 
vindictive. 

4.  Of  Clauses. — The  clause  or  member  is 
that  part  of  a  period  in  which  the  words,  fail- 
ing as  it  were,  hold  the  general  meaning  in 
suspense,  and  leave  the  statement  incomplete. 
For  example :  If  religion  is  so  necessary  for 
mankind,  if  even  the  most  savage  nations 
have  been  unable  to  exist  without  it,  how 
will  you  .  .  .?     Here  wc  see  two  clauses,  but 
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we  have  not  the  full  meaning  of  the  dis- 
course. 

Still  there  are  other  clauses  which  make 
perfect  sense  by  themselves — when  many  pro- 
positions, independent  of  one  another,  are  in- 
terlaced. These  are  used  to  amplify  the  chief 
idea  of  a  discourse,  which,  although  set  forth 
in  many  connected  clauses,  does  not  require 
any  one  of  them  in  particular.  For  example  : 
The  passage  of  the  Granicus  made  Alexander 
master  of  the  Greek  colonies ;  the  battle  of 
Issus  placed  Tyre  and  Egypt  in  his  power; 
and  the  march  to  Arbela  brought  the  whole 
world  under  his  sway. 

5.  The  Period. — The  period  is  that  speech 
which  is  enclosed  as  it  were  in  a  circle,  con- 
sisting of  several  complete  phrases  and  clauses. 
There  may  be  one,  two,  three,  and  even  four 
clauses  or  members. 

The  period  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first,  which  is  the  proposition,  suspends  the 
sense ;  and  the  second,  which  is  the  conclusion, 
completes  the  sense. 

In  the  two-member  period,  the  proposition,  as 
well  as  the  conclusion,  is  simple.  Example : 
{i.)  Our  fatherland    having    given    us    birth, 
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education,  and  fortune,  (ii.)  we  ougfht,  as 
good  citizens,  to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  it. 
In  the  three- member  period,  the  proposition 
generally  includes  the  first  two  members,  and 
the  conclusion  forms  the  third.  Example : 
(i.)  Before  war  destroys  this  country,  (ii.)  and 
a  barbarous  soldiery  plunders  our  homes, 
(iii.)  let  us  go,  my  beloved  family,  to  seek 
rest  in  another  clime.  In  the  four-member 
period,  the  proposition  sometimes  takes  the  first 
three,  and  the  conclusion  the  last.  Example : 
(i.)  If  vice  is  to-day  so  common ;  (ii.)  if  the 
heart  of  man  always  seeks  what  flatters  it ; 
and  (iii.)  if  virtue  is  to-day  regarded  as  too 
bitter  and  austere,  (iv.)  why  have  so  many 
heroes,  abounding  in  riches,  pleasures,  and 
honours,  sacrificed  all  to  embrace  it? 

In  other  periods  of  four  members,  the  first 
two  are  given  to  the  proposition,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  to  the  conclusion.  Example :  (i.) 
Although  the  wicked  man  doubts  of  his 
Author,  (ii.)  and  blasphemes  Him  who 
created  all  things,  (iii.)  he  can  never  lose 
sight  of  works  that  are  not  of  men ;  (iv.) 
nay,  his  very  doubt  bears  witness  against 
his  unbelief. 
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II. 

ELEGANCE. 

This  word,  according  to  some,  is  derived  from 
eligere,  to  choose,  since  only  the  Latin  can  give 
its  true  etymology.  In  effect,  whatever  is  ele- 
gant is  choice. 

The  elegance  of  a  discourse  is  not  eloquence, 
but  one  of  its  qualities  ;  because,  as  we  have 
already  said,  elegance  is  nothing  more  than 
the  merit  of  diction  ;  but  a  discourse  cannot 
be  called  absolutely  good  if  it  is  not  elegant. 
Nevertheless,  the  orator  sometimes  moves  and 
convinces  without  elegance,  without  rhythm, 
without  harmony;  because  the  chief  point  in 
the  matter  of  eloquence  is  to  make  sure  that 
elegance  will  never  prejudice  strength.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  man  who  tries  to  persuade  others 
ought,  in  certain  cases,  to  sacrifice  elegance  of 
expression  to  the  greatness  of  the  subject  or 
the  vigour  of  the  thought. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  tongues  that  are 
more  suited  than  others  for  elegance,  and  many 
that  can  never  acquire  it.  Hard  or  heavy  ter- 
minations, a  frequency  or  a  harsh  concurrence 
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of  consonants,  a  rugged  assemblage  of  particles 
and  auxiliaries,  sometimes  all  meeting  in  one 
phrase,  offend  the  ear,  even  of  a  foreigner. 
But  our  language,  rich  and  majestic  when  well 
managed,  runs  along  smoothly  with  pomp  and 
freedom.  On  the  contrary,  when  ill  managed 
all  its  merit  disappears,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  example :  No  ha  podido  dejar  de  ser 
menester  que  el/a  hay  a  de  convenir  en  ello.  An 
expression  so  harsh,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
diffuse,  spoils  the  roundness  of  the  phrase,  and 
the  strength  of  the  thought. 

Elegance  may  be  divided  into  purity,  clear- 
ness, and  harmony. 

I.  Purity. —  Correctness  and  exactness  are 
the  constituent  qualities  of  purity  in  language. 
The  former  consists  in  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
the  rules  of  grammar,  and  to  words  that  have 
the  approval  of  usage.  The  latter  consists 
in  avoiding  obsolete  expressions,  condemned 
phrases,  and  poetic  inversions.  As  these  last 
disturb  the  connection  of  the  words,  a  licence 
for  them,  required  by  rhyme  and  verse,  is  not 
granted  to  the  orator. 

We  must  not  confound  purity  of  language 
with  purism  :  a  silly  affectation  wiiich  restrains 
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and  imprisons  genius.  All  purists  are,  as  a  rule, 
cold,  dry,  and  lifeless  in  their  writings. 

Correctness  looks  also  to  the  co-ordination  of 
the  phrases,  and  to  that  natural  concatenation 
of  the  words  which  corresponds  to  the  thread 
of  the  ideas.  These  virtues  contribute  to  good 
construction  ;  and  defects  in  this  matter,  so  es- 
sential to  exact  speech,  are  called  solecisms. 

Although  we  regard  correctness  as  so  neces- 
sary, the  orator  ought  not  to  be  such  a  slave 
to  it  as  to  let  it  extinguish  the  vivacity  of  a  dis- 
course. Then  little  failings  will  have  a  happy 
licence.  If  it  is  a  fault  to  be  incorrect,  it  is  also 
a  great  defect  to  be  cold  ;  and  sometimes  it  is 
better  to  fail  in  grammar  than  in  eloquence,  that 
is,  it  is  better  to  be  inexact  than  languid. 

2.  Clearness. — This  is  a  grammatical  virtue 
(vhich  depends  entirely  on  the  rules  of  correct- 
ness, and  on  the  propriety  of  the  words  ;  con- 
sequently, on  a  brief,  limpid  enunciation  of 
thoughts. 

Clearness,  that  fundamental  law  so  much 
forgotten  by  those  very  writers  who  become 
obscure  in  trying  to  be  profound,  consists  not 
only  in  shunning  equivocal  constructions,  and 
phrases  overladen  with  ideas  accessory  to  the 
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chief  idea,  but  also  in  avoiding  subtilities,  whose 
delicacy  cannot  be  perceived  by  all  those  whom 
the  orator  ought  to  entertain,  move,  or  bring 
over  to  his  views.  Let  us  always  despise  that 
puerile  and  futile  art  of  making  things  appear 
more  wonderful  than  they  really  are.  Acute- 
ness  always  becomes  ridiculous  in  subjects 
capable  of  elevation  and  vehemence,  which 
require  a  certain  force  and  a  vivid  colouring, 
in  order  to  leave  them  their  freshness  and  their 
nobleness,  without  trying  to  embellish  them. 

3.  Harmony.  —  Among  the  virtues  of  ele- 
gance we  count  harmony,  another  of  the  orna- 
ments most  indispensable  for  an  oratorical 
discourse.  Harmony,  properly  speaking,  is 
that  pleasing  effect  produced  when  many  con- 
cordant sounds  strike  on  the  ear  at  the  same 
time.  For  this  reason,  a  celebrated  man  has 
remarked  that  we  abuse  the  word  "  harmony," 
to  explain  the  effects  of  melody,  which  means 
a  number  of  agreeable  sounds  heard  singly  in 
succession.  In  effect,  when  we  listen  to  a  dis- 
course, we  hear  every  syllable,  every  word,  every 
phrase,  every  sentence,  one  after  another,  for  the 
pronunciation  cannot  change  this  order.  lUit 
let    us    employ   the    word    generally    used    by 
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rhetoricians,  and  define  harmony  by  the  idea 
rightly  awakened  in  our  minds  by  the  word 
"  melody." 

There  are  some  ears  insensible  to  the  har- 
mony of  music  :  it  is  not  surprising  then  if  there 
are  some  insensible  to  the  harmon}^  of  language; 
but  in  neither  case  can  art  remedy  the  defect  of 
nature. 

Harmony  of  language,  in  the  first  place, 
results  from  the  syllabic  value  of  the  words 
that  make  up  a  phrase,  I  mean  to  say,  from 
the  length  or  the  shortness  of  the  syllables, 
combined  in  such  manner  as  to  precipitate  or 
to  retard  the  pronunciation,  according  as  the 
ear  chooses.  Thus  we  have  a  number  of  short 
syllables  in  Rapida  bola,  and  of  long  ones  in 
Martyr  constante. 

In  the  second  place,  harmony  results  from 
the  quality  of  the  words.  I  do  not  mean  their 
nobleness  or  meanness,  their  strength  or  weak- 
ness, because  this  is  not  the  direct  object  of 
rhetoric,  but  that  material  difference  in  which 
prosody  considers  them  —  whether  acute  or 
grave,  slow  or  rapid,  harsh  or  sweet. 

Lastly,  there  is  in  languages  another  principle 
of  harmony,  and  it  is  that  which  results  from  the 
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co-ordination  of  the  words,  and  of  the  phrases. 
This  rnay  be  called  oratorical  harmony,  while 
that  which  comes  from  the  syllabic  value  of  the 
words  is  grammatical  harmony,  which  depends 
solely  on  the  language.  The  former  results  in 
part  from  the  language,  and  in  part  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  language  is  managed  ; 
because,  if  we  have  the  power  of  changing 
words  already  made,  we  have  no  less  the 
power,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  arranging  them 
in  the  manner  most  harmonious. 

The  first  kind  of  oratorical  harmony  is  a 
precious  quality  in  the  genius  of  our  language, 
which,  although  it  does  not  permit  the  licence  of 
Greek  and  Latin  inversion,  does  not  neglect  a 
certain  liberty  in  following  the  most  simple  and 
natural  order  of  ideas.  But  it  always  condemns 
violent  transpositions,  and  approves  only  of  that 
inversion  which  is  necessary  to  give  a  discourse 
more  harmon\',  clearness,  and  strength.  Ar- 
range a  period  of  Cicero  or  Flechier  in  some 
other  way:  the  words  and  the  meaning  will 
remain  the  same,  but  the  harmony  will  be  lost. 

This  co-ordination  of  words,  of  which  we 
shall  treat  later  on,  helps  not  only  to  beautify 
a  thought,  but  also  to  give  it  more  weight.     But 
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sometimes  in  seeking  harmony,  the  secondary 
is  preferred  to  the  primary,  the  natural  order  of 
ideas  is  reversed.  As  if  one  should  say:  The 
death  and  terror  of  the  Numantian,  the  natural 
order  being :  The  terror  and  death  of  the 
Numantian. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  licence  cannot  be  used 
but  when  the  ideas  that  are  inverted  are  so 
closely  connected  with  one  another  that  they 
are  presented  almost  at  the  same  moment  to 
the  ear  and  to  the  mind.  Nevertheless,  in  this 
strong  style,  when  there  is  question  of  painting 
thinsfs  frreat  or  terrible,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary,  if  not  to  sacrifice,  at  least  to  alter  the 
harmony. 

The  ancients  had  exceedingly  delicate  ideas 
on  this  accessory  quality  of  a  discourse,  and 
among  them  all  chiefly  Cicero.  This  attention 
to  harmony  is  not  at  all  opposed  to  the  pathetic, 
in  which  strong  and  great  ideas  dispense  with 
anxiety  about  terms.  Here  we  treat  only  of 
the  mechanical  arrangement  of  words,  and  not 
of  expression  in  itself,  which  is  dictated  by 
nature,  while  the  other  is  regulated  by  art. 

But  when  harmonical  co-ordination  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  logical  co-ordination,  which  side 
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is  the  orator  to  take  ?  He  ought  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  case,  sacrifice  harmony  at  one  time, 
and  correctness  at  another  :  the  first,  when  he 
would  strike  by  things,  and  the  second,  when  he 
would  move  by  words  ;  but  both  sacrifices  ought 
to  be  slight,  and  very  rare. 

In  fine,  it  may  appear  incredible  to  many 
what  a  difference  is  caused  in  harmony  by  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  word  at  the  end  of  a  phrase, 
by  a  masculine  or  a  feminine  cadence,  and 
sometimes  by  one  syllable  more  or  less  within 
the  space  of  a  clause.  A  certain  author  says  : 
Todos  la  aborrecian^  y  la  despreciaban  los  mas. 
The  final  monosyllable  here  is  harsh  and  un- 
pleasant. Change  the  order,  and  we  shall  con- 
clude the  phrase  with  a  more  flowing  and 
sonorous  cadence,  thus :  Todos  la  aborrecian ; 
los  mas  la  despreciaban. 

III. 

RHYTHM. 

Rhythm  is  that  melody  which  arises  from 
measure  in  the  parts  of  a  discourse.  For, 
besides  the  accentuation  and  co-ordination  of 
the  words,  harmony  requires  another  condition 
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no  less  necessary,  which  consists  in  not  hav- 
ing any  remarkable  inequality  between  the 
members  of  a  period,  and  in  avoiding  periods 
excessively  prolonged,  as  well  as  phrases  that 
are  choked  up ;  because  the  discourse  ought 
not  to  put  the  speaker  out  of  breath,  nor 
cause  him  to  be  taking  breath  every  moment. 
Finally,  it  consists  in  knowing  how  to  inter- 
mix full  and  well-sustained  periods  with  those 
which  are  not  so,  in  order  to  please  and  to 
satisfy  the  ear. 

But  affectation  and  violence,  enemies  to  all 
kinds  of  beauty,  are  no  less  so  in  this  matter. 
Usage,  and  the  ear,  better  than  painful  study, 
will  help  to  make  this  delicate  knack  easy;  and 
a  careful  attention  to  the  great  models  will 
teach  it  sooner  than  any  rules.  An  experienced 
writer  perceives  by  a  kind  of  musical  instinct 
the  harmonical  succession  of  words,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  good  reader  sees  at  a  glance  the 
syllables  which  go  before  and  those  which 
follow.* 

*  The  following  example  will  give  an  idea  of  that  flow  in  oratori- 
cal rhythm  which  comes  from  the  equality,  order,  and  harmony  of 
the  members  of  a  discourse  :  La  retina  de  Tyro  por  Alejandro, 
y  la  situacion  feliz  del  promontorio,  la  infancia  de  la  Italia,  y  las 
turhulencias  de  la  Grecia  acantonaron  la  indtistria  viercantil  en 
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But  although  the  elegant  discourse  always 
observes  a  rhythmic  cadence,  it  does  not  follow 
a  regular  measure  as  determined  in  poetry. 
Hence  a  discreet  writer  is  always  careful  that 
his  prose  may  not  take  the  strict  rhythm  of 
versification.  Still  it  is  observed  that  all  pleas- 
ing and  sonorous  prose  contains  many  phrases 
of  a  certain  metre.  But  the  orator  who  knows 
how  to  distribute  such  will  give  to  his  discourse 
the  beauty  and  melody  of  poetry,  without  its 
monotony. 

At  other  times,  not  to  be  wanting  in  rhythm, 
a  w^ord  is  added  or  repeated,  although  not  quite 
according  to  the  genius  of  our  language.  At 
least  the  usual  character  of  the  Castilian  dialect 
is  to  admit  few  repetitions  of  particles,  which 
nearly  always  destroy  the  fluency  of  a  phrase. 
If  we  say:  The  encouragement  of  the  sciences 
and  arts,  the  rh}'thm  which  fails  in  tiie  last 
words  deprives  the  phrase  of  a  musical  cadence. 
We  should  rather  say:  The  encouragement  of 
the  sciences  and  the  arts.     The  repetition  of 

la  plaza  de  Carthago,  setiora  de  las  riquezas,  y  las  vavegaciones. 
This  piece  of  composition,  truly  full,  and  well-sustained  with 
sonoruus  phrases,  would  have  lost  much  of  its  merit  if  it  had 
concluded  thus  :  acaittoiiaron  la  inercantil iiidustriaen  Carthago^ 
senora  de  las  navegac tones,  y  las  riquezas. 
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the  article  completes  the  measure  that  the  ear 
desires,  not  to  be  offended.  Following  the 
genius  of  our  language,  we  should  say:  It  was 
for  his  comfort  and  satisfaction.  But  sacri- 
ficing exactness  to  harmony,  we  say :  He  lost 
his  honour  and  his  fortune. 


IV. 

PROPRIETY. 

It  being  chiefly  speech,  with  the  exercise  of 
this  precious  faculty,  that  distinguishes  man 
from  the  beast,  and  even  from  his  fellow-man, 
the  perfecting  of  language  deserves  the  most 
serious  care,  and  requires  the  most  profound 
investigation.  Nevertheless,  we  must  admit 
that  a  too  scrupulous  examination  of  gram- 
matical minutiae  will  always  communicate  to  a 
discourse  a  wearisome  dryness  and  monotony. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  wish  to  justify  the 
sloth  and  the  presumptuous  self-sufficiency  of 
those  who  think  that  they  have  the  privilege 
of  writing  with  propriety,  }'et  without  going 
to  any  trouble. 

As  propriety  of  terms  is  a  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  great  writers,  their  subject,  let  us  say 
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it  again,  ought  always  to  be  on  a  level  with 
their  style.  This  virtue  is  that  which  shows  the 
true  talent  of  writing,  not  that  worthless  art  of 
disguising  common  ideas  under  vain  colours. 
From  propriety  of  terms  comes  conciseness  in 
matters  of  controversy,  as  well  as  elegance  in 
those  of  amenity,  and  energy  in  those  which  are 
great  or  pathetic. 

But  if  it  is  ever  true  that  a  tedious  care  to 
speak  with  propriety  checks  the  flight  of  genius, 
and  enervates  the  vigour  of  talent,  it  is  when  we 
undertake  to  write  in  a  dead  language,  or  in  one 
fundamentally  unknown.  Then  it  is  that,  los- 
ing time  in  searching,  weighing,  and  measuring 
every  word,  the  activity  of  the  most  fertile  mind 
is  checked.  It  is  then  impossible  that  the  dis- 
course should  not  reveal  the  difficulty  and  the 
embarrassment  in  its  composition. 

Let  us,  therefore,  prepare  ourselves  by  a 
serious  and  profound  study  of  our  own  lan- 
guage ;  and  things  will  become  clear  to  the 
mind  with  their  representative  signs.  Then, 
solely  occupied  with  the  subject  proposed,  we 
shall  display  all  the  riches  of  elocution  with 
that  skill  and  lucidity  which  follow  from  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  language. 
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This  propriety,  so  necessary,  depends  on  an 
exact  and  settled  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  every  word.  Hence  it  is  supremely  im- 
portant to  discern  the  partial  ideas  that  may 
be  shut  up  in  the  general  meaning  of  a  single 
word,  distinguishing  in  it  the  accessory  ideas 
from  the  principal :  a  subject  on  which  we 
are  now  about  to  enter. 

I.  Synonymous  Terms. — To  propriety  of 
speech  belongs  the  choice  of  those  words 
which  are  commonly  called  synonymous.  The 
discourse  will  want  precision  and  energy  as 
often  as  the  thought  is  overwhelmed  by  a 
flood  of  analogous  words,  which  deprive  the 
expression  of  rapidity  and  strength. 

The  slight  difference  found  in  synonyms, 
that  is,  the  special  character  of  these  words, 
which  assimilates  or  groups  them  as  related 
by  one  idea  common  to  all,  distinguishes  them 
by  some  accessory  idea  particular  to  each. 
Hence  comes  the  necessity  of  selecting  them 
with  intelligence  and  skill,  and  of  using  them 
with  accuracy:  a  quality  as  rare  as  it  is  precious 
in  a  writer  who  wishes  to  make  solid  what  in 
others  is  only  bright. 

This    happy    selection,   entirely    opposed    to 
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verbosit)',  teaches  always  to  speak  things,  to 
say  things  worth  saying.  An  enemy  to  the 
abuse  of  words,  it  makes  language  intelligible ; 
judicious  in  the  use  of  terms,  it  chastens  and 
strengthens  the  expression ;  strictly  exact,  it 
banishes  vague  images,  and  all  indefinite,  un- 
necessary correctives  (as  it  were,  in  such  a 
manner  that,  but  little  different  from),  with 
which  negligent  and  superficial  minds  are  con- 
tent. Finally,  it  must  be  said  that  the  spirit 
of  discernment  and  accuracy  is  the  true  light 
which  in  a  discourse  distinguishes  the  learned 
man  from  the  vulgar. 

To  acquire  this  accuracy,  the  writer  who 
would  be  eloquent  ought  to  be  somewhat 
scrupulous  about  words,  until  he  comes  to 
know  that  those  which  are  called  synonyms  are 
not  such  with  all  the  strictness  of  a  resem- 
blance so  perfect  that  their  meaning  should 
be  uniform  in  all.  Then,  examining  them 
more  closely,  he  immediately  sees  that  this 
resemblance  does  not  embrace  the  full  extent 
or  force  of  their  signification  ;  that  it  consists 
only  in  one  principal  idea,  which  all  include 
indefinitely  and  generall}-;  but  that  each  one 
is    diversified     in     its     wa)'     b)-     means    of    a 
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secondary  or  accessory  idea,  which  consti- 
tutes its  proper  and  particular  character.  Who 
will  say  that  the  words  excite,  incite,  pro- 
voke, can  be  used  indifferently  for  one  same 
idea?  The  same  I  say  of  fear,  dread, 
timidity.  The  same  of  frightful,  stupen- 
dous, horrible. 

Through  a  mistaken  notion  of  richness,  many 
fall  into  this  lavish  display  of  words.  At  other 
times,  the  uncertainty  and  indecision  that  they 
experience  regarding  their  specific  sense  oblige 
them  to  multiply  terms,  so  as  to  find  among 
many  what  they  want.  In  the  first  case  I  say 
that  it  is  not  the  numerical  value  of  words  that 
constitutes  the  richness  of  a  language,  but  that 
value  which  comes  from  their  diversity,  like  that 
which  appears  in  the  works  of  nature.  In  the 
second  case  I  add  that  he  who  writes  or  speaks 
has  not  that  fine  instinct  which  a  philosophic 
rigour  of  speech  requires. 

When  the  words  vary  only  in  sound,  and  not 
by  a  greater  or  less  energy,  extension,  precision, 
or  simplicity  than  the  ideas  carry,  then  instead 
of  enriching  a  discourse,  they  rather  impoverish 
it,  by  burdening  the  memory.  This  is  to 
confound   abundance   with   superfluity,  and,  as 
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somebody  says,  to  make  the  magnificence  of 
a  banquet  consist  more  in  the  number  of  the 
dishes  than  of  the  meats.  In  fine,  considering 
that  among  the  various  words  which  make  us 
sensible  of  a  thought,  there  is  only  one  really 
proper  word,  all  the  others,  having  different 
degrees  of  value,  weaken  and  confound  good 
expression. 

To  have  the  art  of  making  these  fine  delicate 
distinctions,  an  art  so  essential  in  communicat- 
ing one's  thoughts,  a  man  must  have  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  he  speaks 
or  writes.  He  who  wants  this  virtue  will  use, 
for  example,  the  words  to  join,  to  unite,  to 
reconcile,  without  noticing  that  those  are 
joined  who  were  strangers  before,  those  are 
united  who  differed  in  opinion,  and  those  are 
reconciled  who,  by  ill  turns,  had  become 
enemies.  Here  there  are  three  acts  of  con- 
ciliation in  general  (in  which  respect  only  they 
are  synonymous),  but  with  different  ends  and 
in  different  circumstances. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  words  state 
and  situation.  The  former  denotes  something 
habitual  and  permanent ;  the  latter,  something 
accidental   and  transitory.     Who  does   not  see 
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likewise  the  difference  between  pleasure,  relish, 
and  delight?  Or  between  aid,  help,  and  suc- 
cour ?  And  thus  of  innumerable  others,  which 
include  different  actions,  motives,  and  objects, 
although  they  embrace  one  idea  in  common. 
To  show  this  difference,  a  writer  said  of  a 
certain  personage :  He  lived  with  austerity, 
thought  with  rigour,  and  punished  with 
severity. 

2.  Technical  Terms,  —  As  proper  terms 
are  nothing  more  than  those  oral  signs  which 
custom  has  destined  to  represent  precisely  the 
ideas  to  be  expressed,  exactness  of  language 
depends  also  on  a  good  or  a  bad  selection  of 
the  technical  words  in  each  science  or  art.  For 
want  of  this  knowledge,  a  certain  author,  com- 
paring the  conduct  of  a  just  man,  who  struggles 
against  the  temptations  of  vice,  with  that  of  a 
military  general  before  going  to  battle,  says  : 
The  good  general  ought  in  the  first  place  to 
inspect  his  soldiers.  Now  a  surgeon  may 
inspect ;  but  a  general  reviews. 

Every  science,  every  profession,  has  its  own 
peculiar  vocabulary,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
most  necessary  for  him  who  is  to  be  considered 
a  good  writer ;  since,  as  words  are  not  natural 
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but  conventional  signs  of  things,  they  signify 
whatever  men  wish,  being  set  apart  for  one 
object,  and  not  for  another  :  although  time,  and 
a  more  or  less  constant  use,  have  increased  the 
various  acceptations  of  one  same  word,  on  the 
discernment  of  which  clearness  and  precision 
now  depend. 

Who  will  deny  that  the  small  number  of  correct 
writers  is  owing  to  carelessness  or  ignorance  in 
a  matter  so  essential  to  good  language  ? 

That  the  different  acceptations  of  one  word 
may  be  seen,  the  word  column  is  a  term 
proper  to  architecture ;  but  physical  science 
adopts  it  for  a  column  of  water,  a  column  of 
air,  etc.  Then  military  tactics  employ  it  to 
describe  various  movements  —  a  column  of 
infantry,  to  march  in  column,  to  form  into 
column,  etc. 

To  speak  with  propriety,  we  ought  to  avoid 
the  vague  general  terms  of  ordinary  language, 
as  often  as  we  wish  to  introduce  the  proper 
idioms  of  any  particular  profession.  For  ex- 
ample :  middle  is  a  common  word  to  express 
that  part  which  is  at  an  equal  distance  from  two 
extremes  ;  but  it  would  be  improper  to  say : 
the   cavalry   broke  the  middle   of   the   army, 
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instead  of  saying  the  centre :  a  word  that 
has  a  determinate  application  in  military  for- 
mations. The  same  may  be  said  of  that  other 
word,  side,  which  in  the  formation  of  a  bat- 
talion is  expressed  by  flank,  and  in  that  of  an 
army  by  wing. 

To  this  class  also  pertains  the  accidental 
impropriety  of  some  words,  now  antiquated, 
and  banished  from  almost  every  profession, 
their  place  being  gradually  taken  by  new 
words,  in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  cul- 
ture, and  the  changes  in  things  and  tastes  of 
each  age.  Nowadays  that  writer  would  make 
himself  ridiculous  who  should  say  footmen  for 
infantry,  horns  for  wings,  row  for  file,  heads 
for  chiefs,  expugnation  for  siege,  conversa- 
tion for  conference,  etc. 

If  in  the  military  art  alone  so  many  things 
are  to  be  observed,  not  to  depart  from  a  pure, 
clear,  proper  language,  what  shall  we  say  with 
regard  to  political,  nautical,  legal,  and  medi- 
cal arts }  What  with  regard  to  philosophy 
in  general,  which,  multiplying  and  sub-divid- 
ing ideas,  has  changed  words,  or  their  usual 
acceptations?  Thus  we  do  not  say  at  present 
the  understanding,  but  the  mind  of  the  law  ; 
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nor  the  divisions,  but  the  parts  of  the  world  ; 
nor  scholastic  discipline,  but  human  know- 
ledge, etc.  And  as  a  great  variety  of  tech- 
nical dictionaries  makes  up  the  scientific  lan- 
guage of  a  nation,  an  eloquent  writer,  although 
he  may  not  be  a  master  in  every  profession 
or  occupation,  ought  at  least  to  be  acquainted 
with  its  language. 

With  an  ordinary  dictionary,  and  diffuse  cir- 
cumlocutions, we  may,  it  is  true,  treat  of 
almost  every  object  of  the  human  under- 
standing ;  but  then  the  physicist  will  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  blacksmith,  nor  the 
astronomer  from  the  shepherd.  Moreover,  as 
a  writer  must  not  lose  sight  of  elegance  and 
precision,  the  delays  of  disentanglement,  caused 
by  common  language  on  scientific  matters, 
make  the  style  feeble  and  poor,  and  the  ex- 
pression nearly  always  vague.  For  example, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  properties  of  gold,  and 
I  say  with  round  and  fluent  enunciation  :  The 
ductility  and  malleability  of  gold  increase 
its  value.  But  using  common  language,  I 
should  say :  The  ease  and  readiness  with 
which  gold  may  be  drawn  out  and  ham- 
mered out  increase  its  value. 
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No  one  can  expect  the  most  learned  writer 
in  the  world  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  warrior, 
a  physicist,  an  astronomer,  an  architect,  and  a 
mariner ;  but  strength  and  nobility  of  expres- 
sion require  the  language  of  each  one  in  turn, 
when  he  describes  or  compares  some  martial 
feat,  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  the  rules  of  proportion  in  art, 
and  the  spread  of  navigation. 

Neither  do  I  mean  that  the  orator  should 
speak  with  the  scientific  ostentation  of  a 
lecturer  who  wishes  to  shine,  or  a  professor 
who  dogmatises ;  nor  that  he  should  plunge 
into  the  deepest  secrets  and  finest  theories  of 
every  art  and  science.  It  will  suffice  for  him 
to  use  terms  of  general  and  recognised  accepta- 
tion, but  always  peculiar  to  the  matter ;  and 
even  this  only  in  similes,  comparisons,  alle- 
gories, parallelisms,  emblems,  and  the  like, 
which  must  always  preserve  the  language  of 
the  object  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  this 
object  must  always  be  one  of  those  most 
generally  known.  Since  the  orator  would  make 
himself  unintelligible  and  insupportable  who, 
forgetting  that  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
majority  of  men,   should   use   expressions   too 
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scientific,  for  the  most  part  metaphorical,  and 
not  employ  them  through  necessity,  but  merely 
for  ornament.  He  would  make  himself  both 
ridiculous  and  obscure  who  should  say  the 
explosion  of  his  anger,  the  oscillation  of  his 
conscience,  the  retrograde  movement  of  his 
studies,  when  he  could  say  with  more  clear- 
ness and  propriety  the  outburst  of  his  anger, 
the  waverings  of  his  conscience,  the  decay  or 
the  decline  of  his  studies. 

Finally,  to  impropriety  of  speech  may  be 
referred  some  words,  which,  although  they  have 
one  same  general  meaning,  usage  and  accuracy 
apply  to  distinct  objects,  but  comprehended 
under  one  same  idea.  Though  these  words  : 
statute,  institute,  institution,  rule,  ordinance, 
embrace  one  same  general  idea,  and  in  former 
ages  were  employed  indifferently  by  most  of 
our  writers,  actual  practice  has  given  them  the 
following  determination  :  the  statutes  of  a 
university,  religious  institutes,  social  institu- 
tions, the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  infantry. 

Innumerable  are  the  examples  which  we 
might  bring  forward  to  show  that  every  cen- 
tury fixes  a  portion   of  the  language,  accord- 
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ing  as  manners  and  customs  change  for  better 
or  for  worse. 

V. 

CHOICE   OF   WORDS. 

It  is  by  a  fictitious  art  that  the  commonest 
matters  are  estimated  ;  thus  we  may  sa}-  that 
words  have  no  other  value  than  that  which  is 
given  to  them.  And  as  these  are  representa- 
tive signs  of  our  ideas,  they  ought  to  spring 
from  our  ideas,  because  good  expressions  are 
generally  joined  with  things  and  follow  them, 
as  the  shadow  does  the  body.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  a  great  mistake  to  believe  that  they 
should  be  sought  outside  of  the  subject :  what 
is  of  importance  is  to  know  how  to  choose 
them,  and  to  employ  every  one  in  its  own 
place. 

Nevertheless,  the  orator  ought  not  to  worry 
himself  in  disputing  about  every  word  or 
syllable :  a  fruitless  delicacy  and  labour,  which 
cannot  fail  to  cool  the  warmth  of  sentiment 
and  imagination. 

I.  Figurative  Words. — It  is  wonderful  how 
some  words,  which  are  found  in  the  mouth  of 
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everybody,  and  which  have  no  special  beauty, 
acquire  suddenly  a  certain  lustre  that  makes 
them  quite  different,  being  managed  with  art 
and  used  on  particular  occasions.  The  word 
flash,  applied  to  lightning,  is  a  simple  and 
proper  term  ;  but  when  the  poet  employs  it  in 
expressing  the  angry  glance  of  a  man,  his  eyes 
flashed,  the  eyes  seem  to  shine  and  to  gleam 
with  more  vivacity. 

An  eloquent  historian,  painting  the  state  of 
Asia  after  the  rise  of  Mahometanism,  says  : 
Asia,  crushed  by  arbitrary  power,  and 
trampled  on  by  barbarous  conquerors,  is 
divided  into  vast  solitudes:  a  theatre  of 
desolation,  which  does  not  deserve  a  look 
from  the  historian.  What  liveliness  and  bril- 
liancy do  the  words  crushed  and  trampled  on 
here  give  to  the  expression  ? 

2.  Energetic  Words. — Energy  means  more 
than  strength.  It  is  applied  to  picturesque  pas- 
sages, and  also  to  the  character  of  speech.  But 
an  orator  can  unite  strength  of  reasoning  with 
energy  of  expression  :  the  pictures  will  then  be 
energetic,  because  the  images  will  be  strong. 
Energy  is  nothing  but  that  clear  and  vivid  re- 
presentation  which    places  objects   in   view   by 
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means  of  certain  images.  These  will  always 
be  confused  if  not  presented  with  their  proper 
terms. 

Of  Marshal  De  Turenne,  an  orator  says  :  At 
the  battle  of  Dunas  he  was  to  be  seen 
wrenching-  the  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  foreign  soldiers,  incarnadined  with  brutal 
ferocity  against  the  conquered.  Instead  of 
wrenching  he  could  have  said  taking,  and 
instead  of  incarnadined,  enraged.  But  would 
the  latter  words  have  had  the  same  strength 
and  energy  as  the  former?  Does  not  the 
word  wrenching  show  us  the  firm  grip  with 
which  the  soldiers  held  their  weapons,  and 
consequently  the  power  of  him  who  disarmed 
them  ?  Incarnadined :  does  not  this  word 
present  to  us  an  image  of  a  wolf,  crammed 
with  food,  and  clutching  the  remains  of  its 
prey?  This  happy  choice  of  words  is  the 
most  evident  proof  of  genius,  which  knows 
how  to  give  body  to  things  that  are  to  cause 
a  greater  sensation. 

Another  celebrated  writer,  speaking  of  Nero 
in  his  latter  years,  says  :  He  was  gangrened 
with  vices.  He  might  have  said  infected 
with  vices  ;    but  this  word  is  less  energetic,  as 
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well  as  more  general,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
point  out  any  particular  disease,  nor  a  terrible, 
incurable,  and  visible  ailment,  the  most  proper 
for  a  comparison  between  the  moral  and  the 
physical  man.  He  might  have  said  corrupted, 
a  word  more  vague,  and  which,  much  as  it  may 
say,  expresses  nothing  here.  Finally,  he  might 
have  said  full  of  vices  :  a  word  still  more  vague 
and  indeterminate,  because  all  things  are  full  in 
nature,  even  space  itself,  according  to  scientists. 

Moses  says  in  his  sublime  canticle :  Thou 
hast  sent  Thy  wrath,  O  Lord,  which  has 
devoured  them  as  stubble.  What  a  beautiful 
image !  5tubble  is  consumed  in  an  instant : 
to  devour  is  to  annihilate  by  burning ;  to 
devour  as  stubble  is  the  act  of  a  moment, 
and  this  act  against  a  countless  army.  Human 
language  cannot  represent  the  anger  of  God  as 
more  powerful  or  formidable. 

If  to  make  an  impression,  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  well,  to  speak  well  it  is  even  more  neces- 
sary to  find  out  that  word  which  will  excite  in 
the  hearer  all  those  ideas  with  which  the  orator 
surrounds  his  object. 

3.  Strong  Words. — The  expression  will  be 
strong  as  often  as  the  words  are  not  general,  nor 
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of  a  vague  extensive  meaning.  The  most  lively 
and  energetic  are  the  most  proper  in  which 
to  present  things.  For  example :  to  damage 
honour  is  very  general  and  vague,  and  con- 
sequently weaker  than  to  wound  honour.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  to  conquer,  more  exten- 
sive and  less  vivid  than  to  rout,  which  always 
includes  the  idea  of  great  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  defeated.  Thus  we  say:  Hannibal  routed 
the  Roman  legions  under  Varro. 

If  it  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  men  think 
better  than  they  speak,  to  what  are  we  to  at- 
tribute it  but  to  the  difficulty  of  hitting  upon 
the  most  sensible  signs  for  their  ideas  ?  Hence 
we  see  that  nearly  all  people  know  the  value 
and  merit  of  good  expression  in  great  geniuses, 
and  are  incapable  of  reproducing  it.  They  are 
wounded  and  cannot  wound. 

4.  Definite  Words.  —  To  speak  with 
strength  and  energy  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
indefinite  words,  which,  not  being  rigorously 
determined,  leave  the  meaning  in  some  way 
vague,  representing  objects  in  an  abstract  and 
too  generic  manner. 

A  certain  author,  speaking  of  a  king  whose 
actions  ought  to  be  in  keeping  with  his  rank. 
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says :  Sublimity  of  actions  arises  from 
thoughts.  Would  it  not  be  more  natural 
and  less  obscure  to  say:  Sublime  actions  are 
born  of  lofty  thoughts?  The  words  sub- 
limity and  arises  are  abstract,  and  too  far 
away  for  their  strength  to  be  perceived  by 
all.  Moreover,  their  meaning,  not  determined 
b)'  the  definite  article  the,  is  more  extensive 
and  vague,  and  the  thought  is  more  obscure 
for  want  of  the  association  of  intermediary 
ideas,  which  fix  better  the  objects  that  are  to 
be  considered  by  the  reader. 

Another  writer  of  the  same  age  and  taste 
says :  The  cedar  grows  more  in  one  day  than 
the  hyssop  in  a  lustrum,  because  stout  first- 
fruits  threaten  to  be  gigantic.  Would  it  not 
be  clearer  to  say:  Because  that  which  is  to 
be  gigantic  is  born  large  ?  First=fruits  and 
gigantic,  taken  in  the  plural,  make  up  a  col- 
lection of  abstractions,  and  the  omission  of  the 
article  the  forms  an  abstraction  altogether  too 
general. 

All  vague  and  indeterminate  expressions 
make  the  style  obscure,  cold,  and  languid. 
They  do  not  persuade,  because  they  prove 
little ;    they    do    not    move,    because    they    do 
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not  present  objects  clearly  and  determinately; 
finally,  they  do  not  please,  because  they  depart 
from  nature. 

But  as  it  is  easier  to  find  the  genus  than  the 
species,  there  are  few  writers  who  carry  convic- 
tion with  their  words,  that  is,  who  employ  words 
most  proper,  most  particular,  most  characteristic 
of  things,  to  fix  on  these  all  our  attention.  If  I 
say  of  Caligula :  He  was  a  bad  prince,  I  say 
nothing,  I  specify  nothing ;  because  other 
princes  have  been  so,  though  not  in  the  same 
degree  or  manner  as  Caligula.  If  speaking  of 
the  fluidit}^  of  quicksilver,  I  say:  It  is  a  well- 
known  truth,  I  say  little.  If:  It  is  a  visible 
truth,  I  say  more,  because  I  give  matter  and 
colour  to  an  immaterial  object,  such  as  truth. 
But  if  I  say:  It  is  a  palpable  truth,  I  cannot  say 
more,  because  I  then  add  solidity. 

5.  Epithets. — Epithets  contribute  very  much 
to  the  strength,  energy,  and  nobility  of  a  dis- 
course, especially  when  they  are  figured.  For 
example  :  The  triumphant  bands  of  Alexander, 
the  victorious  standards  of  the  empire,  a 
straight-haired  race. 

Epithets  truly  estimable  are  those  which  add 
some  new  idea  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
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and  without  which  the  phrase  would  lose  much 
of  its  merit.  Hence  we  see  that  some  add 
grace,  as  the  smiling  dawn,  the  golden  har\est. 
Others  add  dignity,  as  a  noble  stock,  a  vener- 
able antiquit}'.  Others  give  increase,  as  su- 
preme power,  intrepid  valour,  immense  ocean. 
Others  give  a  certain  energy,  as  a  wild  shout, 
a  bloody  battle.  Others  give  vehemence,  as  a 
merciless  cheat,  an  unrelenting  tyrant.  Others 
illustrate  and  explain  the  thing  which  the)-  ac- 
company, as  evangelical  doctrine,  theological 
treatise,  arbitrary  power,  eternal  glory.  In 
these  examples  the  epithet  limits  the  too 
general  and  vague  meaning  of  the  subject. 

Other  epithets  ought  to  be  made  strictly 
adequate  to  the  subject,  forming,  if  possible, 
its  attribute,  as  here  :  the  pious  Numa  soothed 
his  people  with  religion  ;  the  rash  Charles 
XII.  perished  in  the  danger  that  he  had 
sought.  The  epithets  pious  and  rash  are 
exactly  suitable,  the  one  for  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing religion,  and  the  other  for  the  conduct 
of  a  king  who  exposes  himself  like  a  grenadier. 
This  happy  discernment  in  epithets  constitutes 
a  congruency  with  the  behaviour  of  the  sub- 
jects reviewed.     If  we  said   of  Numa  the  just 
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Numa,  and  of  Charles  XII.  the  generous 
Charles — although  these  epithets  might  express 
qualities  in  the  princes,  we  should  be  guilty  of 
a  notable  incongruency  ;  because  the  deeds  that 
are  here  related  have  no  connection  with  justice 
or  generosity. 

In  fine,  the  epithet  ought  always  to  say 
something,  because  if  it  has  only  a  general  or 
remote  conformity  with  the  person  or  thing 
that  it  accompanies,  it  is  useless  and  embar- 
rassing. Epithets  of  this  nature  must  make 
the  style  lax,  cold,  and  affected.  Wherefore, 
speaking  of  the  civil  wars  of  France,  we  might 
say :  Those  two  implacable  parties  were 
maintained  by  the  innocent  blood  of  the 
people.  The  two  epithets  add  to  the  principal 
idea  some  other  secondary  ones,  which  charac- 
terise for  us  the  circumstances  of  those  wars : 
as  that  of  implacable,  which  shows  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  two  factions  in  not  yielding  to 
each  other,  and  that  of  innocent,  which  paints 
the  people  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  their 
rulers.  If,  however,  we  said  cruel  parties  and 
precious  blood,  we  should,  indeed,  state  a  truth, 
but  not  that  which  characterised  the  times  and 
the  events. 
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To  see  the  true  value  of  an  epithet,  let  an- 
other be  put  in  its  place.  If  the  new  one  says 
more  than  the  old,  this  is  a  proof  that  the 
author  did  not  find  the  characteristic  epithet 
for  his  subject  on  the  first  occasion. 

If  it  is  true  that  epithets  are  often  the  life 
and  soul  of  a  discourse,  yet  they  confound  and 
embarrass  when  they  are  prodigally  and  indis- 
creetly multiplied. 

Moreover,  an  epithet  used  out  of  time,  or 
without  necessity,  weakens  the  vigour  of  lan- 
guage. For  example:  He  resisted  the  molest- 
ful injuries  of  the  time  like  hard  marble. 
The  epithet  molestful  is  superfluous,  because 
all  injuries  are  so ;  likewise  the  other,  hard, 
because  it  does  not  add  any  idea  not  already 
contained  in  the  word  marble.  We  may  say 
the  same  of  this  speech  :  He  could  not  conquer 
her,  either  by  sighs  breathed  forth  or  by  tears 
shed.  The  epithets  breathed  forth  and  shed 
are  placed  without  necessity,  and  accordingly 
must  be  regarded  as  idle  or  redundant. 

6.  Collective  Words. — That  thought  may 
preserve  all  its  extension  and  strength  in  a 
short  space,  or  that  we  may  say  by  one  word 
what  cannot  be  fully  expressed  but   by  many, 
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we  use  on  certain  occasions  the  singular  num- 
ber instead  of  the  plural.  Thus  Moses  says  in 
his  canticle :  The  horse  and  the  rider  he 
hath  thrown  into  the  sea. 

This  singular  number,  which  includes  all  the 
horses  and  all  the  riders,  is  much  more  ener- 
getic than  the  plural ;  because  here  it  is  much 
more  proper  to  show  the  facility,  the  prompti- 
tude, and  even  the  instantaneity  of  the  sub- 
mersion of  the  innumerable  Egyptian  cavalry, 
sufficient  to  cover  immense  plains. 

Besides,  the  singular  number  denotes  only 
one  moment,  only  one  effort,  only  one  stroke 
of  the  right  hand  of  God,  to  finish  a  work  for 
which  human  strength  would  require  a  long 
succession  of  victories.  The  singular  number 
also  tells  that  God  buried  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea  a  whole  army  as  if  it  had  been  only  one 
horse  and  one  rider.  When  Caligula,  convinced 
of  his  inability,  wished  that  the  Roman  people 
had  only  one  head,  he  likely  had  the  same 
idea. 

In  the  same  way,  we  may  say:  Man  came 
to  disown  his  Creator.  The  word  man  in 
the  singular  gives  a  thought  so  universal  that 
it  includes  not  only  all  mankind,  but  in  some 
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sense  human  nature  itself.  Hence  it  is  said 
in  Genesis :  It  repented  God  that  He  had 
made  man,  that  is,  the  human  species.  In 
this  way,  we  say :  the  poor  man  eats  the 
bread  of  tears ;  the  rich  man  lives  in  de- 
lights. As  if  we  should  say  all  the  poor ;  it 
is  even  more,  the  state  or  condition  of  the 
poor,  which  includes  all  past  and  present.  In 
like  manner  and  in  the  same  sense  we  say: 
the  soldier  defends  the  laws ;  the  labourer 
maintains  the  5tate. 

7.  Decent  Words. — Oratorical  majesty 
banishes  from  language  all  obscene  words,  all 
indecent  expressions.  Periphrasis  and  other 
tropes,  carefully  employed,  will  cover  the  idea 
and  moderate  the  expression.  Instead  of  using 
a  word  like  overpowered,  a  certain  author 
says :  His  importunity  triumphed  over  her 
resistance. 
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THIRD  PART. 
ON   STYLE. 

EFORE  treating  of  the  three 
kinds  of  style,  we  are  going 
to  speak  here  of  its  general 
qualities,  which  are  order,  per- 
spicuity, naturalness,  facility, 
variety,  precision,  and  dignity. 

Style  in  general  is  nothing  else  but  the 
manner  of  enunciating  ideas.  It  characterises 
writers,  as  physiognomy  distinguishes  persons. 
One  is  fluent,  another  harsh ;  one  concise, 
another  diffuse ;  one  clear,  another  obscure,  etc. 
Every  style  ought  to  be  correct,  clear,  pre- 
cise, natural ;  but  the  oratorical  style  ought, 
moreover,  to  be  easy,  varied,  elegant,  har- 
monious, congruent  :  qualities  by  which  the 
talent  of  a  writer  may  be  known,  and  which 
are  consequently  more  particular,  rare,  and 
difficult. 
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Style,  which  is  the  soul  of  all  eloquence, 
distinguishes  the  orator  from  the  philosopher 
and  from  the  historian.  Since,  as  a  celebrated 
man  says,  the  philosopher  ought  to  feel  and 
to  think ;  the  historian  ought  to  feel  and  to 
paint  ;  but  the  orator  ought  to  feel,  to  think, 
and  to  paint.  Reasoning  may  suffice  for  the 
first ;  images  for  the  second ;  but  the  third 
cannot  find  place  without  sentiment. 


I. 

ORDER. 

It  is  not  enough  to  show  the  soul  many  things  ; 
it  is  necessary  to  show  them  with  order.  In 
this  manner,  agreeably  to  what  we  have  heard 
in  the  past,  we  begin  to  imagine  what  we 
shall  hear  in  the  future  ;  and  then  our  mind, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  is  well  pleased  with  its 
capacity  and  penetration. 

But  in  a  discourse  in  which  no  order  reigns, 
the  soul  sees  that  what  it  wishes  to  find  is  every 
moment  more  and  more  confused.  To  this 
general  order  of  every  st}-lc,  which  in  our  days 
has  been  so  little  observed  by  the  majority  of 
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writers,  there  may  be  added  an  oratorical  co- 
ordination of  the  words,  from  which  expression 
draws  a  certain  energy,  or  air  of  novelty,  not 
easily  defined. 

No  one  can  believe  how  much  the  power  of 
a  term  depends  on  its  place  in  a  phrase.  A 
happy  combination  of  the  signs  of  our  ideas 
communicates  to  the  style  a  certain  vividness, 
a  certain  force,  that  does  not  arise  from  pro- 
priety or  images,  but  from  the  place  occupied 
by  words  in  a  discourse. 

In  our  language,  more  than  in  others,  the 
order  of  the  words  generally  follows  the  se- 
quence of  the  ideas :  an  order  commendable 
for  clearness  and  didactic  method,  but  which, 
when  observed  with  rigorous  uniformity,  makes 
the  style  languid.  The  rhetorical  inversions, 
however,  which  eloquence  admits,  may  remove 
this  objection. 

Exafiiples. 

NATURAL  ORDER.  ORATORICAL  ORDER. 

Justice   and   truth   are  Justice  and  truth :   be- 

the  first  duties  of  man,  hold  the  first  duties  of 
and  humanity  and  coun-  man!  Humanity  and 
try  his  first  sentiments.  country:  behold  his  first 

sentiments ! 
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We    see   the    proud  We  see  those  cowardly 

caliphs,  the  cowardly  successors   of   Mahomet, 

successors   of    Mahomet,  those   proud    caliphs, 

tremble  in  the  midst   of  tremble  in  the   midst  of 

their  greatness.  their  greatness. 

What  strength  and  energy  have  the  words 
justice  and  truth  when  followed  by  behold  1 
and  also  those  proud  caliphs,  set  in  a  demon- 
strative light,  or  as  emblematic  in  a  place  that 

calls  for  the  attention  of  the  reader ! 

At  other  times  no  less  effect  is  produced  by 
a  suspension,  even  momentary,  to  invert  the 
logical  order  that  has  to  be  followed  in  a  dis- 
course. 

Example. 

NATURAL  ORDER.  ORATORICAL  ORDER. 

Kind  and  affable  gran-  Kind  and  affable  gran- 
dees may  enjoy  the  sweets  dees  may  enjoy  the  great- 
of  society,  which  are  the  est  blessings  of  human 
greatest  blessings  of  hu-  life ;  to  wit,  the  sweets  of 
man  life.  society. 

In  fine,  there  are  words  which  have  a  par- 
ticular strength,  and  which  on  this  account 
should  occupy  a  distinguished  place,  so  as  to 
produce  the  best  effect.  Among  the  reproaches 
that    Clytemnestra    addresses    to    the    famous 
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Agamemnon,  she  says  :  That  inextinguish- 
able thirst  of  reigning,  that  pride  of  seeing 
twenty  kings  serve  thee  and  fear  thee,  all 
those  rights  of  empire  confided  to  thy  hands, 
cruel  man  !  sacrifice  them  to  the  gods  !  The 
name  cruel  man,  thus  put  in  its  proper  place, 
would  lose  its  value  anywhere  else. 

See  what  an  impression  can  be  made  by  one 
word,  when  properl)'  placed  !  Romans  !  what 
strength  had  this  word  in  the  mouth  of 
Caesar!  It  pacified  a  legion.  Let  it  now  be 
said  in  the  natural  order :  What  strength  in 
the  mouth  of  Caesar  had  this  word  Romans, 
which  pacified  a  legion  ! 

How  much  adorned  and  ennobled  is  a  dis- 
course by  that  oratorical  order  which  puts 
words  in  the  precise  place  where  the)-  will  have 
the  best  effect  !  Does  not  a  discreet  ingenuity 
in  this  matter  give  new  shape  and  form  to  what 
was  previously  common  ? 

II. 

PERSPICUITY. 

The  eloquent  man  al\va\-s  shuns  affected  ex- 
pressions, which  embarrass  and  confuse  style  ; 
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and   entangled   discourses,  which  seem   to  say 
much,  but,  in  fact,  say  nothing. 

Some,  wishing  to  appear  profound,  become 
obscure,  and  do  not  offer  to  reason  any  meaning 
that  can  be  perceived.  All  those  who  tr)-  to 
treat  of  matters  that  they  do  not  understand, 
waste  their  time  on  obscure  expressions ;  be- 
cause no  one  can  speak  clearly  and  distinctly 
whose  ideas  are  not  clear  and  distinct.  This 
is  the  reason  why  we  see  in  the  essays  of 
young  rhetoricians  so  much  confusion  and  in- 
coherence, since  few  masters  have  been  willing 
to  understand  that  it  is  impossible  for  men 
to  write  well  who  have  not  learned  even  to 
think. 

Others  also  become  obscure  by  trying  to  be 
bright  when  they  express  with  terms  too  figura- 
tive and  far-fetched  that  which  requires  only  a 
natural  simplicity.  Those  who,  without  having 
studied  the  great  models  of  eloquence,  or  made 
an  analysis  of  pure  taste,  endeavour  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  brilliant  style,  are  in  danger  of 
being  dazzled  with  themselves  ;  for  they  easily 
judge  of  the  merit  of  their  work  by  the  labour 
that  it  costs  them. 

Hence  another  of  the  chief  qualities  of  ora- 
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torical  style  in  general  is  perspicuity;  I  mean 
to  say  that  clear,  sprightly,  and  luminous  enun- 
ciation which  makes  our  ideas  visible  to  the 
majority  of  our  hearers.  This  quality  then 
consists  in  so  disposing  the  ideas  which  concur 
to  prove  a  truth,  or  to  illustrate  a  proposition, 
that  they  may,  if  possible,  be  intelligible  to 
all. 

For  this  reason  the  orator  will  bring  to  a 
level  those  subjects  which  are  of  themselves 
high  or  deep,  forming,  so  to  say,  a  line  of 
communication  between  his  thoughts  and  the 
capacities  of  his  hearers ;  because  a  thought 
very  new  or  very  foreign  is  like  a  wedge,  which 
can  never  enter  by  the  broad  end. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  ideas  should  be  clear 
and  great :  to  communicate  them,  there  is 
also  need  of  an  expeditious  and  energetic  ex- 
pression. And  as  terms  are  representative 
signs  of  our  ideas,  the  latter  will  always  be 
obscure  when  the  former  are  so,  I  mean  to  say, 
as  often  as  the  sense  is  not  exactly  determined. 

Generally  speaking,  all  those  expressions 
which  we  call  happy  are  the  most  proper 
modes  for  producing  a  transparency  of  thought. 
Hence  we  may   say  that  nearly   all  the   rules 
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of  style  in  general  are  reducible  to  perspicuity. 
Since,  if  equivocations  in  any  writer  are  looked 
upon  as  a  capital  vice,  it  is  because  equivoca- 
tion in  a  word  extends  to  the  idea,  obscures 
it,  and  prevents  it  from  making  a  lively  im- 
pression. If  variety  of  style,  with  lightness  and 
rapidity  of  phrase,  is  desirable  in  a  writer,  it  is 
because  a  uniform  and  monotonous  wandering 
about  is  tedious  :  once  the  style  becomes  torpid, 
ideas  and  images  are  presented  less  clearly  and 
vividly  to  the  mind,  and  make  on  us  but  a 
very  weak  impression.  For  why  is  precision 
required  in  style  if  not  because  the  shortest 
expression,  being  proper,  is  the  clearest  ?  Why 
are  purity  and  correctness  required  if  not  be- 
cause both  bring  clearness  with  them  ?  Why, 
in  fine,  are  those  writers  who  express  their 
ideas  with  bright  images  relished  so  much,  if 
not  because,  making  their  thoughts  distinct  and 
palpable,  they  at  the  same  time  make  them 
more  clear? 

This  spirit  of  perspicuity  is  no  other  thing 
than  the  talent  of  knowing  how  to  bring  ideas 
close  together,  to  intermix  those  which  are  rare 
with  those  which  are  common,  and  to  set  them 
forth  in  the  most  precise  words. 
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III. 

NATURALNESS. 

The  natural  style  justly  enchants  us,  because, 
as  a  distinguished  writer  observes,  we  expected 
to  find  an  author,  and  we  find  a  man.  The 
most  brilliant  expression  loses  its  value  as  often 
as  it  displays  art,  because  this  care  shows  a 
writer  more  occupied  with  himself  than  with 
the  subject  of  which  he  treats  ;  and  as  affecta- 
tion of  style  also  injures  expression  of  senti- 
ment, truth  must  necessarily  suffer. 

The  best  means  of  knowing  if  style  has  that 
rare  and  precious  naturalness  is  to  put  ourselves 
in  the  place  of  an  author,  and,  supposing  that 
we  have  to  produce  the  same  thoughts,  see  if 
without  effort  or  preparation  we  should  speak 
in  the  same  way.  An  ordinary  man,  having  to 
produce  a  noble  sentiment,  will  express  it  with 
studied  ornament,  because  it  is  only  the  great 
man  who  finds  sublime  sentiment  within  his 
own  soul.  For  the  same  reason,  passages  truly 
eloquent  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  most 
easy  to  translate,  because  the  greatness  of  a 
thought  remains  whatever  wa}'  it  is  presented, 
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and  there  is  no  language  that  denies  natural 
expression  to  a  sublime  sentiment. 

But  here  it  is  proper  that  we  should  distin- 
guish naturalness  from  simplicity.  The  simple 
springs  from  the  subject,  and  consequently 
without  effort ;  and  as  it  ought  to  be  inspired 
only  by  sentiment,  it  is  opposed  to  whatever 
demands  reflection.  Hence  we  may  say  that 
ever}'  simple  thought  is  natural ;  but  not  that 
whatever  ib  natural  is  simple.  The  simple  is 
that  which  owes  little  to  art.  Therefore,  it 
cannot  be  guided  by  rules. 

The  natural  also  belongs  to  the  subject,  but 
is  not  discovered  except  b}-  reflection,  and  is 
opposed  solely  to  affectation.  In  like  manner, 
a  pure  and  noble  style  condemns  equivocations, 
puns,  quibbles,  paradoxes,  repartees,  mysterious 
riddles,  ingenious  subtleties,  and  twists  of  lan- 
guage, which  do  violence  to  nature  and  tor- 
ment reason. 

IV. 

FACILITY. 

It  is  not  enough  that  style  should  be  methodi- 
cal, clear,  and  natural  ;    it  ought  also  to  be  easy, 
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that  IS,  it  ought  to  show  no  labour.  Among 
the  principal  graces  of  Cicero  is  counted  the 
facility  of  his  style :  if  anywhere  a  slight  trace 
of  study  appears,  it  is  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  words,  so  as  to  produce  harmony. 

There  is  nothing  more  opposed  to  an  easy 
style  than  figurative,  poetic  language,  laden 
with  an  enormous  farrago  of  metaphors  and 
antitheses.  This  is  opposed  chiefly  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  pulpit,  that  which  ought  to  be 
the  tender  and  simple  language  of  a  heart 
penetrated  with  the  truths  which  it  is  going  to 
preach  to  all  mankind. 

V. 

VARIETY. 

If  order  is  needed  in  expression,  a  certain 
variety  is  no  less  so,  without  which  the  soul  is 
wearied  and  attention  is  lost.  Men  wish  to 
be  moved.  Thus  all  seek  new  objects,  which 
vary  our  sensations.  The  idle  negro  seats 
himself  by  the  side  of  a  river  that  he  may 
amuse  his  eyes  with  its  splashing  waves  ;  but 
he  prefers  the  eager  blaze  that  rushes  up  the 
chimney  of  his   hut.     Hence   the   saying   that 
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has   been   in   use  for  so  man}-  ages  :  The   fire 
makes  company. 

It  does  not  suffice  that  a  work  should  be 
new  in  its  plan  ;  if  possible,  it  should  be  so 
in  all  its  parts.  The  reader  would  wish  that 
every  period,  every  line,  every  word  should 
make  on  him  a  new  impression.  Hence  we 
see  that  elegance,  correctness,  even  harmony 
itself,  tires ;  but  not  when  every  expression 
offers  a  new  image  or  idea. 

If  the  part  of  a  picture  that  is  slowly  un- 
covered resembles  that  which  we  have  begun  to 
view,  this  object  is  really  new  without  seeming 
so,  and  yet  it  never  gives  much  pleasure.  But 
as  all  the  beauties  of  art,  like  those  of  nature,  are 
measured  only  by  the  pleasure  which  they  give, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  varied, 
so  that  the  soul  may  find  a  new  relish  in  the 
w^w  ideas  which  it  receives.  Hence  those  who 
wish  to  please  as  well  as  to  instruct  are  care- 
ful to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  a  uniform 
tone  of  voice. 

A  long  spell  of  uniformity  makes  everything 
intolerable.  The  repetition  of  the  same  word 
within  a  short  space,  the  same  order  of  periods 
followed  again  and  again,  wearies  the  mind  in 
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any  piece  of  prose,  just  as  the  same  rhythms 
and  the  same  cadences  weary  in  a  poem.  For 
the  same  reason,  he  who  should  spend  a  whole 
day  walking  up  and  down  in  a  narrow  lane 
between  two  rows  of  poplars  would  be  sad- 
dened :  very  different  from  him  who,  crossing 
the  Alps,  would  every  moment  be  charmed 
with  new  points  of  view,  and  astounded  with  a 
variety  of  delightful  scenes. 

There  are  styles  which  appear  varied,  and  are 
not  so ;  and  others  which  are  varied,  and  do 
not  appear  so.  The  coloured  style  of  pretty 
flowerets  and  trite  sayings,  embroidered  with 
minute  subtilities  of  metaphor  and  antithesis, 
embarrasses  the  mind  by  its  profusion  and 
obscurity :  just  as  a  building  of  the  Gothic 
order,  by  the  multitude  and  variety  of  its 
needles,  and  by  the  smallness  of  its  ornaments,  is 
a  toil  for  the  attention,  and  for  the  eyes  a  puzzle. 

On  the  contrary,  a  regular  style  of  clear 
phrases,  full  periods,  simple  noble  terms,  mag- 
nificent transitions,  and  great  thoughts  delights 
people  of  all  ages  and  countries ;  for,  not  to 
leave  the  same  comparison,  it  is  like  the  Greek 
architecture,  which  looks  uniform,  and  has  the 
divisions  necessary  for  us  to  see  precisely  all 
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that   we  can   see  without  being  fatigued,   and 
that  is  sufficient  to  keep  us  occupied. 

In  great  things  there  are  great  parts.  Giants 
have  great  arms,  cedars  have  great  branches, 
and  the  Alps  are  made  up  of  great  mountains. 
A  noble  style  in  magnificent  objects  ought  to 
have  few,  but  great,  divisions :  this  gives  to  a 
discourse  a  certain  majesty,  which  the  soul 
cannot  fail  to  perceive. 

Oftentimes  an  orator,  trying  to  make  his 
discourse  varied  by  means  of  contrapositions, 
so  as  to  give  it  a  kind  of  symmetry,  also  gives 
it  a  faulty  uniformity.  Thus,  some  persons 
hope,  by  the  help  of  contrary  situations,  to 
enliven  a  discourse  of  itself  cold,  arranging  the 
beginning  of  every  phrase  in  contrast  with  the 
end  :  a  defect  very  common  among  authors  of 
a  bad  Latinity. 

Moreover,  this  style  is  not  natural ;  because 
we  find  so  little  variety  in  it  that  when  we 
have  seen  or  heard  a  part  of  a  phrase,  we  can 
always  guess  what  the  rest  will  be.  True,  there 
are  in  it  words  opposed,  but  opposed  in  the 
same  manner.  When  every  phrase  has  a 
similar  contraposition,  do  not  all  in  general 
make  a  wearisome  uniformit}-  ? 
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Thus,  as  in  style,  there  are  some  essential 
and  fundamental  qualities  observed,  there  are 
others  secondary,  or,  so  to  say,  accidental,  which 
now  more  than  ever  distinguish  writers,  and 
these  are  precision  and  dignit}\ 


VI. 

PRECISION. 

Precision,  the  offspring  of  clearness  and 
exactness  of  mind,  necessary  that  the  style 
may  not  be  laden  with  nonsense,  separates 
things  really  distinct,  and  thus  avoids  that 
confusion  which  arises  from  a  medley  of  ideas. 
Hence  it  is  an  excellent  quality  in  every  sub- 
ject, and  suited  for  all  kinds  of  styles. 

Precise  ideas  add  strength  even  to  common 
ordinary  language,  and  give  it  something  sub- 
lime :  since  the  more  simple  and  evident  truths 
are,  the  more  precision  they  require.  We  may 
call  it  geometry,  which,  as  being  a  most  clear 
and  certain  science,  seeks  the  utmost  rigour 
of  precision. 

But  we  must  distinguish  precision  from  con- 
ciseness.    The  latter  looks  to  the  expression. 
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as  the  former  to  the  idea.  Conciseness  banishes 
superfluous  terms,  condemns  useless  circumlo- 
cutions, and  always  employs  the  most  proper 
and  vivid  words.  In  fine,  we  may  say  that  as 
the  object  of  precision  is  the  thing  which  is 
mentioned,  that  of  conciseness  is  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  mentioned.  The  first  refers  to 
the  act,  and  the  second  is  concerned  with  its 
expression. 

Conciseness  ought  to  reign  in  definitions,  in 
sentences,  in  arguments,  in  stories,  etc.,  because 
the  diffuse  is  as  contrary  to  the  concise  as  the 
prolix  to  the  precise,  or  the  extended  to  the 
succinct. 

Lastly,  to  give  another  idea  of  the  precise, 
the  concise,  and  the  succinct,  we  may  say  that 
nothing  can  be  added  to  the  precise  that  does 
not  make  it  prolix ;  nothing  can  be  taken  from 
the  succinct  that  does  not  make  it  obscure ; 
but  the  concise,  as  often  as  anything  is  taken 
from  it  or  added  to  it,  becomes  obscure  or 
diffuse. 
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VII. 

DIGNITY. 

It  is  not  enough  that  language  should  be  be- 
coming :  it  ought  to  be  noble.  The  oratorical 
discourse  always  breathes  dignity,  rejecting  all 
expressions  that  are  low  or  too  common. 

Such  a  fault,  found  in  many  writers,  other- 
wise esteemed,  appears  palpably  in  the  follow- 
ing expression :  Those  very  men  who  are 
to-day  lifted  up  to  the  horns  of  the  moon, 
when  it  might  be  said  with  dignity,  who  are 
to-day  exalted,  or  rather,  at  the  height  of 
their  fortune.  The  same  may  be  said  of  an- 
other :  That  supposed  vice,  virtue,  lies  on  the 
ground,  when  it  might  be  said  in  a  more  noble 
manner:  Virtue  is  despised,  or  trampled  under 
foot. 

The  origin  of  this  irregularity  in  so  many 
of  the  old  writers  was  that  they  did  not  strive 
to  chasten  their  style,  or  that  the  rude  manners 
of  their  time  influenced  their  language. 

As  style  in  general  may  be  considered  in  two 
different  lights,  first,  as  regards  the  more  or  less 
happy  manner  of  expressing  thoughts,  of  which 
we  have  already  treated,  and  secondly,  as  regards 
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that  of  conceiving  and  producing  them  jointly, 
we  shall  here  analyse  it  in  the  second  sense. 

To  write  well,  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  the 
memory  with  a  host  of  ideas  accessory  to  the 
subject  treated  ;  and  in  this  respect  alone  the 
style  will  fail  when  ideas  fail.  Hence  we  see 
many  men  who  write  very  well  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  in  another  are  most  unfortunate :  not 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  write  correctly 
or  graphically,  but  because  they  are  destitute  of 
ideas  on  a  new  particular  matter. 

Thoughts  are  the  body  of  a  discourse,  and 
elocution  its  clothing ;  because  words  being  for 
things,  they  are  destined  to  enunciate,  and 
sometimes  more,  to  beautify  ideas.  Accordingly 
the  most  brilliant  expressions,  if  they  are  devoid 
of  sense,  are  to  be  regarded  as  vain  and  con- 
temptible sounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  thought  may  be  solid 
and  great,  although  unadorned  ;  because  truth, 
in  whatever  manner  it  is  presented,  is  always 
estimable.  Hence,  when  an  orator  takes  any 
care  of  his  words,  let  it  be  after  he  has  placed 
them  on  things  :  since  words  cannot  be  proper 
or  exact,  if  they  do  not  spring  from  the  objects 
treated  of 
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DIGNITY  OF  THOUGHT. 


I.  True  Thoughts. — The  chief  and  funda- 
mental virtue  of  thoughts  has  ever  been  truth, 
without  which  the  most  noble,  or  such  as  ap- 
pear so,  are  intrinsically  vicious.  And  as  ideas 
are  images  of  objects,  in  the  same  manner  as 
words  are  images  of  ideas,  and  on  the  other 
hand  copies  are  called  faithful  only  inasmuch 
as  they  resemble  the  originals,  so  all  thoughts 
will  be  true  when  they  represent  things  as  they 
are  in  themselves. 

Although  truth  is  indivisible,  thoughts  may 
be  more  or  less  true,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  conformity  that  they  have  with  objects. 
Perfect  conformity  constitutes  what  we  call 
exactness  of  thought,  like  that  of  a  garment 
perfectly  fitted  to  the  bod}-.  Hence  every 
thought,  to  be  exact,  must  be  true,  considered 
in  all  its  causes,  and  examined  at  every  distance. 

A  thought  which  agrees  with  its  object  only 
on  that  side  which  an  author  views,  and  at  a 
remote  distance,  is  never  solid  ;  because  in  truth 
there  are  thoughts  which  dazzle  at  first  sight, 
but,  examined  close  at  hand,  vanish  like  smoke. 

To    give    a    proof    of    the    mam^    subjects 
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on  which  the  most  eminent  geniuses  are  in 
error,  I  shall  cite  some  examples  from  an 
age  in  which  a  mania  for  emblems  dispensed 
very  much  with  thoughts.  Valour  comes 
with  birth,  it  is  not  acquired  :  it  is  the 
patrimony  of  the  soul.  This  thought  is 
false.  Man  is  born  a  coward  ;  because  he  is 
born  weak  and  ignorant.  Experience  of  his 
strength,  of  his  ability,  of  his  chances  in 
danger,  gives  him  confidence,  and  from  con- 
fidence comes  valour :  in  nothing  else  con- 
sists the  difference  between  a  veteran  soldier 
and  a  new  recruit.  fOn  the  other  hand,  ne- 
cessity makes  a  man  valiant :  such  a  man 
defends  his  house  with  intrepidity  against  the 
attack  of  a  stranger.  There  have  been  heroes 
who  were  cowardly  for  the  first  half  of  their 
lives,  and  valiant  for  the  last  half.  Was  their 
valour  innate  ?J  How  many  things  we  might  say 
of  this  magisterial  sentence,  which  a  hundred 
authors  blindly  repeat,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
readers  adopt  without  reflection  ! 

It  is  very  common  to  say  in  praise  of  some 
illustrious  personage  :  His  generous  deeds  were 
the  fruits  of  that  blood  which  flowed  in  his 
veins.      That   this  thought  should   be  true,   it 
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would  be  necessary  first  of  all  to  examine : — 
(i.)  If  all  nobles  perform  generous  deeds,  (ii.)  If 
people  who  are  not  nobles  are  incapable  of  them, 
(iii.)  If  the  blood  of  a  hero  is  not  the  same  as 
that  of  a  bailiff,  (iv.)  If  blood  can  have  any 
influence  on  the  moral  conduct  of  man.  (v.)  If 
blood  is  susceptible  of  honour  or  infamy,  (vi.) 
If  nobility  is  any  other  thing  than  a  civil  dis- 
tinction —  not  a  physical  or  a  moral  qualit}' 
inherent  to  an  individual,  (vii.)  If  the  notion 
of  nobility  is  inherited  in  any  other  way  than 
by  public  opinion,  or  by  the  memory  of  him 
who  enjoys  it.  (viii.)  If  sometimes  nobility 
should  be  a  virtue — not  being  without  its  re- 
ward, could  it  be  propagated  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another?  (ix.)  If  a  nobleman  is  true, 
just,  and  generous  because  he  is  noble,  and  not 
because  he  must  give  these  pledges,  so  as  not 
to  lose  the  credit  of  his  state,  (x.)  If  the  good 
opinion  that  we  form  of  nobles  is  founded  on 
any  other  thing  than  the  supposition  of  manners 
superior  to  those  of  the  people,  etc. 

Who  does  not  see  that  this  remark  about 
noble  blood  is  no  more  than  a  metaphor,  and 
that  metaphors  prove  little  ? 

There   are   other   thoughts    which    weary  by 
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being  too  true,  I  mean  to  say,  by  being  common 
and  trivial,  as  when  we  read  :  The  passions 
keep  man  blind  ;  the  greatest  victory  is  to 
conquer  oneself ;  death  ends  the  evils  of  this 
world.     And  so  of  many  more. 

2.  Extraordinary  Thoughts.  —  That  a 
thought  may  be  very  important,  it  is  not  enough 
that  it  should  be  true  in  all  its  parts ;  some- 
times by  reason  of  being  true,  it  is  insipid  and 
trivial,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  three  cases  of  the 
last  paragraph.  It  is  necessary  that,  in  addition 
to  truth,  which  always  satisfies  the  understand- 
ing, it  should  contain  something  which  strikes 
and  surprises,  by  being  new  and  extraordinar}-. 
Truth  is  for  a  thought  what  the  foundation  is 
for  a  building :  it  gives  steadiness  and  solidit}', 
but  not  majesty  or  beauty.  Because,  although 
plain  truth  may  suit  instruction  in  the  didactic 
style,  the  orator,  when  there  is  question  of  pleas- 
ing and  moving,  seeks  a  certain  splendour,  a 
certain  nobility. 

Let  an  example  speak  :  The  poor  Romans 
conquered  the  rich  Asiatics.  This  is  a  true 
thought,  but  simple  and  ordinar)-.  To  raise  it 
up,  and  give  it  an  air  of  novclt)-,  another 
says :  Roman  poverty  trampled  on  the  golden 
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sceptres  of  Asia.  Consider  also  the  following 
thought,  true  but  common  :  Virtue  is  of  all 
states.  This  same  thought  we  see,  less  ordi- 
nary and  more  brilliant,  without  loss  of  truth, 
saying :  Virtue  shines  as  much  when  clad  in 
sheepskin  as  when  clad  in  purple. 

3.  Graceful  Thoughts.  —  These  are 
thoughts  which,  deriving  all  their  merit  from 
a  certain  character  full  of  grace  and  beauty, 
are  like  those  pictures  which  enchant  us  by 
all  that  is  tender,  sweet,  and  gracious.  Not 
without  reason  can  we  apply  to  a  thought  of 
this  kind  the  words  iiiolle  et  facetiini,  which 
Horace  gives  to  Virgil.  It  consists  in  a  certain 
undefinible  grace. 

Thus  speaks  a  modern  author  of  a  woman 
beautiful  and  wise  at  the  same  time :  She 
joined  to  all  the  charms  of  a  woman  all  the 
intelligence  of  a  man ;  and  she  had  the  merit, 
when  she  spoke,  of  causing  her  beauty  to  be 
forgotten. 

Speaking  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  a  judicious 
writer  says :  The  panegyric  of  Pliny  would 
have  tarnished  the  character  of  Trajan,  if,  by 
reason  of  deserving  it,  the  hero  had  not  made 
compensation  for  the  weakness  of  hearing  it. 
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4.  Delicate  Thoughts. — There  is  another 
kind  of  thoughts  which  to  the  extraordinary 
and  graceful  adds  the  delicate.  A  certain 
author  speaks  thus  of  a  wise  man  who  died 
in  extreme  poverty:  He  died  so  poor  that  he 
could  leave  nothing:  to  his  children  but  the 
honour  of  having  had  such  a  virtuous  father. 

Painting  the  state  of  France,  when  Sully 
was  so  unjustly  persecuted,  another  writer 
says  :  Things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
the  virtues  of  a  great  man  served  to  no  other 
purpose  than  to  make  him  more  guilty  in  the 
eyes  of  his  age. 

To  enhance  the  merits  of  a  courtier,  another 
says  in  his  praise  :  He  had  the  sweet  satisfac- 
tion of  making  the  fortune  of  his  friends,  and 
the  glory  of  not  remembering  his  own. 

5.  Sublime  Thoughts. — What  chiefly  ele- 
vates a  discourse  is  sublime  thoughts,  which  are 
not  presented  to  the  mind  without  great  things. 
Elevation  and  greatness  steal  away  our  atten- 
tion, according  as  they  are  proportioned  to  the 
object ;  because  it  is  a  general  rule  that  we 
ought  to  think  in  conformity  with  the  subject 
of  which  we  treat.  Who  would  relate  in  a  cold 
plain  style  the  burning  of  Rome  by  Nero  ? 
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Let  us  see  how  Cicero  speaks,  because  he 
speaks  of  Julius  Caesar  :  The  greatest  gift  that 
nature  has  bestowed  upon  you  is  the  desire  of 
doing  good,  or  rather  that  you  have  received 
from  fortune  the  power  of  doing  it.  There  is 
no  less  sublimity  in  what  has  been  said  of 
Charlemagne :  The  empire  was  maintained 
by  the  greatness  of  the  emperor,  who,  being 
a  man  so  great,  was  nevertheless  a  greater 
prince. 

What  majesty  in  the  words  of  Valerius 
Maximus,  who,  speaking  of  Pompey,  the  con- 
queror and  restorer  of  Tygranes,  says :  He 
restored  him  to  his  previous  dignity,  judging 
it  as  glorious  to  make  as  to  conquer  kings ! 

Of  the  Romans  in  the  eighth  century,  an  his- 
torian speaks  thus  :  The  Romans,  laden  with 
pompous  titles,  and  devoid  of  vigour  and 
glory,  were  no  more  than  the  shadow  of 
themselves.  The  same  speaks  of  Tiberius  in 
this  manner :  Of  the  third  Caesar  I  speak,  of 
that  Tiberius  who  scorned  to  see  men,  being 
unable  to  cease  from  oppressing  them. 

6.  Great  Thoughts. — A  thought  is  usually 
great  when  we  say  a  thing  which  enables  us  to 
see  many  others,  and  discovers  in  one  instant 
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what  could  not  be  expected,  unless  after  reading 
for  a  long  time. 

Lucius  Florus  represents  to  us  in  a  few  words 
the  whole  life  of  Scipio,  when  he  speaks  of  his 
childhood  :  This  is  that  Scipio  who  grows  up 
to  destroy  Carthage.  We  seem  to  see  a  child 
who  grows  and  mounts  like  a  giant  for  the  great 
work  that  he  is  one  day  to  accomplish. 

The  same  sets  before  us  the  great  character 
of  Hannibal,  the  state  of  the  world,  and  the 
power  of  Rome,  when  he  says :  Hannibal,  a 
fugitive,  ran  over  the  whole  earth,  seeking 
out  an  enemy  for  the   Roman  people. 

Of  this  same  Hannibal,  a  modern  writer  sa}-s  : 
Hannibal,  after  his  defeat  at  Zama,  coming  to 
his  country,  but  only  to  receive  the  law  of  the 
conqueror,  turns  his  back  upon  it,  and  flees 
away,  to  appear  in  Asia.  Here  wc  behold  the 
dignity  of  Hannibal,  quitting  the  sight  of  an 
immense  empire,  as  a  father  leaves  a  son  whom 
he  abandons.  We  behold  the  desolation  of 
Carthage,  deprived  of  the  only  man  who  can 
save  it.  In  fine,  we  seem  to  behold,  not  a  man, 
but  a  great  king,  who,  bidding  farewell  to  the 
land  of  his  birth,  goes  awa)'  a  thousand  miles 
to  die  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 
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These  vast  ideas  gratify  us  on  account  of  that 
curiosity  which  we  all  have  to  see  at  a  glance 
many  objects  that  are  connected,  since  we  can- 
not have  one  without  desiring  the  others  :  just 
as  in  a  picture  we  are  not  so  pleased  with  a 
regular  garden  as  with  a  broad  landscape,  be- 
cause our  sight  always  wishes  to  extend  to  the 
most  distant  limits. 

An  eloquent  writer  is  distinguished  not  only 
by  the  grace,  delicacy,  and  energy  of  his  ex- 
pressions, but-  also  by  the  greatness  and  depth 
of  his  ideas.  This  happy  union  immortalises  a 
work  ;  because  a  particular  idiom  may  gradually 
go  out  of  use,  and  expressions  the  most  polished 
and  select  become  the  most  common,  losing  with 
time,  which  changes  tastes  and  customs,  that 
strength  and  freshness  of  colouring  which  had 
made  them  agreeable.  But  as  greatness  of 
thought  is  of  all  men,  times,  and  countries,  it 
alone  is  of  all  languages ;  it  alone  can  bear  a 
faithful  translation. 

Works  that  are  to  go  on  to  posterity  ought  to 
be  grounded  more  on  choiceness  and  greatness 
of  ideas  than  on  taste  and  elegance  of  style. 
Those  which  have  this  latter  merit  may  meet 
an  acceptance  more  rapid  but  less  general,  more 
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brilliant  but  less  durable ;  because  nearly  all 
men,  as  experience  proves,  have  more  feeling 
than  sight,  and  have  more  sight  than  reflection. 
The  greater  part  are  more  moved  by  the  beaut}- 
of  an  expression  than  by  the  depth  of  a  thought. 
Hence  in  all  countries  the  age  of  poets  has  pre- 
ceded that  of  philosophers. 

Among  thoughts  proper  to  gratify  all  times 
and  peoples  we  reckon  the  admirable  ideas 
and  sentiments  contained  in  some  passages  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso,  etc.,  in  which  those  cele- 
brated writers  do  not  limit  themselves  to  a 
picture  of  one  nation  or  one  age,  but  take  in 
all  mankind. 

Such  also  are  the  great  images  that  shine 
in  the  similes  with  which  some  distinguished 
authors  have  enriched  their  style.  To  show 
the  greatness  and  impassibility  of  our  God, 
an  eloquent  writer  says :  This  great  Creator 
of  all  things  who  beholds  with  the  same 
eyes  an  insect  perish  and  a  hero,  a  comet 
destroyed  and  an  atom. 

Of  the  first  Punic  war  an  able  pen  writes  : 
The  Carthaginians,  having  become  masters 
of  the  African  coast,  succeeded  soon  after- 
wards in  making  Sicily  a  bridge  to  pass  into 
Italy.     What  greatness  in  a  bridge  ! 
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Of  the  irruptions  of  the  Vandals  and  Suevi, 
another  treats  thus :  These  are  people  who 
migrate,  destroy,  and  seat  themselves  on 
ruins ;  but  very  soon  they  are  driven  for- 
ward by  other  strangers,  their  enemies,  just 
as  a  wave  pushed  by  that  which  follows  it, 
yields  and  flees. 

We  shall  give  another  example  to  show  the 
greatness  of  a  simile  that  paints  the  annihilation 
of  the  Eastern  Empire :  We  shall  only  say, 
says  the  historian,  that  already  in  the  time  of 
the  last  emperors,  the  empire,  so  reduced  as 
to  have  only  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople 
for  its  boundaries,  ended  like  the  Nile,  which, 
when  it  is  lost  in  the  ocean,  is  no  more  than 
a  little  stream. 

As  a  proof  that  in  every  class  there  may  be 
beauties  calculated  to  please  all,  I  select  these 
same  images  and  similes,  and  I  say  that  great- 
ness in  pictures  is  a  universal  cause  of  delight. 
In  effect,  whether  that  continual  and  impatient 
desire  of  happiness  which  makes  us  thirst  after 
every  kind  of  perfection  makes  agreeable  to  us 
those  great  objects  from  the  contemplation  of 
which  our  soul  seems  to  be  enlarged,  and  our 
ideas  to  take  more  strength  and  elevation,  or  for 
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any  other  cause  whatsoever,  we  find  by  experi- 
ence that  the  sight  abhors  everything  straitened 
and  cramped,  that  it  is  oppressed  by  the  gullets 
and  passes  of  mountains  and  the  narrow  pre- 
cincts within  high  walls,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  longs  for  an  immense  level,  here 
stretching  out  far  to  sea,  there  losing  itself  in 
the  distant  horizon. 

Whatever  is  great  is  specially  suited  to  gratify 
the  sight  and  the  imagination  of  man.  Beauties 
of  description  are  immeasurably  superior  to  all 
others,  which,  depending,  for  example,  on  exact- 
ness of  proportion,  cannot  be  so  vivid,  nor  so 
generally  felt,  because  all  nations  have  not  the 
same  ideas  of  proportion.  In  effect,  if  to  the 
cascades  that  art  constructs,  the  mines  that  it 
hollows  out,  and  the  terraces  that  it  raises,  we 
oppose  the  cataracts  of  the  river  St.  Laurence, 
the  deep  caverns  of  Ethna,  and  the  enormous 
masses  of  rocks  and  crags  thrown  together  in 
wild  confusion  among  the  Alps,  who  will  not 
feel  that  the  pleasure  produced  by  this  lavish 
prodigality,  this  rude  magnificence  which  nature 
displays  in  her  works,  is  incomparably  superior 
to  that  which  arises  from  exactness  of  propor- 
tion ? 
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To  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  let  a  man  go 
up  at  night  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  there  to 
contemplate  the  firmament.  Is  it  the  agree- 
able symmetry  with  which  the  stars  are  dis- 
tributed that  puts  him  into  a  state  of  rapturous 
amazement  ?  No ;  because  we  here  see  the 
Milky  Way  scattered  over  with  disorderly  heaps 
of  stars,  and  moreover  we  see  vast  regions  of 
space.  Whence  then  comes  the  pleasure  that 
the  observer  experiences  ?  From  the  ver}'  im- 
mensity of  the  heavens. 

In  effect,  what  idea  ought  we  to  form  of  this 
immensity,  when  innumerable  flaming  worlds 
appear  only  as  little  specks  scattered  heedlessly 
over  the  realms  of  ether? — when  other  suns, 
millions  of  times  larger  than  our  globe,  and 
buried  in  the  abysses  of  the  firmament,  can 
scarcely  be  descried  ?  Then  the  imagination, 
which  goes  beyond  these  remote  spheres  to 
survey  all  possible  worlds  —  is  it  not  over- 
whelmed by  the  vast  illimitable  concavities  of 
the  heavens,  and  is  it  not  rapt  in  ecstasy  b}' 
the  contemplation  of  an  object  in  which  the 
whole  soul  is  occupied  without  being  fatigued  ?* 

*  Astronomers  tell  us  that  the  most  distant  of  our  planets, 
Neptune,  is  about  three  thousand   millions  of  miles  from  us. 
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Hence  the  greatness  of  these  ornamentations 
makes  us  say  that,  in  a  matter  of  description, 
nature  is  far  superior  to  art ;  or,  what  is  the 
same,  that  large  portraits  are  better  than  small 
ones. 

7.  Strong  Thoughts. — A  strong  thought 
will  always  be  that  which  causes  us  the  most 
lively  impression  that  can  arise  either  from  an 
idea,  or  from  the  manner  of  expressing  it. 
Hence,  the  most  common  idea,  being  set  forth 
with  vivid  images,  will  be  able  to  cause  us  a 
strong  emotion. 

Thus  we  are  to  understand  by  strong  what- 
ever makes  on  us  a  vivid  impression  ;  but  as 
whatever  is  great  causes  the  same,  we  must, 
not  to  confound  two  different  things,  understand 
by  a  great  idea  a  thought  whose  impression  is 
more  general,  and  consequently  less  vivid.     The 


The  nearest  star  cannot  be  less  than  nineteen  billions  of  miles 
away.  The  nebulse  are  far  more  remote  still,  perhaps  thousands 
of  billions  of  miles  away. 

To  diminish  the  light  of  our  sun  to  that  of  Sirius,  which  is 
the  brightest  star  in  the  sky,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Dog 
Star,  it  is  calculated  that  the  sun  should  be  removed  to  141,400 
times  its  present  distance  from  us. 

Sir  John  Herschel  believes  that  some  of  the  nebula:  clusters 
are  35,175  times  the  distance  of  Sirius  from  us.  What  immense 
spaces  ! — {Trans.) 

H 
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axioms  of  the  Portico  and  of  the  Lyceum,  im- 
portant for  men  in  general,  and  as  such  for  the 
Athenians,  do  not  seem  to  have  made  on  the 
latter  an  impression  equal  to  that  of  the  har- 
angues of  Demosthenes ;  because  a  hearer  will 
always  be  more  moved  by  ideas  more  in 
accordance  with  his  present  situation,  and  for 
the  same  reason  more  interesting  than  those 
which,  because  great  and  general,  apply  less 
directly  and  immediately  to  the  state  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  men  find  themselves. 

Hence,  some  passages  of  eloquence  which  in 
former  days  inflamed  minds,  and  some  strong 
harangues  in  which  the  actual  interests  of  a 
state  were  discussed,  are  not  of  an  acceptance 
so  general  as  the  discoveries  of  politicians  and 
philosophers,  which  pertain  to  all  times,  coun- 
tries, and  governments.  In  public  papers  we 
see  the  same,  since  there  is  little  interesting 
for  us  in  the  accounts  of  a  war  kindled 
in  Hindostan  when  compared  with  those  of 
a  war  kindled  in  Italy. 

In  point  of  ideas,  the  only  difference  between 
the  strong  and  the  great  is,  that  the  former  is 
more  vivid  and  the  latter  more  general,  that  is, 
less  interesting.     When,  then,  do  we  say  that  a 
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proposition  is  strong  ?  When  it  treats  of  an 
object  that  interests  us  much.  For  a  like 
reason  we  do  not  give  this  name  to  the  demon- 
strations of  geometry;  because  there  are  some 
propositions  which,  not  concerning  the  hearers 
personally,  no  one  takes  an  interest  in,  and  no 
one  runs  any  risk  in  not  believing  them. 

When  there  is  question  of  beautiful  pictures, 
of  those  images  and  descriptions  made  to  strike 
the  imagination,  the  strong  and  the  great  have 
this  in  common — that  they  should  not  appear 
without  magnificent  objects.  Whatever  is  of 
itself  small,  or  becomes  so  by  comparison  with 
great  things,  makes  almost  no  impression  on  us. 
All  the  intrepidity  of  Hercules  vanishes  if  we 
paint  him  alongside  of  Briareus,  who,  putting 
one  mountain  on  the  top  of  another,  climbs 
up  to  heaven. 

But  if  the  strong  is  always  great,  the  great 
is  not  always  strong :  two  things  which  meet 
only  in  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion.  Hence, 
following  poetic  taste,  we  may  say  that  decora- 
tions of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  of  the  hymen 
of  the  gods,  and  of  the  immensity  of  the 
heavens,  can  be  great,  majestic,  and  even  sub- 
lime ;  but  never  will  they  make  on  us  an  im- 
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pression  so  strong  as  a  picture  of  black  Tartarus. 
The  picture  of  the  Glory  of  the  Saints  will 
astonish  the  imagination  less  than  that  of  the 
Last  Judgment  by  Michael  Angelo ;  because  it 
seems  that  when  the  terrible  is  treated  of,  the 
imagination  does  not  feel  the  same  necessity 
for  inventing :  Hell  will  always  be  sufficiently 
formidable  of  itself.  Accordingly,  it  appears 
that  the  strong  is  no  more  than  the  union  of 
the  great  with  the  terrible. 

The  idea  of  the  strong  once  settled,  men  not 
being  able  to  communicate  their  thoughts  with- 
out words,  if  the  strength  of  the  expression  does 
not  correspond  to  that  of  the  thought,  however 
strong  it  may  be,  it  will  always  appear  lax  and 
weak,  except  to  those  vvho  are  gifted  with  that 
vigour  of  understanding  which  supplies  for 
languor  of  expression. 

To  cause  a  strong  impression,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  thought  should  be  clothed  with  an 
image,  which,  besides  being  of  exact  propriety, 
ought  to  be  great  without  being  gigantic,  and 
noble  without  being  inflated. 

An  historian,  speaking  of  the  times  of  the 
civil  wars  of  Rome,  says :  Then  was  it  neces- 
sary to  snatch  from  the  provinces  the  shadow 
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of  liberty  that  had  remained  to  them,  and  to 
deliver  them  over  to  the  praetors,  those  tigers 
thirsting  for  blood  and  spoil,  bound  to  return 
to  their  own  country  laden  with  crimes  and 
treasures. 

Of  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  New 
World,  an  observer  speaks  thus  :  What  ancient 
could  ever  have  supposed  that  the  same 
planet  should  have  two  hemispheres  so  dif- 
ferent, that  one  would  have  to  be  subjugated, 
and,  as  it  were,  swallowed  up  by  the  other, 
after  a  series  of  centuries  lost  in  the  darkness 
and  abyss  of  time? 

Of  the  tremendous  day  of  the  General  Judg- 
ment, a  modern  orator  speaks  thus  :  O  eternal 
Lord  !  in  that  last  day  of  all  the  centuries, 
when  the  veil  of  the  firmament  will  be  rent; 
when  Thy  invincible  arm  will  stop  the  sun  in 
his  course ;  when,  the  dead  of  all  generations 
being  risen  again,  the  destiny  of  the  human 
race  will  depend  on  one  word  of  Thy  mouth, 
shall  we  behold  without  terror  the  convul- 
sions of  expiring  nature  ? 

Oftentimes  an  excessive  greatness  in  an 
image  makes  the  thought  ridiculous  (at  least 
in  oratory),  and  ahva}\s  leaves  a  weak  im- 
pression ;   because    few  men  have  an   imagina- 
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tion  so  strong  that  they  can  represent  to 
themselves,  for  example,  the  Alps  leaping  like 
deer! 

Withal,  images  that  imply  motion  will  always 
be  the  most  striking.  Such  a  picture,  always 
preferable  to  that  of  an  object  in  repose, 
awaking  more  sensations  in  continual  succes- 
sion, gives  us  a  more  vivid  and  lasting  impres- 
sion. The  sea  in  a  calm  moves  us  less  than  in 
a  violent  tempest ;  a  serene  sky,  bespangled 
with  stars,  less  than  a  sky  disturbed  with 
driving  clouds,  and  illumined  by  flashes  of 
lightning ;  a  crystal  lake  than  a  rapid  torrent, 
which  tears  up  trees  by  the  roots,  and  floods 
the  fields.  Action,  and  not  repose,  constitutes 
the  strength  of  our  soul.  In  the  ocean  of  this 
life,  says  an  author,  where  we  sail  in  so  many 
courses,  reason  is  our  compass,  and  the  pas- 
sions our  gales.  Neither  does  God  always 
appear  in  everlasting  rest :  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  rides  upon  the  whirlwind  and  directs 
the  storm. 

8.  New  Thoughts. — Oftentimes  the  thoughts 
please  not  only  by  the  greatness  of  an  image, 
but  by  its  novelty,  which,  surprising  the  soul 
of  the  auditor,  and  thereb\-  fixing  his  attention 
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on   one   idea,   gives   time  for   it   to   make   the 
deepest  impression. 

The  resurrection  of  the  body  is  expressed  by 
an  author  with  this  new  and  lively  image :  The 
grave  will  restore  its  prize.     Of  a  favourite, 
fallen  and  persecuted  on  all  sides,  another  says: 
A  fugitive  over  Europe,  he  seemed  to  carry 
persecution  tied  to  his  shadow.      Of  a   wise 
monarch,  another  writer  speaks  :   A  king  who 
had  seated  philosophy  on  the  throne.     To  men 
attached  to  temporal  things,  an  orator  says  :  Go 
out   from   time,   and   aspire   to   eternity.      In 
considering   the    pyramids    of    Eg}'pt,   another 
explains  himself  thus  :  The  pyramids  of  Egypt 
seem  to  make  the  traveller  touch   the  first 
ages  of  the  world.     An  astronomer,  speaking 
of  the  periods  of  the  revolutions  of  heavenly 
bodies  in  our  solar  system  and  in  other  systems, 
says  :  These  times  are  so  enormous,  so  near 
to  the  infinite,   that  they  may  be  called  the 
moments  of  eternity.     An  historian,  speaking 
of  the  East,  says  :  In  all  the  histories  of  Asia 
we  do  not  find  a  single  passage  that  shows 
a  free  soul,  but  only  the  heroism  of  slavery. 
The  impression  in  these  sayings  comes  from 
the  novelt}'  of  joining  certain  words  that  have 
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not  been  seen  together  before :  the  prize  of 
the  grave,  to  go  out  of  time,  to  tie  a  shadow, 
to  seat  philosophy,  to  touch  as  with  the  hands 
the  ages  gone  by,  the  moments  of  eternity, 
the  heroism  of  slavery.  All  these  expres- 
sions cannot  fail  to  surprise  by  their  nwelty. 

9.  Varied  Thoughts. — There  is^nother 
kind  of  thoughts,  which,  besides  being  great 
and  new,  includes  variety,  one  of  the  chief 
pleasures  that  the  imagination  finds  in  pictures 
and  descriptions.  If,  for  example,  the  view  or 
the  picture  of  a  large  lake  is  agreeable  to  us, 
that  of  a  boundless  sea,  and  in  fair  weather, 
pleases  us  even  more ;  because  this  immensity 
is  the  source  of  a  new  enjoyment,  although  its 
uniformity,  beautiful  as  the  sight  may  be,  soon 
dissatisfies  us. 

But  if  the  storm  personified,  surrounded  by 
black  clouds,  flies  with  the  wings  of  the  north 
wind,  and,  thrown  back  headlong  b}^  the  south, 
rolls  before  it  the  liquid  mountains  of  the  ocean, 
who  can  doubt  that  the  rapid  and  varied  suc- 
cession of  dreadful  pictures,  presented  by  the 
upheaving  of  the  sea,  makes  at  every  moment 
new  impressions  on  our  imagination  ?  If,  then, 
night  comes  on  to  increase  the  horrors  of  this 
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scene,  and  the  billowy  mountains,  whose  tops 
reach  the  clouds,  are  suddenly  illumined  by 
repeated  flashes  of  lightning,  accompanied  with 
loud  peals  of  thunder,  who  again  can  doubt 
that  this  dark  sea,  changed  in  a  moment  into  a 
sea  of  fire,  forms  by  such  variety,  united  with 
greatness  and  novelty,  one  of  the  pictures  most 
proper  to  terrify  the  imagination  ? 

In  this  class  of  description,  the  whole  art  con- 
sists in  offering  nothing  to  view  but  objects  in 
motion,  and  also  in  striking  several  of  the  senses 
at  once.  A  picture  of  rolling  billows,  howling 
winds,  and  flaming  thunderbolts — how  can  it 
fail  to  increase  our  secret  alarm,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  delight  which  we  feel  in  beholding  the 
sea  infuriated  ? 

10.  Brk;iit  THOU(iiiTS.  —  Another  kind  of 
thoughts  points  to  the  corruption  of  true  elo- 
quence, and  consists  in  certain  short,  lively, 
bright  expressions,  pleasing  only  by  their  acute- 
ness.  Their  impression  depends  partly  on  the 
new  and  the  bold,  and  partly  on  the  ingenious 
and  the  obscure  turn  of  the  phrase. 

These  thoughts  are  not  condemnable  in  them- 
selves ;  they  become  so  only  by  affectation  and 
abuse :  since  they  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  eyes 
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of  a  discourse,  which  sometimes  give  grace  and 
vivacity,  although  a  whole  body  is  not  to  be 
inlaid  with  eyes.  In  such  case  they  would  in- 
jure and  destroy  one  another,  as  happens  by 
placing  many  persons  in  one  picture,  who,  by 
their  number,  confuse  the  work. 

Moreover,  as  these  kinds  of  thoughts,  whose 
beauty  comes  from  a  certain  liveliness  and 
novelty,  form  each  one  a  complete  sense,  it 
happens  that  a  discourse,  loose  and  uncon- 
nected, will  require  a  short  and  very  concise 
style,  always  opposed  to  oratorical  rhythm, 
fluency,  and  harmon}'. 

Let  us  hear  an  example  from  a  writer  who 
certainly  did  not  want  genius.  To  nothing  will 
you  be  so  much  indebted  as  to  books.  They 
are  a  food  that  nourishes,  and  does  not  injure. 
They  are  a  visit,  from  which  you  can  take 
leave  when  you  wish.  Some  teach  how  to 
live ;  others  teach  what  is  opposed  to  living. 
Whatever  instructs  you,  gives  you  new  life. 
We  may  say  that  these  bright  thoughts  do  what 
little  sparks  do  amid  the  density  of  smoke. 

Besides  it  is  difficult  to  pour  out  sentences 
with  such  prodigality,  and  to  observe  much 
delicacy  and  discernment  in  their  choice ;  and 
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it  is  almost  impossible  that  in  a  large  number 
there  should  not  be  many  trivial  or  false,  insipid 
or  puerile,  and  at  other  times  ridiculous.  So 
necessary  are  good  taste  and  sound  judgment 
to  season  the  productions  of  genius ! 

This  profusion  of  light  sentences,  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  the  st}-le  uniform,  causes  a 
nausea  chiefly  when  the  periods  end  with  a  kind 
of  smartness  or  cleverness  :  hence  we  see  that  a 
long  reading  of  books  formed  according  to  this 
taste  is  insupportable.  Many  ingenious  writers, 
considering  that  a  thought  beautiful  in  itself 
may  not  make  a  full  impression,  endeavour  to 
show  it  on  every  side  by  which  it  may  be  seen, 
and  to  adorn  it  with  all  the  colours  that  can 
make  it  agreeable. 

The  same  thought,  thus  repeated  in  a  different 
form  of  expression,  goes  for  nothing;  and  further, 
many,  not  satisfied  with  having  said  a  thing  well 
the  first  time,  make  so  much  ado  about  it  that 
they  never  say  it  well.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
though  the  thoughts  may  be  consistent  and 
beautiful  in  themselves,  they  fatigue  the  mind  by 
their  profusion.  There  are  writers  who,  wishing 
to  make  their  thoughts  bright,  darken  them, 
and    others    make   them    unperceivable  b)-   too 
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much  refinement.  These  kinds  of  worthless 
and  strained  thoughts  escape  the  observation 
of  an  auditor,  who  cares  Httle  for  intermediate 
ideas,  indispensable  for  the  understanding  of  what 
we  offer.  Such  thoughts,  which  are  usually  ex- 
pressed in  obscure,  subtile,  and  affected  phrases, 
make  an  abominable  style.  What  did  that 
author  intend  to  say,  who,  wishing  to  appear 
bright,  said  :  Envy  is  of  such  a  strange  line- 
age that  it  imbrues  in  motives  of  piety  the 
tyrannies  of  hatred  ? 

Let  this  depraved  taste  of  babbling  out  sen- 
tences be  compared  with  the  judicious  care  of 
another  writer,  who  weighs  and  measures  his 
words : — Riches  belong  more  to  those  who 
know  how  to  do  without  them  than  to  those 
who  possess  them.  There  are  inevitable 
evils;  and  all  that  the  just  man  can  do  is 
not  to  deserve  his  share  of  them. 

DIGNITY  OF  SPEECH. 

The  eloquent  man  is  he  who  is  able  to  say 
small  things  with  simplicity,  great  things  with 
greatness  and  emotion,  and  ordinary  things 
with  moderation.  This  attention  on  the  part 
of  orators  produced  three  kinds  of  public  speech. 
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which  rhetoricians  call  the  simple,  sublime,  and 
moderate  styles. 

I.  The  Si.Mi'LE  Style. — This  kind  of  style, 
whose  chief  characteristics  consist  in  plainness, 
clearness,  and  precision,  is  used  with  more  pro- 
priety for  the  narration  and  the  proof  of  an  ora- 
torical discourse  ;  because,  rejecting  all  laboured 
or  affected  composition,  it  condemns  ornaments 
in  general,  and  admits  none  but  the  simple  and 
the  natural.  In  truth  it  has  not  a  bright  and 
vivid  beauty;  rather,  as  modest  and  gentle,  it 
derives  its  greatest  lustre  from  the  very  negli- 
gence and  unconcern  that  at  times  accompany 
it.  A  certain  simplicity  in  the  thoughts,  and  a 
certain  elegance  in  the  language,  which  can  be 
more  easily  relished  than  explained,  make  up 
all  its  ornaments,  without  having  any  need  for 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  figures. 

Simplicity  is  the  ordinary  accompaniment  of 
elevation  of  sentiments,  because,  as  it  consists  in 
showing  a  man  such  as  he  is,  noble  souls  always 
gain  by  being  known.  For  this  reason  we  can- 
not include  in  the  Simple  Style  a  phrase  that  is 
low,  coarse,  or  vulgar,  it  never  being  worthy  of 
oratorical  majest)',  which  sometimes  seeks  the 
simple,  but  never  the  base. 
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The  Simple  Style,  although  perfect  in  its 
kind,  and  full  of  certain  graces  at  times  in- 
imitable, may  be  the  most  proper  with  which 
to  instruct,  to  prove,  and  even  to  delight,  as 
well  as  to  produce  those  great  effects  of  admira- 
tion and  terror  which  constitute  the  strength 
and  the  warmth  of  eloquence :  a  beautiful  sim- 
plicity will  have  naturalness,  will  have  its  own 
particular  grace,  but  never  anything  great  that 
carries  away  the  mind  with  violence. 

A  style  that  by  its  evenness  leaves  the  orator 
tranquil  will  never  move  or  inflame  the  souls  of 
the  auditors  :  since  as  argument  goes  directly  to 
the  mind,  and  emotion  to  the  heart,  all  who  are 
convinced  are  not  also  moved.  Truths  are  pro- 
posed to  the  former  that,  principles  being  known, 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  them  ;  to  the 
latter,  that  they  may  be  loved,  all  the  force  of  the 
passions  being  employed  for  this  end.  Truths 
of  the  first  class  may  require  long  and  difficult 
proofs ;  but  those  of  the  second  seldom  require 
proofs,  and  even  then  such  ought  to  be  easy  and 
short.  Because  it  may  very  well  be  proved  from 
principles  that  a  thing  is  true,  but  to  make  it 
loved  it  must  be  felt  to  be  amiable. 

One  of  the  reasons   why  the  simple  nearly 
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always  pleases  us  is  because  it  is  most  natural, 
and  art  has  no  hand  in  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
style  most  difficult  to  acquire,  because  it  lies 
exactly  between  the  noble  and  the  low,  and  so 
near  the  latter,  that  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  be 
sullied  thereby.  Let  us  consider  the  simplicity 
and  clearness  of  the  followinfr  narration,  in 
which  the  writer  speaks  of  the  wars  of  the  last 
Triumvirate  :  Lepidus  alone  remains  in  Rome. 
Antony  sets  out  with  Octavius  to  encounter 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  finds  them  in  those 
places  where  a  battle  is  to  be  fought  three 
times  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  Brutus 
and  Cassius  surrender  to  death  with  a  preci- 
pitation that  is  inexcusable  ;  and  this  passage 
of  their  lives  cannot  be  read  without  pity  for 
the  republic  that  they  left  so  abandoned. 

There  is  another  style,  the  simplicity  of  which 
derives  its  beauty  from  deep  and  tender  senti- 
ments. We  shall  see  it  in  the  afflicted  Priam, 
throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  who 
has  deprived  his  son  of  life  :  Achilles,  remem- 
ber thy  father,  who  is  in  the  same  condition 
as  I  am :  we  both  sigh  under  the  weight  of 
years.  Ah !  sometimes  he  is  attacked  by 
his  near  enemies,  without  having  by  his  side 
any  one   to  free  him   from  danger.  .  .  .  But 
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if  he  is  told  that  thou  livest,  his  heart  is 
filled  with  hope  and  joy,  awaiting  the  mo- 
ment in  which  he  will  again  see  his  son. 
.  .  .  What  a  difference  between  his  lot  and 
mine !  I  had  sons,  and  I  have  lost  them  all. 
.  .  .  Fifty  of  them  I  counted  round  about  me 
when  the  Greeks  arrived,  and  the  only  one 
left  has  this  day  perished  by  thy  hand  under 
the  walls  of  Troy.  Grant  me  his  body,  re- 
ceive my  presents,  reverence  the  gods,  re- 
member thy  father,  and  have  pity  on  me. 
.  .  .  Behold  to  what  a  state  I  am  reduced  ! 
.  .  .  Was  there  ever  a  monarch  more  hum- 
bled, a  man  more  worthy  of  compassion  ? 
I  am  at  thy  feet,  and  I  kiss  thy  hands, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  my  son. 

In  this  discourse  there  appears  no  pomp  of 
figures  or  affectation  of  sentiments,  but  truth, 
tenderness,  and  naturalness,  which  every  one 
could  find  as  well  as  Homer  himself 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Sacred  Scripture 
paints  for  us  a  young  prince  who  seems  at  the 
point  of  death :  I  said  in  the  midst  of  my 
days,  I  am  going  to  die,  and  I  sought  for 
the  residue  of  my  years.  ...  I  said,  I  shall 
not  see  my  people  any  more,  and  my  eyes, 
weary  of  looking  up  to  heaven,  are  closed. 
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In  the  Simple  Style  we  always  find  elevation 
and  majesty  in  the  subject,  because  greatness 
of  thought  dispenses  with  show  in  expression. 
Hence  it  comes  that  the  predominant  character 
of  the  Sacred  Books  is  simplicity:  a  quality 
corresponding  to  the  greatness  of  the  subjects. 
For  if,  in  examining  the  simplicity  of  Scripture, 
we  meet  beautiful  and  brilliant  passages,  it  is 
evident  that  this  does  not  arise  from  a  studied 
manner  of  speaking,  but  from  the  depths  of 
the  things  treated  of. 

What  majesty,  and  at  the  same  time  sim- 
plicity, surround  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  :  In 
the  beginning  God  created  heaven  and  earth! 
What  other  man,  having  to  treat  of  things  so 
great,  would  have  commenced  like  Moses  ?  Is 
it  not  seen  that  God  Himself  wishes  to  instruct 
us  regarding  a  wonder  which  causes  Him  no 
surprise,  because  it  is  far  beneath  His  power? 
An  ordinary  man  would  have  made  the  utmost 
efforts  to  correspond  by  pomp  of  expression  to 
the  greatness  and  the  dignity  of  the  subject. 
But  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  which  as  if  in  playful- 
ness made  a  world,  refers  to  it  without  being 
moved. 

On  the  contrary,  the  prophets,  whose  object 
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was  to  make  the  wonders  of  creation  admired, 
speak  of  this  work  in  a  manner  totally  different. 
Accordingly,  the  special  circumstances  that 
point  to  the  intention  of  him  who  writes  or 
speaks,  can  alone  decide  the  kind  of  style  to 
be  employed  when  treating  of  a  subject. 

2.  The  Sublime  Style. — If,  as  some  sup- 
pose, it  consists  in  a  diction  laden  with  idle 
epithets,  and  with  cold  and  trivial  pictures  of 
the  objects  that  are  to  be  impressed,  in  vain 
shall  we  look  for  life  and  soul  in  eloquence, 
whose  merit  does  not  depend  on  vain  orna- 
ments. But  if  we  understand  by  sublime  a 
style  full  of  warmth,  and  of  great  images,  we 
shall  then  see  that  there  is  no  need  for  a 
uniform  course  of  periods,  or  elegant  musical 
cadences. 

The  Sublime  Style  is  a  rich  style,  full  of 
grandeur,  of  vehemence,  of  fire,  and  of  energy, 
and,  therefore,  of  what  constitutes  true  elo- 
quence, the  dominator  over  souls  in  Athens 
and  Rome,  where  it  was  for  so  long  a  time 
the  arbiter  of  public  deliberations :  that  which 
evokes  tears  and  consent,  winning  admiration 
and  applause. 

A  discourse  may  be  clear,  elegant,  precise,  and 
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exuberant,  and  for  all  that  not  eloquent.  Xor 
is  it  necessary  that  in  a  whole  discourse  the 
sublime  should  exclusively  reign,  to  give  it  this 
character  and  name.  It  is  enough  that  the 
orator  should  discreetly  blend  the  three  kinds 
of  style  in  a  subject  that  corresponds  to  any 
one  of  them,  and  that  the  sublime,  rising  from 
the  chief  object  of  the  discourse,  should  shine 
over  all. 

Like  truth,  the  Sublime  Style  consists  in  a 
high,  great,  noble,  and  valorous  manner  of  think- 
ing. It  always  supposes  in  the  speaker  a  soul 
full  of  lofty  ideas,  generous  sentiments,  and  a 
sort  of  arrogance.  This  elevation  of  thought  is 
nearly  always  the  offspring  of  magnanimity  or 
strength.  Hence  we  find  in  the  harangues  and 
sayings  of  the  great  princes  and  famous  generals 
of  antiquity  a  language  truly  heroic. 

Eucrates  having  warned  Sylla  that  his  life,  so 
hateful  to  innumerable  Roman  families,  was  in 
danger  since  he  had  renounced  the  dictatorship, 
the  arrogant  Sylla  replied  :  A  name  remains 
to  me,  and  this  will  be  enough  for  my  security, 
and  that  of  the  Roman  people.  This  name 
restrains  all  transgressions,  freezes  up  ail 
arms,  and  strikes  down  ambition.     Sylla  will 
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breathe  yet,  and  the  trophies  of  Cheronea, 
Orchomena,  and  5ygniona  will  surround  him. 
Every  citizen  of  Rome  will  keep  me  continually 
before  his  eyes :  even  in  his  dreams,  my  ter- 
rible image,  bathed  in  blood,  will  appear  to 
him,  and  he  will  read  his  name  on  the  list 
of  the  proscribed. 

The  essence  of  the  sublime,  as  we  have  seen, 
does  not  consist  in  saying  Httle  things  in  a  florid 
and  towering  style,  but  great  things  with  simple 
and  natural  expression.  The  greatness  ought  to 
be  in  the  subject,  and  for  this  reason  a  sublime 
thought  dispenses  with  the  labour  of  seeking  out 
a  remarkable  expression.  What  a  sublime  in- 
scription on  the  sepulchre  of  the  three  hundred 
Lacedemonians  who  sacrificed  themselves  at 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae  !  Traveller  !  go  and 
tell  Sparta  that  we  died  here  in  defence  of 
her  sacred  laws. 

Let  us  see  Esdrubal,  who,  sent  to  Rome  in 
order  to  stipulate  for  peace  between  two  re- 
publics, and  asked  by  what  gods,  since  Car- 
thage had  broken  so  many  oaths,  he  would 
swear  to  this  new  treaty,  answered  :  By  those 
very  same  gods,  who  avenge  themselves  so 
severely  on  perjurers.     What  expression  more 
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suited    to   the   defeats   and    the   repentance    of 
the  Carthaginians ! 

How  sublime  and  simple  the  expression  of 
the  Psalmist  when  he  says  :  The  heavens  show 
forth  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
declares  the  work  of  His  hands  I 

In  all  things  the  sublime  is  that  which 
makes  on  us  the  strongest  impression,  because 
it  always  includes  a  deep  feeling  of  admiration 
or  respect,  which  is  owing  to  the  awfulness 
of  objects,  according  to  their  characters  or 
circumstances. 

As  the  effect  of  this  impression  comes  from 
two  different  causes,  we  may  here  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  the  sublime  :  that  of  images  and 
that  of  sentiments.  To  the  former  belong 
those  deep  sensations  of  secret  admiration  and 
astonishment  caused  by  the  greatness  of  things. 
Thus  we  see  in  nature  that  the  objects  which 
excite  stronger  sensations  are  always  the 
abysses  of  the  heavens,  the  immensity  of  seas, 
the  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  the  tremblings  of 
earthquakes,  etc.,  by  reason  of  the  great 
strength  that  they  imply,  and  by  a  comparison 
that  we  involuntarily  make  of  this  strength 
with  our  own  weakness  at  the  time  of  observing 
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it.  In  the  contemplation  of  things  formidable 
by  themselves,  what  man  will  not  have  a  feeling 
of  the  most  timid  and  profound  respect  ? 

This,  then,  is  the  reason  why  that  brush 
which  represents  to  us  the  Titans  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  not  that  which  paints  the 
Graces  in  the  boudoir  of  Venus,  will  always 
deserve  the  name  of  sublime.  When  we  con- 
template the  sports  of  heathen  goddesses,  we 
feel  an  agreeable  impression  made  by  graceful 
objects ;  but  when  we  behold  the  vigour  and 
attitudes  of  the  sons  of  earth  piling  Ossa  on 
Pelion,  touched  by  the  great  and  formidable 
of  this  sight,  we  inadvertently  compare  our 
strength  with  that  of  the  giants,  and,  convinced 
of  our  weakness,  we  are  overwhelmed  with  a 
secret  terror,  which  both  pains  and  pleases  us. 
An  effect  so  natural,  that  children,  as  they  look 
for  strong  sensations  to  occupy  them,  hanker 
after  stories  about  robbers,  ghosts,  and  other 
frightening  objects ! 

An  astronomer,  feeling  how  poor  and  how 
little  worth}-  of  the  adorable  majesty  of  the 
Creator  the  fabric  of  this  universe  would  appear 
if  it  were  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  which 
we  behold   from   this   heap   of  earth   whereon 
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we  creep,  speaks  thus :  Let  us  enlarge  our 
understanding,  going  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  universe.  Far  beyond  the  vast  ring  of 
5aturn,  where  millions  of  worlds  like  ours 
are  lost  to  sight,  I  discover  a  boundless  space 
sprinkled  with  fountains  of  fire.  There  other 
globes,  much  more  enormous  than  ours, 
whirl  round  on  greater  circuits,  through 
routes  more  awful,  and  with  movements 
more  varied.  By  how  much  the  more  I 
advance,  the  farther  1  seem  away  from  my 
journey's  end.  In  vain  do  I  bury  myself  in 
space  :  everywhere  millions  of  heavens  sur- 
round me.  .  .  .  My  imagination  sinks  under 
the  weight  of  creation. 

An  eloquent  writer  thus  apostrophises  celes- 
tial worlds  and  intelligences:  Planetary  worlds  ! 
Celestial  hierarchies  !  Annihilate  yourselves 
before  the  Eternal.  Your  existence  is  by 
Him,  and  the  Eternal  is  by  Himself.  He  is 
who  is:  He  alone  has  the  plenitude  of  being, 
and  you  have  only  its  shadow.  Your  per- 
fections are  streams,  and  the  Being  infinitely 
perfect  is  an  ocean,  is  an  abyss,  into  which 
the  cherubim  dare  not  look. 

But  when,  by  the  mouth  of  Moses,  God  says : 
Be  light  made,  and  light  was  made,  then  we 
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see  an  image  divinely  sublime,  like  many  others 
of  the  sacred  writers ;  who,  relating  with  as 
much  freshness  as  simplicity  the  greatest  prodi- 
gies, show  how  much  they  were  occupied  with 
truth,  and  how  little  with  themselves.  For  when 
treating  of  God,  it  is  sublime  to  say  that  He 
wishes  a  thing  to  be,  and  the  thing  is.  To 
create  light  throughout  the  whole  universe,  it 
was  enough  that  God  should  speak.  It  was 
even  too  much.  It  was  enough  that  He  should 
wish  :  the  voice  of  God  is  His  will. 

Again,  this  image  is  truly  sublime  because  a 
greater  picture  than  that  of  the  universe  sud- 
denly illuminated  cannot  be.  It  is  so  in  another 
respect,  because  it  cannot  fail  to  impress  on  us 
a  secret  feeling  of  awe,  with  which  we  must 
associate  an  idea  of  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Creator  of  such  a  prodigy:  an  idea  which,  with- 
out our  seeking  it,  fills  us  with  respect,  and 
teaches  submission  to  the  Author  of  light. 

I  acknowledge  that  all  men  will  not  be  moved 
by  this  great  image,  because  they  will  not  be 
able  to  represent  it  to  themselves  with  the  same 
vividness  ;  but  if  we  ascend  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  in  order  to  see  all  the  greatness 
of  this  image,  let  any  one  represent  to  himself  a 
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dreadful  night,  when  to  the  darkness  is  added  a 
dense  array  of  clouds,  and  by  repeated  instan- 
taneous flashes  of  lightning,  the  seas,  the  waves, 
the  fields,  the  woods,  the  mountains,  the  valleys, 
all  things  in  the  universe  are  seen  to  appear  and 
to  disappear  in  quick  succession.  If  there  is  no 
man  who  is  not  frightened  by  this  image,  what 
a  terrible  impression  must  he  have  felt  who,  hav- 
ing no  idea  of  light,  should  have  beheld  the  first 
moment  in  which  it  suddenly  gave  shape  and 
colour  to  the  world  !  What  admiration  !  What 
fear !  What  humble  respect  for  Him  who  had 
wrought  such  a  prodig}'. 

In  fine,  this  image  owes  a  great  part  of  its 
value  to  brevity  of  expression  ;  because,  short 
as  it  is,  while  it  makes  a  more  sudden  and  less 
foreseen  impression,  it  increases  admiration  and 
alarm.  God  said  :  Let  light  be  made,  and  light 
was  made.  The  whole  meaning  of  the  phrase 
is  unfolded,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  the  last  word 
made.  Its  pronunciation  being  almost  as  rapid 
as  the  effect  of  light,  and  not  supposing  a  suc- 
cession of  acts  or  of  time,  it  immediately  pre- 
sents the  greatest  picture  that  man  can  imagine. 

If  in  the  physical  world  the  great  supposes 
much  strength,  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  tcrri- 
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fies  us,  in  the  moral  world  also  the  great,  that  is^ 
greatness  and  strength  of  character,  constitute 
the  sublime.  It  is  not  Thyrses  fallen  at  the  feet 
of  his  beloved,  but  Sevola,  with  his  hand  in  a  pan 
of  burning  coals,  that  inspires  a  timid  respect,  a 
trembling  admiration.  Thus  every  great  cha- 
racter will  produce  this  deep  secret  sentiment. 
Such  is  the  effect  caused  by  the  confidence  that 
Ajax  has  in  his  strength  and  valour,  when,  wrapt 
in  the  darkness  with  which  Jupiter  has  covered 
the  field  of  battle  to  protect  the  Trojans,  he 
raises  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  in  an  attitude  of 
pain  and  desperation,  says  :  O  great  god!  give 
us  back  the  light,  and  then  fight  against  us. 
Such  confidence  and  audacity  strike  the  most 
intrepid  hearts. 

This  kind  of  sublime  shines  always  in  some 
heroic  passages  of  great  souls,  full  of  fortitude, 
because  they  come  from  the  heart,  and  not 
from  cold  and  measured  reflection.  It  almost 
entirely  depends  on  a  situation  that  inspires 
these  sentiments,  and  is  expressed  with  concise 
words  ;  since  it  loses  its  force  when  extended 
to  argument. 

Let  us  hear  Calisthenes,  who,  shut  up  in  an 
iron    cage,    with    his    nose,  ears,   and    feet   cut 
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off  by  order  of  Alexander,  answers  his  friend 
Lysimachus,  who  comes  to  sympathise  with 
him  in  his  misfortune :  When  I  see  myself  in 
a  situation  that  calls  for  valour  and  forti- 
tude, it  seems  to  me  that  I  find  myself  in 
my  right  place.  In  truth,  if  the  gods  had 
thrown  me  on  the  earth  only  for  pleasure, 
they  would  not  have  given  me  a  soul  great 
and  immortal. 

Sublime  was  the  saying  of  that  slave  who 
was  tied  to  a  tree,  and  not  dying  after  man)' 
arrows  had  been  shot  at  him  by  his  conqueror, 
the  latter  drew  his  sword  to  end  all  with  one 
stroke.  While  in  this  attitude,  the  sufferer  sa\'s 
to  him  :  Sluggard  !  .  .  go  on,  be  not  ashamed, 
and  you  will  have  more  time  to  consider 
how  a  man  dies. 

Terrible  is  the  discourse  that  Armida,  made 
prisoner  in  a  battle  by  her  old  lover,  Raynald,  a 
commander  of  the  crusaders  in  Syria,  addressed 
to  this  officer  in  a  burst  of  indignation  and 
scorn.  No  doubt  your  glory  would  be  tar- 
nished if  the  world  did  not  see  a  woman  tied 
to  your  chariot,  entrapped  formerly  by  your 
oaths,  and  here  subdued  by  your  strength. 
...  At   another   time   1  asked    of   you    peace 
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and  life — to-day  death  alone  can  relieve  my 
pains — but  that  I  do  not  ask  of  you.  Bar- 
barian !  death  itself  would  be  horrible  for 
me  if  I  had  to  receive  it  from  your  hands. 

The  pain  of  a  man  makes  more  impression 
than  that  of  a  woman,  and  that  of  a  hero  is 
more  pathetic  than  that  of  an  ordinary  man. 
Let  us  hear  Tasso,  who  has  recourse  to  pathos, 
that  fountain  of  the  sublime.  Jerusalem  is 
taken.  In  the  course  of  the  pillage  Tancred 
descries  Argante  surrounded  by  a  troop  of 
enemies,  who  are  going  to  deprive  him  of  life. 
He  runs  to  take  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers,  covers  him  with  his  shield,  and  leads 
him  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  a  victim 
reserved  for  himself.  They  walk  together,  and 
arrive  at  the  place  of  combat.  Tancred  pre- 
pares his  weapons.  The  terrible  Argante,  for- 
getful of  danger  and  life,  throws  his  away,  and 
turns  his  eyes  full  of  grief  and  surprise  towards 
the  burning  towers  of  Jerusalem.  "  What  are 
you  thinking  of,"  says  Tancred  to  him,  "  or  do 
you  know  where  you  are  now?  If  such  re- 
flection causes  you  any  cowardice,  it  is  too 
late."  I  am  thinking,  answers  Argante,  on 
this    pitiable    city,    formerly    the    queen    of 
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Palestine,  and  now  captive  and  desolate, 
whose  ruin  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
prevent ;  and  I  am  thinking  that  your  head, 
which,  without  doubt,  heaven  reserves  for 
me,  will  not  be  enough  for  its  vengeance  or 
for  mine. 

No  less  sublime  is  the  answer  of  Porus,  King 
of  India,  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  made 
prisoner.  Brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
Macedonian,  who  asks  him  how  he  wishes  to 
be  treated,  he  fearlessly  answers:  As  a  King. 

To  the  style  of  which  we  have  been  treating 
belongs  the  moving  of  the  affections,  because 
the  pathetic  and  the  sublime  are  almost  the 
same.  The  auditor  is  well  pleased  with  all 
things  that  move  him,  and  in  a  manner  grows 
with  the  greatness  of  the  objects.  He  finds 
terror  delightful,  and  sadness  itself  sweet. 
Doleful  pictures,  tender  discourses,  and  horrible 
sights,  while  soothing  him  and  making  him 
shudder,  bear  continual  testimony  to  him  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  his  heart  and  the  goodness  of 
his  soul.  He  who  melts  into  compassion  always 
feels  himself  better  than  he  was  before.  He 
weeps,  and  his  tears  give  him  a  good  opinion 
of  himself.      He   is    horrified,    and    he   cannot 
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quit  the  sight  of  the  object  that  horrifies  him, 
because  he  cannot  cease  to  be  a  man. 

The  first  precept  in  this  matter  is  to  be 
struck  before  striking  others.  For  this  end  the 
orator  should  penetrate  deeply  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats,  and  be  fully  convinced  of  his 
object,  feeling  all  its  truth  and  importance. 
Moreover,  he  should  have  well  engraven  on 
his  mind  the  images  of  those  things  which  he 
intends  to  employ  for  moving  his  auditors,  and 
should  paint  them  with  as  much  naturalness  as 
energy. 

It  would  seem  that  up  to  this  day  those  who 
have  best  known  the  true  principles  of  exciting 
the  passions,  have  been  men  great  in  war  or 
politics.  It  was  the  passions  roused,  united, 
and  vivified  by  a  love  of  liberty,  rather  than  the 
skill  of  engineers,  that  made  the  obstinate  and 
celebrated  defences  of  Sagunto,  Carthage,  and 
Numantia. 

Alexander  was  undoubtedly,  among  all  the 
generals  of  olden  time,  the  most  excellent  for 
stirring  up  the  feelings.  Fools,  ingrates,  run- 
aways, cowards,  he  says  to  the  Macedonian 
troops,  who  wished  to  desert  him,  without  you 
I  will  be  master  of  the  world ;  and  Alexander 
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shall    find    soldiers   wherever    he   encounters 

men  I     With  what  shame  would  they  be  over- 
whelmed ! 

With  what  shame  and  emulation  at  the  same 
time  did  the  heroic  courage  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France  inspire  his  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle, 
when,  seeing  his  men  disordered  and  in  flight, 
he  ran  to  them,  and  at  the  moment  of  rushing 
into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's  squadrons,  cried 
out :  Turn  your  faces ;  and,  if  you  will  not 
strike,  at  least  behold  me  die. 

Strong  and  vehement  discourses  always  come 
from  impassioned  men.  Genius  on  this  occasion 
cannot  supply  for  sentiment ;  because  whoever 
has  not  felt  a  passion  is  ignorant  of  its  idioms. 
The  passions  ought  to  be  regarded  as  seeds  pro- 
ductive of  great  thoughts  :  it  is  they  that  main- 
tain a  perpetual  fermentation  in  our  ideas,  and 
give  vigour  to  those  which  would  be  of  no  effect 
in  a  tepid  soul.  The  passions,  in  short,  will 
always  be  the  heart  and  soul  of  an  eloquent  dis- 
course, since  they  give  that  strength  which  is 
necessary  to  carry  all  before  them. 

By  moving  the  feelings  an  eloquent  man  can 
take  from  his  auditors  that  inertia,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  spirit,  and, 
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by  giving  interest  to  the  matter  which  he  pro- 
poses, raise  an  audience  from  their  sloth  and 
languor,  so  natural  when  things  do  not  con- 
cern them  closely. 

Thus  he  who  wishes  to  prevail  over  others, 
inspiring  them  with  the  passion  that  animates 
himself,  will  at  one  time  profit  wisely  of  the 
favourable  dispositions  or  propensities  that  he 
finds  in  souls — at  another,  of  the  various  cir- 
cumstances in  which  men  are  placed  —  and 
again,  of  the  very  prejudices  that  influence 
them.  Every  discourse  that  paints  the  horrors 
of  despotism  will  to-day  inflame  hearts  in  Phila- 
delphia,* but  leave  them  tepid  in  Ispahan. 

In  the  situation  of  the  troops  of  Carthage 
before  beginning  the  battle  of  Tessino,  with 
what  confidence  and  valour  did  the  following 
appeal  of  Hannibal  inspire  them  !  Comrades! 
the  Romans  ought  to  tremble,  not  you.  Cast 
your  eyes  over  this  field  of  battle :  nowhere 
shall  you  see  it  abandoned  by  cowards.  We 
shall  all  perish  this  day,  if  we  be  conquered. 
But  what  more  secure  pledge  of  triumph? 
What  more  visible  sign  of  the  protection  of 

*  The  Author  writes  at  a  time  when  the  War  of  Independence 
rages  in  the  United  States. — {Trans.) 
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the   STods,  than   to   have   placed    us    between 
victory  and  death? 

The  poet  who  tried  to  move  pity  and  sadness 
at  the  condition  of  Herminia  knew  the  power 
that  the  most  tender  and  gentle  discourses 
often  have  over  our  hearts.  This  unfortunate 
princess,  deprived  of  her  throne,  and  aban- 
doned by  her  faithless  lover  Tancred,  takes 
refuge  in  a  village,  where  she  finds  occupation 
as  a  shepherdess.  One  evening  in  July,  while 
the  sheep  are  resting  in  the  shade,  she  begins  to 
write  some  loving  words  on  the  bark  of  the 
cypress  trees  :  they  tell  her  history  and  her  mis- 
fortunes. On  reading  them  over  again,  she  is 
alarmed,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  says :  Ye 
trees !  confidants  of  my  grief,  preserve  the 
history  of  my  pain.  If  one  day  some  faithful 
lover  should  come  and  rest  under  your  shade, 
his  pity  will  move  him  to  read  of  my  sad 
adventures,  and  he  will  doubtless  say:  Ah, 
love  and  fortune  very  ill  repaid  so  much 
constancy  and  fidelity! 

The  passions  will  never  be  moved,  unless  the 
thing  from  which  motives  are  to  be  drawn  is 
clear  and  manifest.  In  vain  do  we  strive  to 
excite  the  will  to  love  or  to  hatred  of  an  object 
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that  we  have  little  knowledge  of.  But  as  the 
soul  of  the  auditor  is  usually  on  its  guard 
against  open  force,  the  wise  orator  knows 
how  to  insinuate  himself  quietly,  and  as  if 
stealthily,  that  he  may  move  and  bend  with 
more  success. 

Although  it  seems  that  passions  ought  to 
reign  at  intervals  in  those  pieces  of  composi- 
tion which  are  needed  to  move  and  to  persuade, 
nevertheless,  the  place  most  proper  for  their 
sway  is  that  of  the  peroration,  which  we  may 
call  the  common  fire,  where  all  the  lightsome 
rays  of  the  discourse  meet,  to  take  a  greater 
activity.  Here  it  is  that  the  eloquent  man,  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  minds,  and  to  wrest 
from  them  the  last  of  their  wrong  sentiments, 
employs  tumultuously,  according  to  the  import- 
ance and  the  naturalness  of  things,  now  all  that 
is  most  tender,  and  again  all  that  is  most  strong, 
in  eloquence. 

The  good  orator  avoids  all  study  and  osten- 
tation, or  rather,  by  showing  a  certain  negli- 
gence, a  certain  disorder,  a  certain  perturbation, 
tells  us  that  he  is  vehemently  carried  away  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  passion  ;  and  this  tumult  ex- 
actly imitates  nature  in  agitation,  which,  without 
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roundabouts,  takes  the  shortest  and  readiest  way 
to  disembosom  itself. 

We  may  here  refer  to  a  false  eloquence, 
as  easy  to  teach  as  to  practise,  I  mean  to  say 
that  of  figures  heaped  up — of  big  words,  which 
say  nothing  great — of  affected  emotions,  which 
do  not  go  to  the  heart,  because  they  do  not 
come  from  it.  Rather  we  may  ask,  if  true 
eloquence  is  the  effusion  of  a  soul  that  is 
simple,  strong,  sensitive,  and  great  at  the  same 
time,  how,  without  these  qualities,  can  a  great 
orator  be  formed  ? 

The  moving  of  the  passions,  by  means  of 
which  the  heart  is  touched  directly,  is  the  most 
wonderful  art  that  necessity  has  invented,  and 
oratory  perfected :  an  art  that  would  appear 
very  difficult  to  cold  reasoners,  if  we  had  to 
give  here  a  strict  definition  for  all  the  passions, 
with  an  exact  enumeration  of  all  their  species. 

Rhetoricians  count  up  seventeen  passions. 
Philosophers  do  not  agree  with  them  in  this 
opinion,  nor  even  among  themselves.  The 
human  heart  is  an  immense  ocean,  full  of  such 
different  agitations  that  no  pilot  can  explain  all 
its  storms. 

But    we    may    say   that    the    passions    most 
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common  and  best  known  among  us  are  love, 
hatred,  desire,  anger,  indignation,  despair, 
shame,  envy,  and  revenge,  in  the  class  of  the 
strong ;  and  in  that  of  the  gentle,  clemency, 
confidence,  joy,  sadness,  pity,  fear,  and  hope  ; 
although  these  last  two  are  the  two  mainsprings 
of  man,  civilised  as  well  as  savage,  who, 
naturally  idle,  is  moved  only  to  avoid  what  is 
evil,  and  to  seek  what  is  good. 

Oratory,  according  to  the  idea  that  it  forms 
of  these  passions,  represents  them  to  us  as 
indifferent  in  themselves,  and  it  is  only  in 
regard  to  their  object,  and  for  different  causes 
and  circumstances,  that  it  paints  them  as 
honest  or  criminal.  For  example :  valour  de- 
rives its  goodness  or  its  badness  from  the 
character  of  him  who  possesses  it.  If  it  is  a 
virtue  in  Horatius,  it  is  a  vice  in  Cromwell ; 
and  the  confidence  of  Caesar,  commendable  at 
the  Rubicon,  was  culpable  in  the  senate-house. 

The  passions,  therefore,  are  excellent  when, 
for  example,  they  make  us  hope  for  what  is  a 
true  and  worthy  object  of  our  hope,  fear  the 
evils  that  threaten  us,  abhor  those  actions 
which  virtue  and  religion  condemn,  love  truth 
and  justice,  respect  probit}-,  desire  honour  and 
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happiness,  admire  heroism,  emulate  the  glory 
of  good  actions  in  others  and  blush  for  the 
meanness  and  deformity  of  our  own,  pity 
oppressed  innocence,  be  indignant  against  im- 
prudence and  iniquity,  forgive  the  delinquent 
who  repents,  etc. 

Thus  we  may  say  that  oratory  introduces  the 
passions,  now  to  promote  the  useful,  and  again  to 
repress  the  pernicious.  For  example:  it  employs 
fear  or  terror  of  the  divine  anger  to  excite  within 
us  a  love  of  virtue  and  a  hatred  of  vice;  an  unwise 
spirit  of  patriotism  in  Brutus,  to  cure  us  of  our 
ambitious  propensities  ;  and  the  tears  of  Anne 
Boleyn  at  her  execution,  to  warn  us  against 
criminal  desires.  By  this  means,  eloquence 
can  correct  the  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
combating  them  one  after  another  ;  because  the 
orator  guides  them,  he  does  not  stifle  them. 

But  as  passions  are  very  different  in  men,  to 
whom  one  same  object  may  be  pleasing  from 
different  points  of  view,  on  this  account  able 
orators  have  always  distinguished  with  much 
discretion  the  age,  the  sex,  the  character,  the 
capacity,  the  interest,  and  the  class  of  their 
auditors,  as  well  as  the  taste  of  their  era,  the 
prejudices  of  their  nation,  and  the  form  of  their 
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government.  For  who  can  doubt  that  different 
positions,  times,  and  countries  dispose  man  to 
let  himself  be  impressed  by  some  passions  or 
objects  rather  than  by  others  ?  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  reason  why  some  eloquent  pas- 
sages of  the  most  famous  orators  of  antiquity, 
which  once  inflamed  a  republic,  now  appear  cool 
and  calm  to  readers. 

The  objects  of  the  passions  in  oratory  ought 
always  to  be  things  great.  Some  by  their 
naturalness,  as  the  heavens,  the  good  of 
humanity,  the  welfare  of  our  native  land,  the 
life  of  a  citizen,  the  triumph  of  virtue,  the 
defence  of  justice,  etc.  Others  are  great  by 
conventionality,  as  rank,  wealth,  poverty,  pros- 
perity, reputation,  etc. 

The  good  of  humanity  will  make  us  conceive 
a  just  indignation  against  Roman  customs, 
such  as  they  appear  in  the  following  picture 
of  a  time  of  luxury  and  corruption :  Let  the 
annals  of  the  nations  be  opened,  and  we  shall 
see  the  Romans  dragged  along  by  the  voice 
of  pleasure  to  sacrifice  their  fellow-men ;  I 
do  not  say  for  the  interests  of  their  country, 
but  for  their  amusement  and  sensuality. 
Let  those  fish-ponds  speak  in  which  the  bar- 
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barous  gluttony  of  the  powerful  drowned 
slaves  to  be  food  for  fishes,  that  thus  they 
might  have  a  more  dainty  meat.  Let  that 
island  in  the  Tiber  speak,  whither  the  cruelty 
of  masters  sent  old  and  sickly  slaves  to  per- 
ish of  hunger.  Let  the  tablets  also  of  those 
superb  arenas  speak,  on  which  were  noted 
the  feast-days  of  a  barbarous  humanity — 
feast-days  on  which  the  most  civilised  nation 
of  the  world  immolated  thousands  of  gladia- 
tors for  the  gratification  given  by  the  sight 
of  a  battle.  Even  to  this  scene  women  ran 
with  eagerness.  This  gentle  and  delicate 
sex,  brought  up  in  comfort  and  luxury,  and 
seemingly  unable  to  breathe  aught  but  ten- 
derness, made  a  refinement  on  inhumanity, 
so  far  as  to  require  of  wounded  athletes 
that,  at  the  moment  of  dying,  they  should 
fall  in  a  graceful  posture. 

3.  The  Moderate  Style.  —  Nobility, 
amenity,  and  elegance  are  the  chief  qualities 
of  the  Moderate  Style,  which,  observing  a  cer- 
tain medium  between  the  Sublime  and  the 
Simple,  has  less  strength  and  warmth  than  tlie 
former,  and  more  copiousness  and  brightness 
than  the  latter.  For  this  reason  it  admits  the 
ornaments  of  art,  and  all  the  beauties  of  taste. 
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In  this  style,  which,  properly  speaking,  is  of 
an  ornamental  and  florid  nature,  oratory  can 
show  its  pomp  and  majesty.  We  call  orna- 
ments in  this  rhetorical  style  those  forms  of 
locution  and  figured  modes  which,  in  proportion 
as  they  give  a  certain  grace  to  a  discourse,  make 
it  more  insinuating  and  persuasive. 

The  orator  does  not  speak  merely  to  be 
understood,  since  in  this  case  it  would  suffice 
to  say  things  with  simplicity  and  clearness.  He 
speaks  also  to  move,  to  convince,  to  please. 
This  pleasure  cannot  enter  the  heart,  and  then 
the  mind,  without  first  passing  through  the 
imagination  of  the  auditor,  in  whose  idiom 
it  must  speak.  Hence  Ouintilian  says  that 
pleasure  helps  to  persuade,  because  an  auditor 
is  disposed  to  believe  true  whatever  he  finds 
agreeable. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  discourse  should  be 
clear,  intelligible,  full  of  sensible  thoughts  and 
sound  reasons ;  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  matter  or  circumstances,  that  there 
should  shine  in  it  a  certain  grace,  beauty,  and 
splendour,  from  which  ornaments  are  formed. 
The  ability  to  treat  a  subject  thus  distinguishes 
the  well-spoken  man  from  the  eloquent  man. 
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The  former,  I  mean  him  who  explains  with 
clearness,  facility,  and  grace,  leaves  his  auditors 
calm  and  cool,  while  the  latter  awakes  senti- 
ments of  admiration  and  tenderness,  which 
Cicero  regarded  as  the  effects  of  a  discourse 
enriched  with  the  most  brilliant  marks  of  elo- 
quence, now  in  the  thoughts,  and  again  in  the 
words. 

To  this  style  belongs  that  kind  of  eloquence 
which  we  call  decorated,  whose  chief  end  is  to 
please  the  auditors  or  the  readers.  Such  are 
academical  discourses,  public  harangues,  dedi- 
cations, addresses,  and  other  like  pieces,  in 
which  the  pomp  of  art  is  more  freely  permitted. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary,  even  in  these 
kinds  of  subjects,  that  adornments  should  be 
used  with  taste,  discretion,  and  sobriety,  or  at 
least  that  they  should  be  varied  and  modified 
with  skill.  For  if  this  is  true  in  matters  of 
ceremony  or  formality,  how  much  more  so  in 
discourses  on  some  great  and  important  sub- 
jects !  When  there  is  question  of  the  honour, 
the  property,  the  peace,  or  the  life  of  citizens, 
the  welfare  of  a  republic,  or  the  salvation  of 
souls,  will  it  be  allowable  for  an  orator  or  a 
writer  to  busy  himself  about  his  own  reputation, 
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solely  with  a  view  of  letting  his  genius  shine 
forth  ?  I  do  not  say  that,  in  subjects  of  this 
importance,  the  graces  and  beauties  of  style 
are  to  be  undervalued,  but  that  the  ornaments 
should  be  more  serious,  modest,  and  solid,  and 
that  they  should  spring  rather  from  the  depth 
of  the  matter  than  from  the  genius  of  the  orator, 
whose  compositions  ought  always  to  be  noble, 
grave,  and  manly. 
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FOURTH   PART. 


ON   THE  ORNAMENTS  OF   ELOQUENCE  : 
TROPES  AND   FIGURES. 

HETORICIANS  call  by  the 
name  of  ornamentation  those 
additions  which,  having  their 
rise  in  the  grace  of  tropes 
and  the  nobility  of  figures, 
illustrate  and  enrich  a  discourse ;  although 
ornaments,  when  they  are  too  exquisite,  spoil 
the  effect. 

Hence  we  shall  say  that  the  orator,  when  he 
thinks  more  on  adornments  than  on  things,  pre- 
fers his  own  personal  glory  to  the  good  of  his 
cause.  The  goodness,  the  importance,  or  the 
greatness  of  the  subject  is  that  which  interests 
an  audience  and  ought  to  gain  their  good-will. 
Far  from  gaining  it  by  his  presumption,  let  the 
orator  be  assured  that  he  will  never  persuade 
better  than  when  he  forcrets  himself.     If  when 
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he  writes,  he  meditates  over  tropes  and  figures 
to  be  used,  he  will  never  write  well.  He  ought 
to  employ  them  without  noticing  it,  since  they 
ought  to  flow,  if  we  may  so  speak,  from  his  pen 
— produced  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  the  result  of 
constant  exercise. 


TROPES. 

Tropes  are  figures  by  which  we  give  to  a  word 
a  meaning  that  is  not  precisely  its  own.  They 
are  so  called  from  a  Greek  word,  T/sott?)  (trope), 
that  is,  a  turn  or  conversion  ;  since  when  we  take 
a  term  in  its  figurative  sense,  we  turn  it,  so  to 
say,  in  order  to  make  it  signify  that  which  it  did 
not  signify  in  its  primary  sense.  Sail  in  its 
proper  meaning  does  not  signify  a  ship,  because 
it  is  only  a  part  or  a  belonging  of  a  ship. 
Nevertheless,  we  sometimes  say  a  hundred  sail 
for  a  hundred  ships,  taking  a  part  for  the 
whole. 

One  of  the  chief  and  most  frequent  effects 
of  tropes  is  to  excite  a  principal  idea  by 
means  of  an  accessory.  Thus  we  say  a  hun- 
dred hearths  for  a  hundred   homes ;    a  thou- 
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sand  souls  for  a  thousand  persons ;  the  steel 
for  the  sword  ;  the  pen  for  the  style,  etc. 

Tropes  give  greater  energy  to  expression. 
When  we  are  much  struck  by  a  thought,  we 
seldom  explain  ourselves  with  simplicity,  be- 
cause the  object  that  engages  us  appears  with 
a  number  of  accessory  ideas ;  and  we  then 
speak  of  the  images  that  are  impressed  on  us. 
Thus  we  naturally  have  recourse  to  tropes,  by 
which  we  may  make  more  sensible  to  others 
what  we  ourselves  feel.  Hence  come  the 
following  modes  of  speaking :  he  was  inflamed 
with  anger;  he  was  intoxicated  with  delight; 
he  was  enchained  by  vice ;  his  reputation  is 
tarnished ;  we  fall  into  error,  etc. 

Tropes  make  a  discourse  beautiful  and  agree- 
able, because  as  the  expressions  bring  so  many 
other  images,  they  divert  as  well  as  furnish  the 
imagination.  They  also  give  more  nobleness, 
because  the  common  ideas  with  which  we  are 
familiar  do  not  excite  in  us  that  sentiment  of 
surprise  and  admiration  which  enraptures  the 
soul. 

In  these  cases  we  have  recourse  to  accessory 
ideas,  which  gracefully  cover  common  ones. 
AH  men  die  :    here  you  see  a  common  thought. 
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But  if  we  say  :   Death  visits  alike  the  cabin 
of  the  poor  man  and  the  palace  of  the  king, 

we  have  a  beautiful  and  noble  thought. 

Tropes  serve  to  modify  ideas  that  are  hard, 
disagreeable,  sad,  or  indecent,  of  which  we  shall 
see  examples  when  speaking  of  Periphrasis. 

As  all  languages  are  somewhat  sterile  in  their 
dictionaries,  tropes  in  a  certain  manner  enrich 
them,  sometimes  by  multiplying  the  uses  of  a 
word,  and  at  others  by  giving  it  a  new  significa- 
tion, either  uniting  it  with  words  to  which  it 
could  not  be  joined  in  its  proper  meaning,  or 
using  it  by  extension  or  resemblance.  In  fine, 
tropes  serve  to  place  in  some  manner  before 
the  eyes  such  images  as  will  suggest  the 
vividness  with  which  we  feel  what  we  wish  to 
express.  Thus  we  say :  He  rushes  like  the 
wind  ;  as  hard  as  a  stone ;  he  is  swept  away 
by  the  torrent  of  his  passions.  All  these 
expressions  are  dictated  by  the  natural  move- 
ments of  our  imagination. 

Tropes  which  do  not  produce  the  effects  that 
we  have  just  pointed  out  are  defective.  More- 
over, to  be  clear  and  easy,  they  ought  to  pre- 
sent themselves  naturally,  and  not  to  be  em- 
ployed out  of  time  or  place. 
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There  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  in  any  kind 
of  speaking  or  writing  than  affectation  and  in- 
congruency.  To  say :  Nigger,  supply  me  with 
liquor,  for  Bring  me  some  ink ;  to  call  a 
looking-glass  a  counsellor  of  beauty — these 
and  other  such  low,  violent,  impertinent  ex- 
pressions are  the  offspring  of  an  imagination 
without  taste  or  judgment. 

Tropes,  therefore,  should  not  be  used  unless 
when  they  present  themselves  naturally  to  the 
imagination,  or  spring  from  the  matter  itself; 
when  the  accessory  ideas  call  for  them,  or 
decency  requires  them  :  they  then  please,  be- 
cause they  are  sought  without  a  view  to  please. 
This  language  beautifies  a  discourse,  because 
we  may  say  that  it  gives  soul  to  plants, 
life  to  insensible  things,  body  to  thoughts,  and 
wings  to  the  winds. 

TROPES  OF  SPEECH. 

I.  Metaphor. — This  is  a  transposal  of  the 
proper  meaning  of  a  word  to  another  that  does 
not  pertain  to  it,  except  by  a  comparison  that 
the  mind  makes  between  the  two.  When  we 
say  the  light  of  the  understanding,  the  word 
light,    which,   in    its    proper   meaning,   enables 
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us  to  see  bodies,  here  placed  by  transference, 
represents  that  faculty  of  perceiving  and  know- 
ing which  illumines  reason  to  form  sound  judg- 
ments. Thus  we  call  logic  the  key  of  the 
sciences,  for  being,  in  like  manner  as  a  key 
opens  doors,  that  which  opens  an  entrance  to 
all  other  kinds  of  knowledge. 

Metaphor  is  distinguished  from  Comparison, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  always  serves  for  terms 
that  indicate  a  similarity  between  two  things. 
Thus  we  say  of  a  choleric  man :  He  is  like  a 
lion.  But  when  we  say  simply:  John  is  a  lion, 
then  there  is  no  comparison,  but  a  metaphor, 
because  the  comparison  is  only  implied,  I  mean 
is  in  the  mind,  not  in  the  terms. 

When  metaphors  observe  regularity,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  the  suitability  of  comparisons, 
because  one  class  extends  as  much  as  the  other; 
but  when  the  comparison  is  far-fetched,  the 
metaphor  is  not  regular. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  metaphors  often  please 
the  imagination,  giving  to  expressions  much 
more  energy  than  if  we  used  only  proper  terms. 
In  effect,  how  much  more  energetic  is  the  ex- 
pression :  He  is  buried  in  a  deep  sleep,  than 
this  other  one  :  He  is  very  sleepy  !     By  way  of 
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metaphor,  we  also  say :  the  flower  of  youth,  the 
blindness  of  idolaters,  the  thread  of  a  dis- 
course, etc. 

This  is  the  trope  that  gives  most  grace, 
strength,  and  brightness  to  a  discourse.  If 
any  one  thinks  otherwise,  let  him  examine  the 
most  excellent  passages,  and  he  will  soon  see 
that  the  most  noble  and  magnificent  expressions 
are  nearly  always  metaphorical,  because  they 
are  the  language  of  the  imagination. 

Metaphors  well  placed,  as  we  always  like  to 
see  them,  are  so  many  other  images,  which,  in 
proportion  as  they  please  the  soul,  give  ex- 
pansion, so  to  say,  to  our  reflections.  A  modern 
says :  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 
What  vividness !  What  magnificence !  He 
might  have  said  :  Asia,  the  source  of  the 
human  race.  But  this  is  very  common  and 
weak.  Another  says :  Valour,  according  to 
circumstances,  is  the  sword  of  vice,  or  the 
shield  of  virtue.  He  might  have  said  in  a 
simple  and  ordinary  mode :  Valour,  according 
to  circumstances,  aids  vice,  or  defends  virtue 
How  s[)irited  the  following  cx[jre.ssion  :  In 
Turkey  the  scimitar  is  the  interpreter  of  the 
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Koran, — to  say  simply  that  religion  in  Turkey 
is  propagated  sword  in  hand ! 
i/  We  see  therefore  that  the  metaphor  has  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  shining  by  itself  alone  in 
the  most  lucid  discourse ;  and,  substituting  the 
figurative  for  the  simple,  gives  a  rich  variety, 
ennobles  the  commonest  things,  and  delights 
the  imagination  by  an  ingenious  skill  in  draw- 
ing from  the  physical  world  strange  objects, 
instead  of  the  usual  and  ordinary  ones. 

By  reason  of  the  imperfection  of  language,  the 
use  of  metaphors  in  the  region  of  metaphysics 
is  so  general  and  frequent,  that  nearly  all 
intellectual  ideas  must  be  explained  by  figura- 
tive expressions,  that  is,  by  words  whose  proper 
meaning  relates  to  material  things. 

We  are  not  to  understand  by  these  words 
only  those  in  which  a  metaphor  is  evident,  as 
a  sad  case,  a  cheerful  garden,  a  cold  discourse, 
but  even  those  which  we  regard  as  most  simple 
and  obvious.  If  we  open  any  book,  we  shall 
find  that  nearly  every  page  is  covered  with 
metaphorical  expressions. 

Metaphors  are  faulty  when  they  are  taken 
from  low  matter,  like  that  of  him  who  said  of 
the  deluge  that  it  was  the  lye  of  nature ;  when 
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they  are  forced  and  far-fetched  ;  and  when  their 
analogy  is  not  natural,  nor  the  comparison  very 
evident,  as  that  of  him  who  said :  I  will  bathe 
my  hands  in  the  waves  of  your  hair,  or  that  of 
another :  Who  will  embark  his  fortune  in  the 
ship  of  envy  ? 

This  class  may  include  metaphors  taken  from 
objects  little  known,  or  too  scientific,  like  that  of 
him  who  said  :  In  the  apogee  of  his  prosperity, 
for  the  height  of  his  prosperity. 

Also  those  which,  suited  only  for  poetic  style, 
are  introduced  into  an  oratorical  discourse, 
as  when  a  certain  writer  says  :  the  harmonic 
parts  of  a  lyre,  for  sounds ;  the  golden  threads 
of  the  aurora,  for  the  splendour  of  the  dawn. 

And  also  those  which  are  of  an  indecorous 
character,  by  their  own  nature,  or  by  a  mali- 
cious application,  as  that  of  him  who  said  : 
By  the  death  of  Scipio  the  republic  was  emas- 
culated, when  he  might  have  said  :  was  left 
an  orphan.  Of  the  Virginity  of  Mary  and  her 
wonderful  Maternity,  an  author  says  :  O  Virgin, 
who,  without  losing  the  flower,  hast  given 
us  the  fruit  I 

At  other  times  hard  words  can  be  softened, 
or   made   new  by  a  metaphor,  changing   them 
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into  a  comparison.  For  example  :  The  Ganges 
is  like  a  tear  of  the  ocean.  Or  still  better, 
by  adding  a  corrective,  as :  Art,  so  to  say,  is 
ingrafted  on  nature. 

When  there  are  many  metaphors  in  succes- 
sion, and  each  one  forms  a  complete  sense  and 
a  perfect  phrase,  it  is  not  always  necessary 
that  they  should  be  taken  from  the  same 
principal  object,  unless  an  allegor}'  is  intended. 
Thus  we  may  say:  Agriculture  and  commerce 
are  the  two  breasts  that  nourish  the  state ; 
on  these  two  foundations  the  social  edifice 
rests.  Here  we  see  that  the  term  of  com- 
parison is  taken  in  the  first  case  from  mothers 
who  suckle,  and  in  the  second  case  from 
architecture. 

Metaphors  are  faulty  if  taken  from  objects 
opposed,  or  from  incoherent  terms  of  com- 
parison, that  is,  ones  which  cannot  be  con- 
nected. As  if  we  should  say :  a  torrent  that 
enkindles,  instead  of  sweeps  all  before  it; 
he  took  a  sword,  and  fenced  like  a  lion, 
when  we  could  say,  like  a  Cid.* 

*  The  Cid  was  a  celebrated  Spanish  officer,  who  fought  with 
great  prowess  against  the  Moors  in  the  eleventh  century.  His 
proper  name  was  Roderigo  Dias  de  Bivar.  The  word  Cid  is 
from  the  Arabic  seid,  meaning  a  "lord." — [Trans.) 
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Thus  it  will  be  right  to  say  the  dagg:er  of 
envy,  and  not  the  dagfger,  but  the  opium  of 
sloth  ;  because  the  dagger  and  envy  have  this 
in  common,  that  one  strikes  the  body  and  the 
other  the  soul.  Sloth  is  passive,  it  is  inactive, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  compared  to  sleep,  which 
is  caused  by  opium.  A  poet  says :  This  torch 
of  Mars  sacked,  instead  of  saying:  This  sword. 
For  what  agreement  is  there  between  a  torch 
that  lights  and  a  sword  that  cuts  ?  And  what 
need  is  there  of  mentioning  physical  and 
natural  objects  with  metaphorical  words,  whe- 
ther congruent  or  not  ?  The  metaphor  serves 
in  some  manner  to  make  the  invisible  visible, 
and  the  spiritual  palpable.  What  word  will 
more  vividly  represent  to  me  a  spade  than  the 
proper  word  spade,  or  a  ball  than  the  proper 
word  ball  ?  How  am  I  to  understand  that  a 
metal  asp  means  an  arquebuse? 

As  every  language  has  its  own  particular 
metaphors,  not  used  in  another,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  employ  them  without  making  any 
distinction.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Latins  say 
the  right  horn  and  the  left  horn,  when  we  say 
the  right  wing  and  the  left  wing  of  an  army. 

A   certain    author,    using    this    style   in    the 
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dedication  of  his  book  to  a  queen,  says  :  The 
waves  of  my  fear  and  the  hurricane  of  my 
unworthiness  could  not  sink  the  ship  of  my 
reason,  which  sailed  for  the  harbour  of  your 
clemency.  What  need  was  there  here  of 
making  the  idea  allegorical  ?  Would  it  not  be 
more  clear,  natural,  and  expressive  if  it  were 
simple?  In  short,  although  it  should  not  be 
impertinent,  what  comparison  is  there  between 
a  hurricane  and  unworthiness,  between  a  ship 
and  human  reason  ?  That  fear,  being  a  dis- 
turbance of  mind,  may  be  compared  with 
rolling  waves,  and  that  clemency,  which  pro- 
tects the  guilty,  may  be  compared  with  a 
harbour,  which  shelters  ships,  is  all  very  well ; 
but  did  the  subject  require  such  comparisons? 
How  easy  it  is  for  those  who  do  not  weigh 
their  words  in  the  scales  of  judgment  and 
good  taste,  to  make  a  show  by  an  ingenious 
and  impertinent  fertility  of  mind  ! 

As  a  final  proof  of  the  mania  for  vain, 
obscure,  and  violent  metaphors,  let  that  be 
read  which  another  writer  of  the  last  century, 
a  period  of  depraved  taste,  says  of  Semiramis : 
This  matron,  who  was  born  a  woman  only 
that   she    might    not   find    means    of    dying. 
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withered  up  by  the  flame  of  her  frailty  as 
many  laurels  as,  spurning  the  tepidities  of 
oblivion,  aspired  to  the  immunities  of  her 
brow.  Here  you  see  an  allegory  that  has 
nothing  but  bosh  and  rodomontade,  affectation 
and  incoherence.  It  would  seem  as  if  only 
madness  or  a  heavy  fever  could  inspire  such 
a  delirium. 

2.  Synecdoche. — This  word  means  inclusion, 
comprehension.  In  effect,  by  means  of  it  the 
mind  is  enabled  to  comprehend  what  is  meant 
in  a  strict  sense  by  the  word  that  we  use.  This 
trope  occurs  in  many  ways. 

(i.)  Taking  one  individual  instead  of  many,  as 
when  we  say:  the  soldier  defends  the  state;  the 
enemy  attacked ;  the  victorious  Roman ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  taking  the  plural  number  for 
the  singular,  as  the  Ambroses,  the  Ciceros,  the 
Platos,  the  Plutarchs,  etc. 

(ii.)  When  a  part  is  taken  for  the  whole,  as 
when  we  say  a  hundred  sail,  for  a  hundred 
ships ;  the  waves,  for  the  sea ;  a  hundred 
heads,  for  a  hundred  persons;  the  Nile,  for 
Egypt,  etc.  An  author  speaks  thus :  The 
Caliphs  of  Damascus  saw  the  Ganges  and 
the  Tagus  flow  in  their  empire,  meaning  to 
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say  that  they  ruled  from  India  to  Spain,  The 
Parthians  carried  their  standards  to  the 
Roman  provinces,  that  is,  took  their  armies 

thither.  And  on  the  contrary,  when  we  take 
the  whole  for  a  part,  as :  the  lances  shine,  for 
the  points  of  them. 

(iii.)  Taking  the  genus  for  the  species.  Thus 
we  say  O  foolish  mortals!  a  name  that  suits 
every  being  subject  to  death,  instead  of  O 
foolish  men !  Also,  taking  more  for  less,  as 
children  cry,  for  little  children  at  the  breast. 

(iv.)  The  species  is  taken  for  the  genus,  as 
when  we  say  a  dishonest  for  a  vicious  person ; 
he  is  a  horse,  to  signify  that  a  man  is  a  mere 
animal,  taking  less  for  more. 

(v.)  The  matter  is  taken  for  the  work,  as  steel 
for  the  sword,  silver  for  money;  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  work  is  taken  for  the  matter,  as  a 
good  book,  for  the  goodness  of  its  subject  or  its 
style. 

(vi.)  Antecedents  are  taken  for  consequents. 
As,  Peter  grew  weary  of  life,  because  he  died  ; 
we  were  Goths,  to  say  that  the  Gothic  empire  is 
ended ;  Numantia  was,  that  is,  it  is  destroyed. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  consequents  for  antece- 
dents ;  as  the  barns  overflow,  for  a  good  har- 
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vest ;  Syria  was  moistened  with  the  blood  of 
Christians,  for  massacres  in  the  wars  of  the 
Crusades ;  the  North  is  in  arms,  that  is, 
threatens  war.  Some  other  deh'cate  expres- 
sions may  be  included  here,  as  that  in  praise  of 
a  wise  man  who  died  as  he  h'ved  :  His  end  was 
not  unworthy  of  his  life. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  always  allowed  to  use 
one  name  for  another  indiscriminately;  since, 
besides  that  figurative  expressions  ought  to  be 
in  some  manner  authorised  by  use,  at  least  as 
regards  the  literal  meaning  that  is  to  be  con- 
veyed, they  are  to  be  presented  naturally  to  the 
mind,  without  offending  reason,  or  ears  accus- 
tomed to  the  purity  of  the  figurative  style.  If 
we  say  an  armada  of  thirty  poops,  instead  of 
thirty  ships,  we  shall  have  a  synecdoche  harsh 
and  ridiculous.  Every  part  is  not  to  be  taken  for 
the  whole,  nor  every  genus  for  a  species,  nor  every 
species  for  a  genus,  etc.  It  is  usage  alone  that 
gives  a  privilege  to  one  word,  and  not  to  another. 

3,  Metonymy. — The  word  metonymy  means 
transposition,  or  change  of  one  name  into  an- 
other :  in  which  sense  this  trope  comprises  all 
others  ;  but  rhetoricians  restrict  it  to  the  follow- 
ing uses  : — 
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(i.)  Taking  the  cause  for  the  effect,  as,  a  strong 
sun,  for  a  strong  heat ;  he  lives  by  his  labour, 
for  he  lives  by  his  wages,  or  by  that  at  which 
he  labours.  Here  may  be  placed  the  supposed 
inventors  of  an  art  or  an  article,  for  the  effects 
of  the  invention  ;  as  Ceres  for  wheat,  Bacchus 
for  wine,  Mars  for  war.  Also,  authors  for  their 
works ;  as  Cicero  is  read,  Virgil  is  read.  At 
other  times,  the  instrumental  cause  for  the 
effects  that  it  produces ;  as,  he  has  a  good 
pen,  for  saying  he  writes  well ;  he  has  good 
hands,  for  saying  he  works  well. 

(ii.)  The  effect  is  taken  for  the  cause ;  as 
when  we  say  pale  death,  because  death  causes 
paleness  in  a  corpse.  In  like  manner  we  say 
blind  heresy,  fretful  old  age,  etc, 

(iii.)  The  thing  containing  is  taken  for  the 
thing  contained,  as  when  we  say  the  house  of 
council  for  the  councillors ;  he  eats  a  good 
plate,  for  he  is  a  good  eater ;  he  implores 
Heaven,  that  is,  the  whole  court  of  angels 
and  saints.  In  like  manner  we  say  the  East 
is  a  slave,  for  the  peoples  who  dwell  in  that 
region  ;  all  the  world  applauds  him,  that  is, 
all  men,  etc. 

(iv.)  The   contained    for   the   containing ;    as 
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Saint  Peter's,  that  is,  his  temple.  We  also 
say  a  piece  of  Brittany,  of  Holland,  of  Ghent, 
etc.,  taking  the  place  of  the  fabric  for  the  fabric 
itself 

(v.)  By  the  same  rule  the  Lyceum  is  taken 
for  the  doctrine  or  the  sect  of  Aristotle,  because 
he  taught  in  this  place ;  the  Portico  for  that 
of  Zeno ;  and  the  Academy  for  that  of  Plato. 
Thus  we  may  very  well  say :  Cicero  formed 
his  mind  by  the  study  of  the  Portico  and  the 
Lyceum. 

(vi.)  The  sign  is  taken  for  the  thing  signi- 
fied ;  as,  the  sceptre  for  the  royal  dignity ; 
the  tiara  for  the  pontificate ;  the  hat  for  the 
cardinalate ;  the  toga  for  the  magistracy ; 
the  arms  for  the  militia  ;  the  eagles  for  the 
empire ;  the  olive  for  peace ;  the  palm  for 
victory,  etc. 

(vii.)  An  abstract  name  for  a  concrete  ;  as 
when  we  say  guard,  a  protection,  for  guard,  a 
watchman  ;  hope,  instead  of  the  thing  hoped 
for.  Thus  wc  say:  God  is  my  hope.  In  the 
same  manner,  John  is  bad  company,  that  is, 
a  bad  companion. 

(viii.)  The  parts  of  the  body  which  are  re- 
garded  as   the   seats  of  passion   or   sentiment 
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are  taken  for  passion  or  sentiment.  Thus  we 
say :  he  has  a  big  heart,  for  great  courage ; 
he  has  much  sense,  for  much  judgment ;  he 
has  no  bowels,  for  no  pity,  etc. 

4.  Metalepsis. — This  is  a  kind  of  meto- 
nymy by  which  we  express  what  follows,  to 
convey  a  knowledge  of  what  precedes,  or  the 
reverse.  It  opens  the  door  to  pass  from  one 
idea  to  another,  or,  to  say  better,  it  is  a  con- 
tinual play  of  accessory  ideas,  which  call  for 
one  another. 

Division  of  property  was  at  first  made  by 
lot,  and  as  this  lot  precedes  division,  hence 
it  comes  that  lot  is  taken  for  division,  that  is, 
the  antecedent  for  the  consequent.  A  writer, 
painting  the  condition  of  Rome  when  it  lost 
its  ancient  customs,  says  :  A  buffoon  gave  heirs 
to  the  descendants  of  the  Scipios  and  the 
>Emilians,  thus  making  known,  by  a  disguised 
and  decorous  consequent,  an  antecedent  that 
involves  the  idea  of  a  base  origin.  What  a 
great  help  are  tropes  for  a  pen  that  knows 
how  to  use  them  ! 

To  metalepsis,  belong  the  following  modes  of 
speaking.  He  forgot  benefits,  that  is,  he  did 
not  correspond  with  them.     Remember,  O  Lord  1 
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our  covenant ;  that  is,  do  not  remember  our 
faults,  or  do  not  punish  them.  I  have  lived 
long  enough ;    that  is,  death  calls  for  me. 

Metalepsis  also  occurs  when,  suppressing  many- 
intermediate  ideas,  we  pass  by  large  steps  from 
one  meaning  to  another.  Thus  it  is  said:  Peter 
will  not  see  many  more  Lammases ;  that  is, 
he  will  not  live  many  years.  John  has  had 
many  birthdays  ;  that  is,  he  is  of  a  good  age. 

5.  AntoNOMASIA. — This  is  a  kind  of  synec- 
doche by  which  we  use  a  common  noun  instead 
of  a  proper  one,  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  first  case,  we  wish  to  convey  that  the 
person  of  whom  we  speak  is  the  most  excellent 
of  those  bearing  a  common  name ;  and  in  the 
second,  we  wish  to  signify  that  he  of  whom  we 
speak  appears  to  those  who  bear  his  name, 
remarkable  for  some  virtue  or  some  vice. 

The  names  of  apostle,  king,  philosopher,  poet, 
and  orator  are  common.  Nevertheless,  antono- 
masia,  by  making  them  particular,  makes  them 
equivalent  to  proper  nouns. 

Thus  when  the  ancients  say  the  Philosopher, 
they  mean  Aristotle.  When  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  say  the  Poet,  the  former  understand 
Homer,  and  the  latter  Virgil.     In  like  manner, 
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when  they  say  the  Orator,  the  former  under- 
stand Demosthenes,  and  the  latter  Cicero.  In 
fine,  when  we  say  the  King,  we  understand  our 
present  ruler,  and  when  we  say  the  Apostle,  we 
mean  St.  Paul. 

Epithets  are  common  nouns  or  adjectives  by 
themselves,  and  applicable  to  various  objects, 
but  antonomasia  gives  them  a  special  meaning. 
Thus  we  speak  of  certain  famous  princes  as  the 
Conqueror,  the  Wise,  the  Prudent,  the  Pious, 
etc.,  in  like  manner  as  theologians,  when  they 
say  the  Angelic  Doctor,  mean  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  when  they  say  the  Seraphic 
Doctor,  intend  St.  Bonaventure. 

To  the  second  class  of  antonomasia  may  be 
referred  the  taking  of  a  proper  name  for  some 
common  one.  Sardanapalus  was  a  prince  sunk 
in  pleasures ;  hence  we  say  of  a  very  sensual 
man  :  he  is  a  Sardanapalus.  Nero  was  a  most 
cruel  prince ;  hence  of  any  one  who  shows 
great  cruelty,  it  is  said :  he  is  a  Nero.  In 
the  same  manner,  he  who  has  austere  virtues 
is  called  a  Cato,  and  be  a  Moecenas  who 
favours  literature. 

To  this  second  species  may  also  be  referred 
the  taking  of  a  national  name  for  some  attribute 
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characteristic  of  a  country.  Thus,  it  is  said  :  he 
is  a  Frenchman,  that  is,  a  fickle  sort  of  man;  he 
is  a  German,  that  is,  he  is  a  phlegmatic  man  ; 
he  is  an  Englishman,  that  is,  he  is  a  moody 
kind  of  man. 

Lastly,  in  this  second  species  we  may  include 
a  patronymic  given  to  the  descendants  of  a 
particular  line,  as  when  we  say  the  Romulides, 
for  the  Romans ;  the  Dardanides,  for  the 
Trojans ;  the  Saracens,  for  the  Moors ;  the 
Ottomans,  for  the  Turks,  etc.  PVom  the  proper 
class  we  adapt  to  pagan  deities  the  names  of  the 
places  of  their  original  or  chief  worship,  or  of 
their  fabulous  birth,  and  we  say  the  Theban, 
for  Hercules  ;  the  Capitoline,  for  Jupiter ;  the 
Citheroean,  for  Venus  ;  Delia,  for  the  moon,  etc. 
We  likewise  take  the  name  of  a  country  for  one 
of  its  most  famous  sons,  and  that  of  a  city  for 
one  of  the  prelates  who  have  given  lustre  to  it. 
Thus  we  say  the  Nebricensian,  for  Antonio 
de  Nebrija ;  the  Nyssean,  for  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa ;  the  Avilensian,  for  Tostadus,  Bishop  of 
Avila,  etc. 

^/6.  Onomatoi'CEIA. — This  trope  is  used  in  the 
choice  of  words  that  imitate  the  natural  sound 
of  what  they  signify.     Thus  we  say  the  croak- 
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ing  of  a  crow  ;  the  mewing  of  a  cat ;  the  lowing 
of  oxen.  It  also  occurs  when  we  form  words 
that  imitate  the  noise  of  inanimate  objects  ;  as, 
the  whistling  of  bullets  ;  the  crackling  of  burn- 
ing wood  ;  the  peals  of  thunder,  etc. 

7.  Catachresis.  —  This  sometimes  occurs 
when,  to  express  an  idea,  we  avail  ourselves  of 
a  word  proper  to  another  idea  that  has  a  very 
close  analogy  with  the  first ;  or  when  the  lan- 
guage is  wanting  in  a  peculiar  and  definite 
term  to  represent  it. 

In  the  first  case,  which  is  called  the  exten- 
sive mode,  we  say  :  to  ride  a  horse,  and  to 
ride  a  walking-stick ;  to  give  a  shilling,  and 
to  give  advice ;  to  build  a  ship,  and  to  build 
a  temple ;  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  and  the  leaves 
of  a  book ;  a  column  of  marble,  and  a  column 
of  infantry.  In  the  second  case,  we  call  him 
who  works  both  in  silver  and  gold  a  silver- 
smith;  and  we  say:  to  iron  a  horse,  although 
the  shoes  may  be  of  silver. 

TROPES  OF  THOUGHT. 

I.  Allegory. — The  allegory,  made  up  of 
continued  metaphors,  is  a  discourse  that  is  at 
first  presented   in  its  proper  sense,  and  seems 
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totally  different  from  what  we  wish  to  convey — 
so  wel!  does  it  serve  the  purpose  of  comparison 
in  giving  an  understanding  of  what  we  do  not 
express. 

The  metaphor  joins  a  figurative  word  with  a 
proper  term  ;  thus  we  say  the  fire  of  his 
eyes.  Here  the  word  eyes  is  taken  in  its 
proper  sense.  Not  so  with  the  allegor}-.  In 
it  all  the  words  from  the  very  first  have  a 
figurative  sense,  or  to  say  better,  all  the  terms 
of  an  allegorical  discourse  form  from  the  be- 
ginning a  literal  sense,  but  not  that  which 
is  meant  or  intended  to  be  understood.  For 
this  is  discovered  only  at  the  end,  when  the 
accessory  ideas,  revealing  the  strict  literal 
sense,  apply  it  opportunely  by  resemblance. 
Allegories  of  this  species  are  called  pure.  For 
example  :  Let  us  behold  how  closely  this 
tender  ivy  clings  to  the  majestic  and  ever- 
green oak,  from  which  it  draws  its  sub- 
stance. Its  life  depends  on  that  of  its 
robust  benefactor.  Ye  great  of  the  earth ! 
be  you  also  the  support  of  the  poor  who 
have  recourse  to  you.  The  resemblance  of 
the  great  here  discovers  and   characterises  the 

allegory. 

M 
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There  is  another  species  of  allegory,  called 
mixed,  on  account  of  being  interwoven  with 
words,  some  proper  and  others  transposed, 
which  make  up  a  compound  of  metaphors 
analogous  to  the  chief  object.  Thus,  an  his- 
torian, painting  the  state  of  Germany,  after 
the  outbreak  of  Cromwell  in  England,  says  : 
Germany,  mixing  together  the  tin  of  the 
proscribed  and  the  quicksilver  of  heretics, 
presented  to  the  sword  of  civil  discord  a 
mirror  that  held  fast  the  raised-up  arm  of 
hatred  and  ambition.  Here  the  proper  words 
are  Germany,  proscribed,  heretics,  discord, 
hatred,  and  ambition,  and  the  transferred,  or 
figurative,  tin,  quicksilver,  sword,  mirror,  and 
arm.  But  at  the  end  all  joined  together  make 
a  moral  mirror,  with  its  effects. 

Every  allegory  will  preserve  in  the  continua- 
tion of  a  discourse  that  image  from  which  it 
takes  the  first  expressions ;  I  mean  that  the 
allegory  ought  to  be  sustained  to  the  end  by 
images  analogous  to  that  which  is  the  arche- 
type of  the  whole  figure. 

If  a  ship,  for  example,  running  before  the 
wind  in  a  storm,  is  to  represent  a  republic 
agitated  by   civil    war,  it  is  necessary  that  to 
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the  principal  imajje  of  a  ship  going  to  wreck, 
there  should  follow  others  that  accompany  the 
motions  of  the  ship,  such  as  the  fury  of  the 
winds  and  the  violence  of  the  waves ;  since  an 
allegory  ends  with  the  same  kind  of  transposi- 
tion as  it  began  with.  He  v/ho  should  begin 
with  a  flood  and  end  with  a  fire,  or  begin  with 
a  lion  and  end  with  an  earthquake,  would 
certainly  make  a  monstrous  combination. 

It  is  very  natural  to  speak  with  metaphors, 
because  the  imagination,  which  had  a  great 
share  in  forming  languages,  helped  much  to 
the  enunciation  of  ideas  by  presenting  palpable 
objects  to  the  mind.  But  it  is  not  very  natural 
to  weave  a  discourse  with  a  continuous  meta- 
phor, that  is,  with  an  allegory  long  drawn  out : 
because  this  latter  is  a  composition  of  much 
study,  a  chain  of  many  links,  which  from  first 
to  last  must  hold  together. 

Sentiment  and  reason,  the  two  chief  instru- 
ments of  eloquence,  must  not  let  themselves 
be  so  possessed  by  the  imagination,  that  it 
may  stifle  them.  Some  short  allegories,  full  of 
spirit,  and  commendable  by  their  very  subject, 
may  be  tolerated  as  rapid  sketches  of  a  genius 
that  draws  with  a  light  pencil.     Ikit  an  allegory 
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extended  is  a   design   forecast ;    while,  on  the 
contrary,  eloquence  has  to  be  unpremeditated. 

In  a  picture  of  the  renascence  of  a  good  philo- 
sophy, an  author  sa}s  :  After  the  many  ages 
that  men  spent  in  the  darkness  of  the  school, 
Descartes  gave  the  thread,  and  Newton  wings, 
to  issue  from  the  labyrinth. 

Alluding  to  the  fables  of  the  Dragon  of  Cadmus 
and  the  Milky  Way,  another  says  :  Agriculture 
with  the  fruits  of  the  earth  produces  men,  and 
with  men  riches.  It  does  not  sow  the  teeth 
of  the  Dragon  to  bring  forth  soldiers  who 
may  destroy  one  another;  rather,  it  pours 
out  the  milk  of  Venus,  which  peoples  heaven 
with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  stars. 

Moreover,  as  an  allegory  is  a  series  of  objects 
compared,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the 
comparison  should  be  diffuse  and  exact  at  the 
same  time,  it  happens  that,  comparing  all  the 
parts  and  circumstances  of  the  principal  object, 
there  may  not  be  found  a  perfect  analogy,  or  if 
it  is  found,  at  times  the  subject  is  not  worthy  of 
it ;  for  who  can  believe  that  all  objects  are 
worthy  of  a  metaphor  ? 

It  is  a  cold  and  childish  labour  to  have  too 
many  circumstances  about  an  allegory.     From 
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the  two  objects  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  only 
the  chief  relations  between  them  ought  to  be 
compared,  the  greatest,  the  most  excellent,  the 
most  conducive  to  the  end  proposed  by  the 
orator,  who  disregards  what  is  very  minute. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  allegory  of  a 
ship  compared  with  a  republic.  Between  these 
two  principal  objects,  we  obtain  the  captain  of 
the  ship,  who  may  be  compared  with  him  who 
holds  the  supreme  authority  in  the  state ;  the 
compass,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
laws ;  the  waves  of  the  sea,  with  turbulent 
factions  ;  the  winds,  with  the  ambitious,  etc. 
As  for  the  rest,  the  keel,  the  foresail,  the  bow- 
sprit, etc.,  with  what  can  they  be  compared  that 
is  not  small,  miserable,  ridiculous  ? 

From  the  pure  allegory  come  at  least  four 
species  of  allegory:  proverbs,  parables,  apo- 
logues, and  riddles. 

(i.)  Proverbs. — At  first  sight,  they  have  a 
proper  sense,  which  is  true,  but  not  that  to  be 
conveyed.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  little 
dignity,  and  generally  belong  to  a  common, 
familiar  st\'le.  Thus  we  say:  He  who  has  a 
glass  roof  on  his  house  ought  not  to  throw 
stones  at  his  neighbour;  a  river  running 
backward  brings  profit  to  the  fisherman. 
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(ii.)  Parables. — Fictions  that  are  produced 
like  so  many  other  stories,  to  draw  from  them 
some  moral  conclusion,  arc  called  parables,  or 
moral  fables  ;  such  as  those  of  /Esop.  But  in 
the  parable  all  the  subjects  introduced  are 
rational :  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  fable. 

Although  parables  are  a  species  of  allegories, 
it  seems  that  both  are  distinguished  by  their 
objects ;  since  moral  maxims  are  the  object  of 
the  former,  and  historical  events  that  of  the 
latter.  Both,  in  short,  are  a  kind  of  veiled 
riddle,  which  a  writer  of  genius  can  make  more 
or  less  transparent. 

The  parable  style  flatters  the  imagination,  and 
excites  curiosity;  so  it  captivates  the  people, 
who  relish  whatever  moves  or  engages  them. 
Christ  took  parables  as  a  powerful  instrument 
for  bringing  forward  His  doctrine  indirectly ; 
that  is,  with  more  gentleness  for  the  hearts  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

(iii.)  Apologues. — The  apologue  is  a  moral 
lesson  hidden  under  the  symbolic  veil  of  a 
feigned  stor}',  since  it  is  a  disguise  that  covers 
truths  with  a  moral  fiction,  that  they  may  after- 
wards find  more  free  admission.  They  usually 
develop    themselves    in    a   ver}-   vivid,  graceful, 
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and  agreeable  manner.  A  king:,  says  Plutarch, 
believing  that  gold  mad^  wealth,  exhausted 
a  multitude  of  his  vassals  by  labour  in 
the  mines.  They  all  perished ;  and  the  in- 
habitants had  recourse  to  the  queen.  5he 
secretly  commanded  loaves,  fruits,  and  other 
meats  to  be  made  of  gold,  and  to  be  served 
at  the  table  of  her  husband.  The  sight  re- 
joiced him  much,  but  very  soon  he  began  to 
feel  hungry,  and  asked  for  something  to  eat. 
We  have  nothing  but  gold,  answered  the 
queen;  because,  as  the  fields  are  untilled, 
and  produce  nothing,  the  only  thing  left  is 
served  up  to  you,  and  take  plenty  of  it. 
The  king  understood  the  hint,  and  corrected 
himself. 

(iv.)  Riddles. — The  riddle  or  enigma  is  a 
species  of  allegory  which  artfully  conceals  the 
object  that  it  suits,  this  being  at  the  same 
time  what  is  proposed  to  be  found  out. 
Riddles  are  like  problems :  they  arc  formed 
by  a  difficult  question  on  the  contrarieties  of 
the  subject,  making  it  obscure,  and  not  easily 
discerned.  Thus  they  differ  from  other  alle- 
gories, which  arc  presented  in  such  a  manner 
that  the)'  can  be  applied  without  an}-  trouble. 
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But  as  eloquence  and  orators  have  dis- 
appeared from  a  country  when  truth  requires 
to  come  forward  wrapped  up  in  figures,  the 
riddle  has,  for  this  reason,  always  reigned 
among  the  Orientals,  whose  allegorical  style 
is  the  most  evident  proof  of  the  influence 
that  despotism  has  on  the  language  of  slaves. 
It  is  said  that  an  Indian  gymnosophist  invented 
the  game  of  chess  to  remind  a  nabob  of  the 
duties  and  the  dangers  of  his  position.* 

2.  Irony. — By  means  of  irony  we  give  to  be 
understood  the  very  contrary  of  what  we  say; 
and  for  this  end  we  avail  ourselves  of  terms 
transferred  from  their  proper  and  literal  sense. 
Thus,  if  I  wish  to  say  with  dissimulation  that 
some  one  is  a  bad  poet,  I  say  that  he  is  another 
Virgil. 

Accessory  ideas  are  of  great  use  to  recognise 
irony.  The  tone  of  the  speaker's  voice,  and 
much  more  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
person  spoken  of,  will  serve  to  discover  irony 
better  than  the  words  of  which  it  consists. 


*  The  old  annals  of  Ireland  make  frequent  mention  of  the 
game  of  chess,  as  being  known  and  practised  in  this  country. 
It  may  be  a  very  useful  mental  exercise  even  in  our  own  day, 
although,  like  every  other  game,  it  may  be  abused. — {Trans^ 
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In  a  discourse  against  Piso,  who  boasted  of 
his  moderation  and  disinterestedness  in  not 
having  the  honours  of  a  triumph  for  Mace- 
donia, Cicero  speaks  thus :  How  unfortunate 
is  Pompey  in  not  having  profited  of  your 
advice !  Oh,  what  evil  he  has  done  in  not 
embracing  your  philosophy ! — since  he  has 
had  the  folly  of  triumphing  three  times  1  I 
am  ashamed,  Crassus !  of  your  ardent  ambi- 
tion, even  to  have  had  a  laurel  crown  decreed 
to  you  by  the  senate,  after  having  ended  a 
most  horrible  war.  O  stupid  Camilli,  Curii, 
and  Fabricii!  O  senseless  Paulus!  O  blunder- 
ing Marius! 

3.  Periphrasis. — As  a  phrase  is  that  ex- 
pression, or  manner  of  speaking,  or,  to  say 
better,  that  concatenation  of  words,  which 
makes  a  meaning  h'mited  or  unHmited,  the 
periphrasis,  or  circumlocution,  is  an  agglomera- 
tion of  many  words,  which  express  what  might 
be  said  with  few,  and  sometimes  with  only 
one.  In  this  manner,  we  say  the  conqueror 
of  Darius,  for  Alexander ;  the  discoverer  of 
the  new  world,  for  Columbus  ;  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  for  St.  Paul,  etc. 

We  use  periphrasis  sometimes  not  to  offend 
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modesty,  concealing  the  turpitude  or  indelicacy 
of  a  thought ;  and  at  other  times  not  to  irritate 
the  self-love  of  an  auditor,  softening  some  pro- 
position that  tends  rather  much  to  our  own 
praise.  Courtesy  dictates  that  we  should  use 
the  gentlest  terms.  It  is  related  of  the  too 
celebrated  Prince  of  Orange  that,  being  asked 
by  a  lady  who  was  the  first  general  of  that 
time,  he  replied  :  the  Marquis  of  Espinola  is 
the  second,  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  him- 
self was  the  first. 

We  may  here  mention  the  trope  Litotes,  by 
which  less  is  said  that  more  may  be  under- 
stood ;  as  in  the  expression  :  the  hero  required 
another  panegyrist  besides  himself,  to  say 
that  he  was  not  very  renowned. 

Periphrasis  serves  to  illustrate  the  obscure, 
in  which  definitions  are  very  useful ;  and  even 
these  latter  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  peri- 
phrases. Thus,  instead  of  using  one  word, 
posterity,  we  may  amplify  it  in  this  manner: 
those  who  Judge  philosophers  and  kings  in 
their  sepulchres,  and  put  everything  in  its 
right  place. 

To  this  species  belongs  Paraphrasis,  which  is 
a  gloss  or  commentary  on  a  proposition.     By 
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it  the  author  explains  his  mind,  adding  re- 
flections, circumstances,  and  deductions,  which 
illustrate  the  matter. 

Paraphrasis  dives  into  the  chief  thoui^ht,  and 
explains  it,  adding  others ;  but  periphrasis 
does  no  more  than  substitute  a  word  or  an 
expression,  without  changing  the  substance. 
Very  noble  and  delicate  is  this  oratorical  mode 
of  amplifying  and  illumining  a  thought,  with- 
out magisterial  pedantry  or  dogmatic  tone — a 
result  of  bad  taste  or  the  dryness  of  the  school. 
Of  an  eminent  philosopher,  a  writer  says  :  he 
'was  a  disciple  of  Descartes,  as  Aristotle  had 
been  of  Plato,  adding^  his  own  ideas  to  those 
of  the  master.  This  last  clause  is  a  para- 
phrase, because  it  explains  the  sense  in  which 
the  instruction  of  Aristotle  is  here  considered. 

Another  speaks  of  the  favour  shown  to 
literature  among  the  ancients  :  The  patrons 
humbled  themselves  so  as  to  become  equal 
with  the  patronised,  and  Horace  used  to  write 
to  MoBcenas :  that  is  to  say,  to  the  greatest 
man  of  the  greatest  empire.  The  distance 
between  Horace  and  Moecenas  would  not  be 
known  or  considered  without  the  last  clause, 
which  is  a  commentar)-  on  the  two  previous  ones. 
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Of  another,  an  eloquent  pen  says :  Laden 
with  riches  and  honours,  he  every  day  found 
himself  more  unhappy  than  the  day  before  ; 
that  is,  he  felt  that  life  weighs  heavy  on  the 
man  who  neither  hopes  nor  desires. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  different  uses  of  the 
periphrasis.  We  avail  ourselves  of  this  trope 
to  adorn  a  discourse,  for  which  descriptions 
serve  much,  always  presenting  the  thought  with 
more  gracious  and  noble  colours,  and  with  a 
variety  of  pictures  that  recreate  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Instead  of  saying  simply :  The  sun  rises, 
announced  by  the  dawn,  banishing  night, 
and  rejoicing  creatures,  an  ingenious  writer 
says :  Now  come,  announcing  him,  the  rays 
of  fire,  which  he  sends  before  as  precursors. 
The  blaze  increases,  the  East  is  covered  with 
flames,  and  the  melodious  choirs  of  birds 
salute  his  welcome  arrival.  Soon  the  lofty 
summits  of  the  mountains  seem  gilt,  and 
the  high  tops  of  the  trees  begin  to  glitter. 
One  resplendent  spot  peeps  out,  it  runs  along 
the  edge  of  the  horizon,  it  spreads  in  every 
direction.  The  veil  of  darkness  is  rent,  and 
falls.  Then  all  nature  opens  its  eyes  to 
behold  the  father  of  light. 
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To  say  simply :  the  Greek  language,  an- 
other says :  this  language,  in  which  Homer 
made   the    gods    speak,    and    Plato   wisdom. 

But  periphrases  are  superfluous  as  often  as 
they  do  not  give  a  discourse  more  spirit  and 
nobility ;  they  are  useless  as  often  as  they  do 
not  offer  something  new,  or  add  some  accessory 
idea  that  removes  dulness  or  obscurit)';  and,  in 
fine,  they  are  ver}'  faulty  as  often  as  they  are 
subtile,  perplexed,  or  bombastic,  serving  neither 
for  illustration  nor  for  ornament. 

After  a  vivid,  compact,  noble  expression,  a 
periphrasis  is  an  empt}-  show,  a  vain  super- 
abundance. When  the  mind  is  struck  by  an 
idea  happily  expressed,  there  is  no  pleasure  in 
meeting  it  again  with  images  less  strong  or 
beautiful,  which  offer  nothing  new  or  interesting. 

The  father  of  the  three  Horatii,  complaining 
of  the  flight  of  his  son,  Julius  answers  him  : 
What  would  you  wish  me  to  have  done 
against  three  ?  Die,  says  the  father,  or  seek 
in  desperation  a  last  chance.  The  author  of 
this  passage  ought  after  the  word  die  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  this  short  and  sublime 
answer,  and  not  to  have  added  the  final  clause, 
which  takes  awa)-  all  its  \igour  and  nobilit)'. 
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4.  Hyperbole. — When  wc  are  deeply  pene- 
trated with  any  idea,  and  ordinary  terms  seem 
too  weak  to  express  what  wc  wish  to  say,  we 
employ  words  that,  taken  literally,  exceed  the 
truth,  and  thus  we  magnify  the  circumstance  of 
great  or  small. 

The  auditor  takes  a  discount  off  the  expression 
that  is  to  be  lessened,  forming  for  himself  an  idea 
more  conformable  to  ours  than  that  which  we 
may  have  excited  in  him  by  our  words.  Thus 
to  tell  of  the  fleetness  of  a  horse  we  say :  He  is 
as  swift  as  the  wifid.  We  also  say:  It  is  a 
century  that  you  take  to  come,  to  denote  the 
slowness  of  a  person  in  coming. 

We  read  many  hyperboles  in  the  Sacred 
Scripture ;  as  in  Exodus,  chapter  iii.,  where  it 
is  said  :  I  will  give  you  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  that  is,  a  fertile  land  ;  and  in  Genesis : 
I  will  multiply  your  children  as  the  grains  of 
dust  on  the  earth,  that  is,  you  will  have  a  very 
numerous  and  widely  diffused  progeny. 

By  means  of  hyperbole,  a  matter  may  be  in- 
creased in  four  ways  :  (i.)  by  demonstration,  as, 
Peter  is  a  Cicero ;  (ii.)  by  resemblance,  as,  Peter 
is  like  a  Cicero ;  (iii.)  by  comparison,  as,  Peter 
is  greater  than  Cicero ;  and  (iv.)  by  taking  the 
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abstract  for  the  concrete,  as,  Peter  is  eloquence 
itself. 

Let  us  see  how  a  modern  historian  paints 
Greece  in  order  to  heighten  the  glory  of  Corinth : 
Corinth,  the  key  that  opens  and  closes  the 
Peloponnesus,  was  the  city  of  most  import- 
ance at  a  time  when  Greece  was  the  world, 
and  its  cities  whole  nations.  Another  writer, 
speaking  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  says  : 
They  were  so  rapid  that  they  seemed  rather 
the  guerdon  of  his  career,  as  in  the  Olympic 
games,  than  the  fruit  of  victory. 

Speaking  of  the  excellent  artists  of  Greece, 
another  says  :  Athens  produced  the  Praxitiles 
and  the  Phidias,  whose  chisels  turned  out 
gods  capable  in  some  manner  of  rendering 
the  idolatry  of  the  Athenians  excusable. 

But  those  hyperboles  of  oratory  are  improper 
which,  not  content  with  something  similar,  pass 
on  to  the  impossible.  They  never  say  what  a 
thing  is  ;  and  not  only  do  they  not  say  what  it 
might  be,  but  they  launch  out  into  the  repug- 
nant. These  excessive  exaggerations  are  per- 
mitted more  to  the  poetic  imagination,  which 
sometimes  does  violence  to  nature,  as  when  a 
poet  says  :  By  the  side  of  a  stream,  Qalatea 
wept   stars   for    tears   from   her  divine    eyes. 
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This  expression  is  affected,  and  repugnant  to 
true  eloquence,  in  which  the  greatness  of  the 
subject  dictates  great  thoughts,  but  natural. 
Read,  I  pray  you,  this  epitaph  to  the  memory 
of  Charles  V. :  For  a  grave  put  the  whole 
world,  for  a  mourning-pall  the  sky,  for  beauti- 
ful tapers  the  stars,  and  for  tears  the  deep 
sea !  Here  a  most  violent  effort  is  seen  to 
join  in  the  imagination  distances  so  enormous, 
and  so  repugnant  not  only  to  all  likelihood, 
but  even  to  all  human  comprehension. 

From  these  colossal  extravagances  is  formed 
the  language  of  lovers,  slaves,  and  flatterers.  But 
the  expression  of  an  orator  in  a  high  subject 
may  be  high — though  not  so  high  as  to  be  lost 
to  sight.  More  tolerable  are  those  hyperboles 
which,  by  a  kind  of  gradation,  go  on  rising  or 
fallino-  to  the  last  term,  without  leaving  those 
immense  intervals  which  only  an  irregular 
imagination  can  jump  over. 

5.  Syllepsis. — This  is  a  kind  of  metaphor  or 
comparison  by  which  a  word  receives  two  mean- 
ings in  the  same  phrase,  one  being  the  proper 
meaning,  and  the  other  figurative. 

An  author,  wishing  to  explain  that  Achilles, 
the  chief  mover  in  the  burning  of  Troy,  burned 
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with  love  for  Andromache,  sa\-.s  :  He  burned 
with  more  flames  than  he  had  kindled.  Here 
the  word  burned  has  its  proper  meaning  in  re- 
gard to  the  conflagration  that  he  brought  on 
Troy,  and  a  figurative  meaning  in  regard  to  the 
ardent  passion  that  he  had  for  Andromache. 
Anyhow,  as  this  trope  plays  much  with  words, 
it  requires  great  circumspection,  in  order  to 
avoid  an  affected  display  of  genius. 

To  this  class  also  corresponds  a  phrase  doubly 
figurative,  that  is,  when  in  the  first  sense  it  belongs 
to  one  trope,  and  in  the  second  to  another.  For 
example,  we  read  :  It  is  necessary  to  mortify 
the  flesh.  In  this  expression,  flesh  is  taken  for 
the  human  body,  and  as  such  for  the  passions 
contained  in  it.  In  this  sense,  we  have  synec- 
doche. Mortify  is  a  metaphorical  word,  which 
here  means  to  abstain  from  all  sensual  pleasures. 

II. 

FIGURES.* 

Although  in  the  ordinary  language  of  civilised 
man,  the  use  of  figures  is  very  common,  still 

*  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  writers  on  tropes  and  figures 
differ  considerably  in   their  views  regarding  them.     Some  say 

N 
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rhetoric,  which  explains  and  classifies  them,  does 
not  cease  from  regarding  them  as  among  the 
most  powerful  aids  to  oratorical  speaking. 

No  art  ever  invented  figures :  I  grant  it. 
Nature  suggested  them  ever  since  there  were 
men  who  felt  a  necessity  of  persuading  others, 
or  were  interested  in  deceiving  them  ;  nature 
dictated  them,  I  mean  to  say,  in  the  tumult  of 
passions.  Nobody  doubts  the  natural  emotion 
of  grasping  in  a  wild  beast,  or  that  of  a  crying 

that  as  all  departure  from  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking  con- 
stitutes figurative  language,  therefore  all  tropes  are  figures  and 
all  figures  tropes.  Others  say  that  the  unlearned  as  well  as  the 
learned  use  figurative  language,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no 
departure  from  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking.  Others  again 
regard  tropes  as  a  species  of  figures,  and  call  figures  the  langtiage 
of  the  feelings.  However,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  a  trope 
changes  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  a  few  words ;  and  that  a 
figure  changes  the  form  of  a  sentence,  without  changing  the 
meaning  of  any  word  in  it.  A  word  used  as  a  trope  has  two 
meanings — its  ordinary  one  and  a  new  application  of  it.  Thus 
it  raises  two  ideas  in  the  mind,  corresponding  to  two  objects 
between  which  some  similarity  or  dissimilarity  is  perceived.  By 
means  of  figures  a  thought  may  be  thrown  into  many  different 
manners  of  expression  ;  for  just  as  a  parcel  m.ay  be  put  up  in 
different  shapes,  so  a  thought  may  be  enclosed  in  different 
forms,  each  one  of  them  being  a  figure.  Many  of  the  figures 
are  useful  in  reasoning  ;  others  in  moving  the  passions.  These 
various  ornaments  add  great  strength  and  beauty  to  language. 
The  chief  point  is  to  study  the  use  of  each  trope  and  figure  in 
itself,  no  matter  by  what  term  it  may  be  named  or  classified. 

— [Trans.) 
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and  importunate  beggar  at  the  door,  or  that  of 
a  rustic  who  wrangles  over  his  bargain.  All 
this  is  true ;  but  although  it  is  natural  to  have 
passions,  and  consequently  to  understand  their 
idioms,  the  self-possessed  orator,  who  defends 
another's  cause,  and  who  has  to  imitate  in  a 
noble  and  regular  manner  the  emotions  raised 
in  gross  souls  by  hasty  passion,  requires  art, 
which  polishes,  rectifies,  and  adapts  to  public 
eloquence  that  which  agitated  nature  produces 
rough  and  superabundant  in  private  conver- 
sations and  discussions. 

Figures,  therefore,  are  certain  modes  of  speak- 
ing that  not  only  express  a  thought  as  ordinary 
phrases  do,  but  set  it  forth  in  a  particular  charac- 
teristic manner.  Opportunely  employed,  they 
give  strength,  nobility,  and  beauty  to  a  dis- 
course; because,  besides  expressing  a  thought 
as  in  ordinary  forms,  they  have  the  advantage 
of  a  special  grace  that  distinguishes  them  from 
simple  phrases,  so  as  to  awaken  attention  and 
delight  the  mind. 

But  although  figures  are  the  language  of  im- 
agination or  passion,  it  is  not  they  alone  that 
make  up  all  the  beauty  of  a  discourse.  In 
various  kinds  of  style,  we  have  many  examples 
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whose  whole  merit  comes  from  a  thought  ex- 
pressed without  figures.  A  poHtician,  speaking 
of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  whom  some  persons 
wished  to  compare  with  Alexander,  says : 
Charles  was  not  Alexander,  but  he  might 
have  been  a  greater  soldier  than  Alexander. 
How  do  you  wish  to  be  treated?  was  the 
question  of  Alexander  to  Porus,  whom  he  had 
just  made  prisoner.  As  a  King,  replied  Porus. 
Here  we  have  greatness  and  sublimity,  and 
yet  there  is  no  figure. 

Rhetoricians  distinguish  two  classes  of  figures : 
namely,  figures  of  speech  or  diction,  and  figures 
of  thought  or  sentiment.  Those  of  the  first  kind 
are  such  that,  as  often  as  the  order  of  the  words 
is  changed  or  the  number  of  the  words  lessened, 
the  figurative  form  disappears,  and  the  phrase 
remains  in  its  simple  grammatical  structure. 
Those  of  the  second  kind,  on  the  contrary,  are 
unalterable  even  though  the  words  may  be 
changed  ;  because  howsoever  their  effect  flows 
from  the  naturalness  of  the  thought,  and  the 
aspect  under  which  the  imagination  presents 
them,  they  belong  to  all  styles  and  to  all  idioms. 
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FIGURES  OF  SPEECH. 

I.  Repetition. — This  occurs  when  we  begin 
every  phrase  or  clause  of  a  discourse  with  the 
same  word.  For  example:  Scipio  conquered 
Numantia;  Scipio  destroyed  Carthage;  Scipio, 
in  fine,  saved  Rome  from  the  ruins  of  flames. 
Another  says :  If  you  desire  honours,  if  you  seek 
happiness,  you  vv'ill  find  all  in  virtue.  Of  the 
constitution  of  Greece,  an  historian  speaks  thus  : 
Greece,  always  learned,  always  sensual,  al- 
ways a  slave,  in  all  its  revolutions  found 
nothing  but  a  change  of  rulers. 

This  figure  is  very  proper  to  show  the  charac- 
ter of  vehement  passions,  which,  as  they  fix  the 
attention  closely  on  an  object,  and  do  not  let  it 
regard  others,  repeat  many  times  a  word  that 
represents  it.  From  a  husband  so  much  false- 
hood! exclaims  a  deserted  wife,  from  a  husband 
so  much  malice !  from  a  husband  so  much 
cruelty! 

This  figure  can  also  occur  by  a  repetition  of 
words  in  a  demonstrative  sense,  which  enliven 
the  idea  of  something  that  has  been  explained. 
For  example  :  It  seems  that  the  first  men  lost 
sight  of  the  law  of  nature ;  hence  come  our 
errors,  our  delinquencies,  our  calamities,  our 
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enemies,  our  wars.  The  word  our  renews  and 
revives  the  idea  of  what  we  see,  feel,  and  experi- 
ence in  our  moral  and  political  constitution  at 
present. 

Another,  speaking  of  the  suicide  of  Cato, 
says :  This  Cato,  this  philosopher,  this  patriot 
did  not  know  how  to  make  his  death  bene- 
ficial to  his  country.  The  repetition  of  the 
word  this  rouses  and  fixes  anew  our  attention 
on  the  subject,  x^s  if  to  say :  This  Cato,  of 
whose  virtues  we  have  such  a  high  idea ;  this 
philosopher,  so  celebrated  for  wisdom ;  this 
patriot,  a  Roman  the  most  devoted  to  his 
country,  does  not  know  how  to  be  useful  to 
it  at  his  last  hour. 

This  figure  is  admirable  for  insisting  strongly 
on  some  proof,  or  inculcating  some  truth.  For 
example,  as  a  proof  that  poetry  was  the  first 
language  of  the  learned,  it  is  said  :  In  verse 
were  taught  the  first  principles  of  religion ; 
in  verse  were  written  the  first  laws  of  man- 
kind ;  in  verse  were  sung  the  first  hymns  to 
the  Divinity ;  in  verse  spoke  the  first  theo- 
logians, astronomers,  and  historians.  As  if 
to  say:  in  verse,  in  that  which  you  do  not 
believe,  or  which  you  doubt,  yes,  in  verse. 
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To  this  figure  belong  conversion,  connection, 
duplication,  traduction,  reiteration,  and  grada- 
tion, which  are  so  many  other  modified  repeti- 
tions, or  figures  by  the  addition  of  the  same 
word. 

2.  Conversion. — This  is  a  repetition  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  clause  or  a  period,  as  when  Cicero 
says  :  Do  you  mourn  the  loss  of  three  armies 
of  the  people  ?  They  were  destroyed  by 
Antony.  Do  you  feel  the  death  of  our  most 
illustrious  citizens  ?  They  were  swept  away 
by  Antony.  Have  you  seen  the  authority  of 
this  order  trampled  on  ?  It  was  trampled 
on  by  Antony. 

3.  Connection. — It  consists  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding figures,  because  it  has  a  repetition  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  clause. 
For  example :  Who  took  away  his  own 
mother's  life  ?  Was  it  not  Nero  ?  Who 
caused  his  own  tutor  to  be  poisoned  ?  It 
was  Nero.  Who  made  humanity  groan  ? 
The  same  Nero. 

4.  Duplication. — This  is  a  doubling  of  a 
word  at  the  beginning  of  a  phrase.  For  ex- 
ample :  Let  him  fear,  yes,  let  him  fear,  not 
death,    but    a    dreadful     eternity !      Another 
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author  says  :  Never,  never  does  the  hero  yield 
but  out  of  generosity. 

This  figure  also  occurs  when  a  word  or  an 
expression  finishes  one  phrase  and  begins  the 
next.  As  when  Cicero  says  to  Herennius : 
You  dare  even  to  present  yourself  this  day 
to  view,  you  traitor  to  your  country!  You 
traitor  to  your  country,  you  have  the  auda- 
city to  appear  this  day  before  us! 

Of  the  beneficence  and  modesty  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  his  panegyrist  speaks  thus  :  The 
people  invoked  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  consoled  them  in  their  misfortunes. 
All  adored  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  fled  from  their  incense. 

5.  Traduction. — This  figure  consists  of  a 
number  of  phrases  or  clauses,  having  one  word 
slightly  changed  in  case,  mood,  tense,  etc.* 

6.  Reiteration. — This  is  the  placing  of  one 
same  word  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
a  phrase ;  as,  Increased  was  the  love  of  money 
as  money  itself  increased.  Or  thus :  Men, 
by   the    atrocious    right   of   war,    took    arms 


*  An  example  may  be  given  from  St.  Augustin,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  Spanish  one: — Quid  miseriits  fiiisero  tion  miscrante 
se  ipsum? — {Trans.^ 
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against  men ;  that  is,  force  was  destroyed 
by  force.  In  ordinary  language  it  might  have 
been  said :  Men  took  arms  against  their 
fellow-men,  and  one  force  was  destroyed  by 
another.  But  how  much  more  vivid  and 
vigorous  is  the  former  expression ! 

At  other  times  reiteration  is  made  in  a 
manner  that  seems  faulty,  but,  arranged  with 
art,  it  has  a  great  effect.  For  example  :  This 
man,  it  is  true,  joined  valour  with  con- 
stancy ;  but  want  of  wisdom  made  de- 
generate in  his  hands  that  valour  and  that 
constancy.  This  mode  is  very  proper  for 
enhancing  or  depreciating  things. 

7.  Gradation. — Is  that  progression  of  words, 
bound  together  by  twos,  which  serve  as  steps 
of  stairs  up  to  the  last  term  of  the  ascent. 
Example :  Numa  founded  Roman  customs 
on  labour,  labour  on  honour,  and  honour  on 
patriotism.  Another:  The  end  of  war  ought 
to  be  victory;  that  of  victory,  conquest;  and 
that  of  conquest,  preservation. 

This  figure  ma}'  be  considered  in  two  lights. 
Verbally,  it  makes  a  figure  of  speech  ;  men- 
tally, a  figure  of  thought. 

8.  Conjunction. — This  figure,  which  seems 
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the  most  paltry  and  frivolous,  occupies  a  large 
place  in  natural  conversation.  A  skilful  artist 
profits  of  everything-,  because  he  finds  every 
instrument  useful  and  respectable. 

Conjunctions,  although  the  smallest  part  of 
an  oration,  become  great  when  they  are  mul- 
tiplied in  certain  places.  They  then  serve  to 
insist  more  and  more  on  some  objects  with 
which  the  soul  of  the  orator  is  completely 
occupied,  but  not  violently  possessed  ;  because 
in  this  case  he  would  repress  conjunctive  par- 
ticles, and  use  the  contrary  figure,  which  is 
called  dissolution. 

We  may  picture  to  ourselves  a  young  Israelite 
queen,  who  thus  bewails  the  butchery  of  her 
people,  commanded  by  Aman  :  What  a  mas- 
sacre on  all  sides !  At  the  same  time  are  to 
be  slaughtered  the  young,  and  the  old,  and 
the  sister,  and  the  brother,  and  the  daughter, 
and  the  mother,  and  the  child  in  the  arms 
of  its  father! 

9.  Dissolution. — This  figure,  opposed  to 
conjunction,  suppressing  copulative  particles, 
expresses  more  rapidly  the  vividness  or  the 
abundance  of  the  sentiments. 

As  in  this  figure  the  words  are  not  joined,  it 
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seems  as  if  he  who  speaks  had  much  more  to  do 
than  to  speak.  The  knots  of  the  discourse  are 
untied,  but  the  thread  is  not  cut.  Thus  an  author 
says  of  certain  troops :  they  fled,  they  rushed 
headlong,  they  lost  themselves.  Of  the  last 
doings  of  Brutus,  a  politician  speaks  thus :  Brutus 
seeks  to  free  Rome,  kills  Csesar,  raises  an 
army,  attacks,  fights,  is  slain.  An  irritated 
princess  speaks  thus :  Farewell.  You  may 
leave.  I  remain  in  Epirus.  I  renounce 
Greece,  Sparta,  its  empire,  my  family. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  figures  made  by 
an  addition  or  a  doubling  of  words  ;  which,  with- 
out being  necessary  for  the  thought,  give  it  a 
certain  strength  and  nobility,  when  they  are 
managed  well,  and  without  puerile  affectation. 
We  shall  now  treat  of  those  which  are  made 
by  a  suppression  of  words. 

10.  Relation. — This  figure  consists  chiefly 
in  a  co-ordination  of  words,  which,  placed  with 
a  certain  art  and  symmetrical  order,  correspond 
to  one  another,  and  by  this  agreement  engage 
the  attention. 

Thus  Cicero  says  of  Pompey:  In  war  his 
valour  shone,  in  administration  his  justice,  in 
embassy  his  prudence.     Another  orator  speaks 
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thus  of  the  Viscount  of  Touraine  :  A  man  great 
in  adversity  by  his  fortitude,  in  prosperity  by 
his  modesty,  in  difficulties  by  his  prudence,  in 
dangers  by  his  valour,  and  in  religion  by  his 
virtue.  This  figure,  well  managed,  is  excellent 
for  elegance  and  fluency  of  style. 

II.  Final  Resemblance. — This  figure  oc- 
curs when  words  at  the  end  of  several  phrases 
coming  together,  resemble  one  another  in  rhythm 
or  accent.* 

As  an  affectation  of  study  makes  everything 
faulty,  and  these  kinds  of  figures  help  little  to 
conceal  artifice,  let  us  use  such  ornaments 
soberly,  especially  when  we  have  to  strike,  to 
entertain,  to  horrify,  or  to  inflame  the  auditor 
by  a  view  of  the  evils  that  threaten  him  or  of 
the  goods  that  he  may  hope  for. 


FIGURES  OF   THOUGHT. 

I.  Antithesis.  —  This  is  an   opposition  in 
words  or  phrases  that  have  a  contrary  sense ; 


*  The  following  example  is  from  Cicero: — Quid  est  tarn  cotn- 
vnine  quam  spirilus  vivis,  terra  mortuis,  mare  Jliictuatitibus, 
litus  ejectis?  Another  from  St.  Augustin : — Ubi  amatur,  non 
laboratur;  out  si  lahoratiir,  labor  amatur. — (Trans,') 
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as  when  Cicero  says  :  Lasciviousness  overcame 
shame,  boldness  fear,  and  frenzy  reason. 

When  in  this  figure,  showing  more  sharpness 
than  soHdity,  the  contrariety  does  not  fall  on 
whole  phrases  or  clauses,  but  only  on  words,  it 
is  tedious  if  uniform,  and  violent  if  frequent. 
Antitheses,  besides  having  a  mechanical  contra- 
position of  words,  ought  to  be  short  and  senten- 
tious, in  order  to  acquire  an  air  of  naturalness, 
which  is  always  the  enemy  of  mere  verbal  dis- 
sonance, or  rather  a  childish  beating  of  time. 
They  ought  to  be  a  support  for  thoughts  much 
more  than  a  play  on  opposite  terms. 

Sometimes  an  opposition  between  subject  and 
attribute  gives  much  grace  to  contrariety  of 
thought.  Thus  it  is  said  :  Eloquence  carries 
away  hearts  with  a  sweet  force  and  a  delicate 
violence.  As  if  to  say:  with  a  sweetness  that 
does  what  force  does,  and  a  delicacy  that  does 
what  violence  does.  We  also  say :  Bad  authors 
are  those  who  show  a  sterile  abundance,  that 
is,  an  abundance  without  substance,  though  full 
of  words.  Sometimes  antithesis  is  made  by 
joining  two  contraries  in  the  same  phrase ;  as. 
Can  they  perchance  seek  peace  in  war,  who 
always  desire  war  in  peace? 
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But  in  whatever  manner  these  khids  of  con- 
trasts are  made,  they  will  never  give  strength  or 
nobility  to  the  expression.  Moreover,  this  style 
is  not  natural,  because  nature,  which  produces 
things  with  disorder,  does  not  affect  a  continual 
or  regular  contrast.  Neither  does  it  set  all 
bodies  in  motion  ;  still  less,  in  forced  motion. 

One  of  the  chief  parts  of  oratory,  and  the 
most  difficult,  is  to  conceal  art.  But  is  there 
anything  that  more  discovers  it  than  an  endless 
contrasting  of  words  ?  The  most  natural  and 
agreeable  contraposition  is  that  of  sentiments, 
images,  and  situations.  This  contrast  is  one  of 
the  brightest  characteristics  of  genius.  It  is,  in 
short,  the  art  of  impressing  on  the  soul  strong 
and  contrary  sensations  —  exciting  a  mixed 
emotion  of  pleasure  and  pain,  sweetness  and 
bitterness,  joy  and  horror. 

Let  us  see  how  a  fanatical  and  intrepid  Scan- 
dinavian dies  in  the  heat  of  battle.  I  die,  he 
says,  and  in  dying  I  feel  a  profound  consolation. 
Two  divine  nymphs  raise  me  up,  and  offer  me 
a  delicious  drink  in  the  bloody  skull  of  my 
enemy. 

Let  us  hear  how  Marcus  Antonius  speaks  to 
the  Roman  people  at  the  sight  of  the  corpse  of 
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Caesar.  O  dreadful  spectacle !  Here  you  see 
him  who  was  the  greatest  of  men  I  Behold 
this  avenging  god  whom  you  idolised,  and 
whom  his  murderers  themselves  adored  !  Be- 
hold him  who,  having  been  your  protector  in 
war  and  in  peace,  the  honour  of  nature,  and 
the  glory  of  Rome,  an  hour  ago  made  the 
whole  world  tremble ! 

In  the  following  manner  a  writer  paints  the 
death  inflicted  on  Phocion  by  the  Athenians : 
You  should  have  seen  this  hero,  who  walked 
to  the  court  in  order  to  hear  his  last  sentence 
with  the  same  bearing  as  when  he  went  forth, 
amid  the  applause  of  the  people,  to  take  com- 
mand of  an  army,  or  returned  triumphant  from 
victory  over  his  enemies.  At  last  he  takes  the 
poison  with  serenity  of  mind  ;  blesses  him  who 
presents  the  cup;  and,  turning  his  eyes  to- 
wards his  son,  says  in  a  weak  and  dying 
voice :  Do  not  remember  this  injury,  unless 
to  pardon  it. 

In  a  passage  of  Pousin  we  see  some  little 
shepherds  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  bagpipe, 
and  at  a  short  distance  away  a  sepulchre  with 
the  inscription  :  I  also  lived  in  delightful 
Arcadia.  The  excellence  of  the  style  of  which 
we   treat   sometimes   consists    in    a   word    that 
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removes  our  view  from  the  principal  object,  and 
shows  us  a  vista,  a  time,  a  Hfe,  a  death,  or 
some  other  great  or  melancholy  idea  that 
lessens  the  brightness  of  a  joyful  image. 

Let  us  admire,  says  an  author,  the  extent 
of  human  knowledge  from  astronomy  down 
to  insectology ;  let  us  admire  the  works  of 
the  hand  of  man  from  a  ship  down  to  a  pin! 
What  greatness  in  distances ! 

Consider  how  Cicero  heightens  the  injury 
done  by  Verres,  praetor  of  Sicily,  to  the  rights 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  when  he  condemned  Gabius 
to  the  punishment  of  the  cross,  peculiar  to 
slaves,  adding  the  malice  of  changing  the  place 
for  the  gibbet  to  a  site  that  gave  a  view  of  the 
Strait  of  Messina.  You  boasted  before  all  the 
people  that  you  put  the  gibbet  in  such  a  place 
that  a  man  who  called  himself  a  Roman 
citizen  might,  from  the  top  of  the  cross,  see 
Italy  and  his  own  home.  .  .  .  You  chose  that 
view  of  Italy  that,  dying  in  agonies  of  pain, 
he  might  also  have  the  grief  of  seeing  that 
there  was  only  the  short  breadth  of  a  strait 
between  the  horrors  of  slavery  and  the  joys 
of  liberty. 

An   eloquent    writer,   speaking   of    fortitude. 
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gives  us  another  contrast  of  touching  scenes.  In 
adversity  and  humiliation  you  may  see  for- 
titude shine  out.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
behold  Socrates  drinking  poison,  Fabricius 
enduring  poverty,  Scipio  dying  in  exile, 
Epictetus  writing  in  chains,  and  Seneca 
witnessing  with  tranquillity  the  opening  of 
his  veins. 

What  power  have  gestures  and  attitudes ! 
At  the  sight  of  a  picture,  are  we  not  rejoiced, 
or  saddened,  or  entertained,  or  horrified  ?  Let 
us  imagine  a  painting  of  that  passage  in  the 
Iliad  in  which  Homer  represents  to  us  Jupiter 
seated  on  the  summit  of  Ida,  and  at  the  foot 
of  this  mountain  the  Trojans  and  Greeks,  who, 
wrapped  in  the  darkness  with  which  the  god 
covers  the  field,  kill  one  another  in  the  heat 
of  battle,  without  his  looking  at  them ;  or 
rather,  with  a  calm  countenance,  he  turns  his 
eyes  towards  the  innocent  pasturages  of  the 
Ethiopians,  who  live  on  milk.  What  contrast 
so  beautiful  or  so  pleasing,  not  of  words,  but 
of  scenes !  Does  not  this  painting  offer  us  at 
the  same  time  a  spectacle  of  misery  and 
wealth,  turmoil  and  rest,  crime  and  innocence, 

O 
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the  fatality*  of  mortals  and  the   greatness   of 
the  gods? 

2.  ParadiastOLE. — Paradiastole,  or  Separa- 
tion, is  so  called  because  it  separates  things 
that  appear  united,  and  finds  a  contrariety  in 
words  whose  meaning  seems  to  us  similar ;  but 
this  figure  opposes  them  to  one  another  with 
a  modification  that  really  distinguishes  them. 
Thus,  it  is  said :  He  was  constant  without 
stubbornness,  humble  without  meanness,  in- 
trepid without  rashness. 

3.  Disparity. — This  figure  appears  in  sen- 
tences by  contraries.  Thus :  He  who  was  a 
coward  in  avenging  his  own  honour,  how 
will  he  have  courage  to  defend  his  friend  ? 
He  who  did  not  know  how  to  be  humble 
when  fortune  chastised  him,  how  will  he  be 
so  in  the  midst  of  power  and  wealth? 

4.  Reflection  ;  also  called  Commutation. — 
It  is  a  contrariety  of  thought  by  an  inversion 
of  the  last  part  with  the  first,  as  when  it  is 
said  :  We  should  eat  to  live ;  not  live  to  eat. 

*  The  sad  and  ruinous  doctrine  of  fatalism  seems  to  have 
been  an  accompaniment  of  paganism,  and  to  have  spread  over  a 
great  portion  of  the  earth,  from  the  most  remote  ages. 
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Another  says  :  A  hero  is  a  strong  man ;    but 
not  every  strong  man  is  a  hero.* 

5.  Endiasis. — Is  a  contraposition  of  two  ex- 
pressions, which  by  incongruency  exclude  each 
other,  but,  after  being  united  by  a  certain  arti- 
ficial bond,  are  adjusted  to  a  common  thought. 
Example :  With  books  we  fight,  and  with 
sword  in  hand  we  teach  that  kings  are 
sacred  on  the  earth. 

This  figure  also  occurs  when  from  a  pre- 
ceding attribute  we  form  a  succeeding  substan- 
tive ;  as :  The  military  orders  made  valour 
religious  and  religion  valiant. 

This  figure  tends  to  puerility,  because  it 
nearly  always  discovers  affectation. 

6.  Paradox. — As  an  orator  speaks  to  make 
himself  understood  by  all,  he  ought  to  avoid 
those  monstrous  notions  of  a  truth  from  which 
arises  the  impossibility  of  a  proposition  that 
contradicts  itself. 

Minds  accustomed  to  the  marvellous  add 
subtility  to  whatever  argues  great  strength  or 


*  The  young  student  will  do  well  to  consider  the  difference 
in  meaning  between  Not  every  strong  man  is  a  hero  and  Every 
strong  man  is  not  a  hero.  Logic  is  very  unwilling  to  accept 
any  excuse  from  custom  or  local  idiom. — (Trans.) 
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violence.  A  writer  may  let  this  fanfaronade 
of  genius  shine  in  an  epigram,  in  which,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  the  nothing  that  he  says  is 
nearly  always  forgiven,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  says  it. 

Behold  the  way  in  which  an  ingenious  poet 
writes  :  My  life  lives  dying ;  if  I  could  live  I 
should  die,  because  by  dying  I  should  escape 
from  the  ills  that  I  feel  while  living.  But 
in  oratorical  truth  it  is  the  discourse  that 
speaks  to  us,  and  not  its  author. 

Lastly,  as  by  means  of  this  figure  two  con- 
traries are  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  same  thing, 
rhetoricians  understood  very  well  its  nature 
when  they  said  that  it  was  a  little  mad,  joining 
with  reason  a  certain  air  of  absurdity. 

Yet  there  are  some  passages,  more  ingenious 
than  sound,  capable  of  exciting  curiosity  by  the 
effort  that  the  mind  of  the  auditor  makes  when 
to  ideas  that  in  their  general  and  absolute 
meaning  are  repugnant,  he  applies  an  allusive 
acceptation,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  An  historian,  speaking  of  the  customs 
in  the  republic  of  Sparta,  where  the  laws,  it 
seems,  dishonoured  men,  says :  Ambition  was 
there    without   the    hope    of    better   fortune. 
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Natural  sentiments  were  there,  and  yet  there 
was  no  husband,  son,  or  father.  Here  the 
contrast  turns  on  an  opposition  of  ideas,  and 
not  on  a  mere  disagreement  of  words. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  figures  of  contrariety, 
we  may  say  that  two  things  in  opposition  help 
to  illustrate  each  other.  Thus  when  a  small 
man  is  placed  beside  a  large  man,  the  qualities 
of  both  are  more  apparent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mind  is  surprised 
in  not  being  able  to  reconcile  what  it  sees  with 
what  it  has  seen  ;  but  still  this  amazement  and 
admiration  form  the  pleasure  that  we  find  in  all 
beauties  of  opposition.  Lucius  Florus,  speak- 
ing of  the  Samnites,  shows  with  the  same  words 
that  describe  the  destruction  of  this  people  the 
greatness  of  their  valour  and  obstinacy,  when  he 
says :  The  citizens  were  destroyed  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  difficult  to-day  to  show  the 
place  that  gave  occasion  to  four-and-twenty 
triumphs. 

7.  DOUDT. — This  occurs  when,  owing  to  the 
gravity,  obscurity,  or  complication  of  a  subject, 
we  pause,  vacillate,  and  so  to  say,  stumble ;  now 
inquiring,  now  objecting,  as  to  which  of  two  or 
more  courses  is  to  be  proposed  or  followed. 
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Cicero  gives  us  many  examples,  as  in  that 
wherein  he  speaks  thus  :  What  ought  I  to  do, 
judges?  If  I  be  silent,  you  will  condemn  me 
as  guilty;  if  I  speak,  you  will  regard  me  as 
false.  In  the  oration  for  Roscius  Amerinus,  he 
says :  What  shall  I  examine  first,  or  where 
shall  I  begin  ?  What  aid  have  I  to  seek,  or 
from  whom  can  I  expect  it?  From  the  im- 
mortal gods,  or  from  the  Roman  people  ? 
Shall  I  implore  mercy  from  you,  who  hold 
the  supreme  authority? 

8.  Suspense. — This  figure  occurs  when  we 
hold  for  some  time  the  minds  of  auditors  in  a 
state  of  expectation,  without  declaring  to  them 
our  final  thought,  which  ought  always  to  be 
unlocked  for,  until  their  desires  have  first  been 
stimulated  to  satisfy  their  judgment.  Then 
always  bringing  nearer  the  object  that  excites 
their  curiosity,  it  is  in  some  manner  removed 
to  a  greater  distance,  thus  to  strike  them  with 
more  vivacity,  until  at  last,  the  veil  falling  sud- 
denly, a  personage  appears  quite  different  from 
that  imagined. 

This  disposition  of  the  soul,  which  always 
urges  it  to  seek  different  objects,  enables  it  to 
taste  all  the  pleasures  that  arise  from  surprise : 
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a  sentiment  that  delights  no  less  by  some  spec- 
tacle, than  by  promptitude  of  action  ;  because 
the  soul  finds  something  that  it  did  not  expect, 
or  little  expected. 

Something  may  hold  us  in  suspense  by  being 
wonderful,  or  new,  or  unimagined  ;  and  in  this 
last  case,  the  chief  sentiment  unites  with  the 
accessory,  which  comes  from  the  unexpected- 
ness of  the  thing.  Thus  it  is  necessary  that 
the  thought  should  go  on  developing  itself  by 
degrees,  until,  after  a  certain  impatience  on  the 
part  of  the  auditors,  the  curtain  is  drawn. 

Surprise  may  be  caused  by  a  thing  itself,  or 
by  the  manner  of  presenting  it.  We  then  see  it 
greater  or  less  than  it  is  in  reality,  or  quite  dif- 
ferent. We  also  see  it  with  an  accessory  idea,  as 
the  difficulty  of  doing  it,  the  time  or  manner  in 
which  it  was  done,  or  some  other  circumstance. 

Suetonius  describes  for  us  the  crimes  of  Nero 
with  such  coolness  and  dryness  that  he  provokes 
us,  making  us  suppose  that  he  feels  no  horror  at 
his  picture ;  but  suddenly  he  changes  his  tone, 
and  says  :  The  world,  having  borne  with  this 
monster  for  fourteen  years,  at  last  abandoned 
him.  This  expression  produces  in  the  auditor 
a  different  kind  of  surprise ;    whether  by  the 
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sudden  change  of  the  author's  style,  or  by  the 
discovery  of  his  different  mode  of  thinking,  or 
by  the  effect  of  relating  in  so  few  words  one 
of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  How  then  can  the  imagination  fail  to 
be  moved  and  delighted  in  receiving  so  many 
new  sensations? 

A  celebrated  orator,  speaking  of  Henrietta, 
Queen  of  England,  dethroned  and  exiled,  says  : 
In  her  last  years  she  gave  humble  thanks 
to  God  for  two  great  favours :  one,  for 
having  made  her  a  Christian ;  the  other — 
gentlemen,  what  do  you  expect?  Perhaps, 
for  having  settled  the  affairs  of  the  king, 
her  son  ? — no,  for  having  made  her  an  un- 
fortunate queen.  A  conclusion  so  unantici- 
pated could  not  but  surprise  minds. 

An  eloquent  writer  shows  us  the  origin  of 
personal  slavery  among  men,  keeping  us  in 
suspense,  maintained  to  the  end  with  the  live- 
liest interest,  and  says :  How  was  it  possible 
that  among  beings  so  perfectly  like,  whether 
in  form  or  in  wants,  or  in  intelligence,  one 
became  a  master  and  another  a  slave  ? 
This  monstrosity,  which  degrades  the  human 
species,   horrifies  me :    if  we  seek  its  origin. 
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we  shall  find  that  it  was  man  who  began 
to  declare  another  his  slave.  Did  this  abuse 
begin  on  account  of  delinquencies?  No,  with- 
out a  doubt  (and  the  author  gives  his  reasons). 
Might  it  have  begun  with  fools,  I  mean  to 
say,  with  men  destitute  of  understanding  and 
reason  ?  Neither  in  that  way  (and  the  author 
goes  on  to  prove  it).  Might  war  as  an  object 
have  been  the  cause,  or  some  atrocious  law 
of  death  ?  The  sword  raised  over  the  neck 
of  the  conquered  ?  That  is — I  have  been  able 
to  deprive  him  of  life,  or  to  deliver  him  up  to 
the  ferocity  of  victory;  but  I  let  him  live,  I 
load  him  with  chains,  he  is  now  mine  ? 
Much  less  (and  the  author  proves  it).  Shall 
I  tell  at  last?  Shall  1  conclude  my  reflections 
on  this  right  so  discreditable  to  humanity? 
Pride,  setting  aside  the  simple  primitive 
customs,  set  aside  affections,  which  was  the 
same  as  to  corrupt  customs — first  changing 
ideas  and  then  words.  The  master  became 
barbarous,  and  the  slave  vile ;  and  civili- 
sation, which  ought  to  have  united  these 
individuals,  only  separated  them.  Hence  we 
see  that  the  slave  is  a  beast  of  burden  in 
Tartary,  and  a  eunuch  in  Constantinople. 
9.   Gradation.  —  Gradation   is   not    only   a 
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figure  of  speech,  when  a  progressive  enchain- 
ment exists  in  the  words,  but  also,  as  we  here 
consider  it,  a  figure  of  thought,  when  a  phrase 
that  follows  gives  increase  to  one  that  goes 
before,  adding  strength  and  vivacity  to  the 
expression. 

The  strength  that  in  itself  this  figure  brings 
is  excellent  to  engrave  a  truth  without  clamour 
or  violence ;  or  to  paint  in  a  few  words  a  full 
picture  of  a  person,  the  revolution  of  a  state,  or 
the  greatness  of  some  event. 

Let  us  hear  what  Cicero  says  against  Verres  : 
It  is  moderate  to  manacle  a  citizen,  it  is  great 
wickedness  to  scourge  him,  and  it  is  a  kind  of 
parricide  to  put  him  to  death ;  what  then 
shall  we  say  of  nailing  him  to  a  cross  ? 

An  orator,  speaking  of  the  death  of  the  cele- 
brated French  general,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  says : 
His  death  was  a  calamity  for  France,  an  epoch 
for  Europe,  and  a  loss  for  the  human  race. 

Another,  painting  the  steps  by  which  poli- 
tical corruption  is  introduced  into  states,  says : 
Societies  from  their  birth  acknowledged 
leaders,  laborious  in  the  beginning  by  ne- 
cessity, rich  afterwards  by  labour,  corrupted 
at  last  by  abundance. 
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A  celebrated  historian  speaks  thus  of  the  dis- 
coverers of  the  New  World  :  These  intrepid 
Europeans  despised  dangers,  broke  through 
obstacles,  and  conquered  nature.  The  same, 
in  another  place,  painting  the  revolutions  of  the 
Roman  Empire  from  Diocletian  to  Augustulus, 
says  :  The  Empire  of  Rome  is  dismembered,  is 
divided,  is  dissolved — it  staggers  and  falls. 

Another  eloquent  writer,  with  the  strength  of 
a  rapid  progression  of  images  in  motion,  places 
before  our  view  the  assassination  of  an  Eastern 
despot :  The  slave  attacks  the  throne.  With 
a  dagger  and  a  moment,  his  work  is  done. 
The  tyrant  falls,  rolls  on  the  ground,  and  ex- 
pires at  the  feet  of  his  murderer. 

There  is  another  gradation  which  exists  only 
in  thought,  not  on  account  of  ideas  awakened 
by  words,  since  these  have  not  in  themselves  a 
sense  of  increase,  but  by  the  place  that  they 
receive  from  art,  when  it  arranges  them  in  a 
kind  of  relative  progression.  Thus  a  writer 
says :  Newton,  this  Newton,  the  immortal 
Newton  had  to  confess  his  ignorance  of  man. 
The  word  Newton  repeated  a  hundred  times 
would  not  acquire  greater  value ;  but  repeated 
in  a  certain  place,  and  in  a  certain  manner,  it 
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heightens  our  opinion  of  the  person  whom  it 
represents.  The  word  this  has  its  strength  not 
from  itself,  but  from  the  place  that  it  occupies, 
to  augment  the  simple  idea  that  we  have  formed 
from  the  first  word  Newton.  The  attribute 
immortal  raises  still  higher  an  idea  already 
great  by  the  relative  position  of  the  other  two 
words.  Let  the  co-ordination  of  the  phrase  be 
changed,  and  the  gradation  that  gives  it  all 
its  strength  will  disappear. 

Another  historian,  speaking  of  the  respect 
entertained  by  the  powers  of  Europe  for  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  while  he  wore  the  crown  in 
peace,  says :  A  man  in  his  position,  a  king, 
a  Henry  presents  himself,  and  all  keep  silence. 
Here  the  words  man,  king,  and  Henry,  con- 
sidered by  themselves,  do  not  contain  any  in- 
crease ;  but  in  the  gradation  that  follows,  the 
second  heightens  the  first,  and  the  third  the 
second,  by  an  emphatic  idea  that  includes  a 
correlation  of  attributes  in  one  subject,  which 
seemingly  do  not  observe  their  natural  order. 
It  is  as  if  we  should  say:  A  man  that  was  born 
to  be  a  king,  a  king  that  knew  how  to  be  a 
king,  and  above  all,  the  personal  merit  of 
Henry:  this  was  what  made  all  Europe  silent. 
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10.  Communication. — This  figure  is  found 
when  the  orator  consults  his  auditors,  friends, 
opponents,  or  judges  on  that  which  requires 
deliberation,  but  always  in  difficult  and  im- 
portant matters. 

Thus  Cicero  says  against  Verres :  I  here, 
judges,  ask  your  advice,  that  you  may  tell 
me  what  I  ought  to  do ;  but  the  very  silence 
that  you  observe  seems  to  say  that  your 
advice  would  be  no  other  than  that  which 
necessity  might  have  given  me. 

The  same  Cicero,  in  an  oration  for  Quintius, 
says :  I  hope,  judges,  for  your  decision.  .  .  . 
Finally,  what  could  you  see  in  this  matter? 
In  truth,  your  goodness  and  prudence  being 
so  well  known,  I  could  almost  foretell  your 
answer  to  my  question. 

11.  Description. — This  figure,  which  con- 
sists in  a  rhetorical  sketch  or  picture,  represents 
the  events  of  which  we  speak  as  if  they  were 
actually  passing  before  our  eyes ;  and,  by 
making  visible  in  some  manner  what  is  related, 
it  gives  the  original  instead  of  a  copy. 

It  is  very  proper  for  great  actions,  and  above 
all,  for  the  language  of  the  passions  ;  because 
the  passions  make  an  object  present  to  him  who 
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loves,  hates,  fears,  or  desires  it.  Its  expression 
being  taken,  this  picture  is  conveyed  to  the  souls 
of  the  auditors  with  the  same  emotion  as  is  felt 
by  the  orator. 

This  figure  has  all  the  beauty  of  energy,  which 
does  not  consist  so  much  in  certain  very  expres- 
sive terms  as  in  words  and  passages  that  give 
life  and  soul  to  things  of  themselves  inactive, 
although  this  effect  cannot  follow  without  the 
colouring  of  metaphors  and  images.  The  Sacred 
Scripture  supplies  us  with  an  endless  number  of 
ideas  and  expressions  admirably  energetic :  as 
when  it  gives  wings  to  the  winds,  and  lifted- 
up  hands  to  streams,  in  order  to  applaud  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  ;  when  it  personifies  mercy, 
anger,  truth,  and  justice ;  or  when  it  makes 
lightning  and  thunder  speak  in  the  energetic 
Book  of  Job. 

For  an  example,  let  us  read  a  metaphorical 
description  of  the  breaking  out  of  war  between 
two  nations :  These  two  nations  may  be  seen 
abandoned  by  friendship.  Peace,  driven  by 
discord  from  the  midst  of  their  opulent 
cities,  leaves  her  perverse  children,  and  flees 
away  to  seek  refuge  in  the  caves  of  wild 
iieasts.      Bellona,    armed    with    helmet    and 
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lance,  and  with  fury  in  her  eyes,  comes 
running  in  haste.  At  the  sight  of  her, 
everything  is  either  frozen  or  set  on  fire ; 
and  the  rough  voice  of  guns,  heretofore  buried 
amid  the  powder  of  arsenals,  begins  to  rumble 
and  to  roar.  She  speaks ;  and  in  an  instant 
the  old  man,  tremulous  and  decrepit,  girds 
on  the  sword  for  the  only  object  of  his 
hopes.  She  speaks ;  and  the  hand  that 
yesterday  pruned  the  olive,  to-day  grasps 
the  murderous  steel,  and  goes  to  spread 
horror  and  consternation  on  all  sides.  She 
speaks ;  and  the  arts  weeping  quit  their 
workshops,  and  carry  away  glory,  happiness, 
and  abundance  to  more  tranquil  climes. 

This  figure  acquires  more  strength  when  we 
put  all  the  verbs  in  the  present  tense,  as  in 
the  example  above  and  in  that  which  follows ; 
because  it  then  seems  as  if  the  action  took 
place  in  our  presence. 

An  author  paints  the  capture  and  fierce  sack 
of  a  city  with  a  description,  not  metaphorical, 
but  energetic  by  the  propriety  of  its  terms  and 
by  the  choice  of  scenes.  The  city  opens  its 
gates,  and  in  a  moment  you  may  see  the 
houses  and  the  temples  in  flames.  You 
may  hear  the  crash  of  buildings  that  tumble 
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to  the  ground,  and  the  universal  clamour 
and  lamentation  of  the  inhabitants.  Here 
some  flee,  trembling.  There  others  give  the 
last  embrace.  You  may  see  children  crying, 
mothers  shrieking,  old  men  groaning  in 
grief  that  they  have  had  the  misfortune  of 
living  to  this  day.  You  may  see  the  dwell- 
ings and  the  sacred  places  pillaged.  You 
may  find  the  streets  and  squares  filled  with 
spoils,  and  with  the  corpses  of  the  slain. 
Here  a  citizen,  laden  with  chains,  marches 
before  his  conqueror.  Yonder  a  mother  in 
despair  strives  to  snatch  her  son  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  savage  soldiery. 

A  celebrated  orator,  in  the  eulogy  of  a  prince, 
describes  for  us  the  effects  of  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  and  gives  us  a  view  of  the  field, 
though  not  of  the  conflict,  as  in  the  previous 
description.  O  day  of  Fontenoy!  Day  of  our 
greatness  1  France  conquered  in  presence 
of  its  sovereign,  and  put  three  nations  to 
flight.  The  destruction  of  fifteen  thousand 
men  extended  over  that  large  plain,  and 
there  reigned  a  fearful  silence  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  dead  might  be  seen  heaped 
on  the  dead,  conquerors  lying  over  con- 
quered,   warriors    maimed,    men    dying,   and 
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others  even  more  unhappy  in  not  being  able 
to  die ;  and,  amid  deep  groans  and  piercing 
cries,  streams  of  blood,  horror,  every  sort 
of  wound,  all  kinds  of  death. 

Descriptions  of  this  nature,  full  of  circum- 
stances, are  precise  in  those  pictures  in  which 
many  personages  are  represented  :  whose  deeds 
and  attitudes  engage  the  attention.  Therefore 
in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  it  is  proper  to 
consult  nature,  to  study  it,  and  to  take  it  as  a 
guide :  in  such  a  manner  that  every  one  may 
feel  for  himself  the  truth  that  is  spoken,  and 
find  in  his  own  interior  the  affections  expressed 
by  the  discourse.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
represent  with  much  strength  of  imagination 
all  the  circumstances  of  an  event,  or  the  parts 
of  an  object,  that  we  wish  to  describe,  as  if  we 
were  ourselves  among  the  spectators. 

But  in  matters  of  this  kind,  the  orator  ought 
to  say  only  what  is  necessary,  shunning  an 
enormous  profusion  of  words,  like  that  of  the 
poet  who  took  a  hundred  verses  to  describe  a 
storm.  What  should  we  say  of  him  who,  to 
paint  a  garden,  would  describe  every  flower 
in  it? 

That  all  our  descriptions  may  not  be  melan- 

I' 
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choly,  we  shall  here  place  an  agreeable  picture 
of  the  city  of  Cnidus :  The  city  is  situated 
in  a  valley,  over  which  the  gods  have 
scattered  with  full  hands  their  benefits : 
where  a  perpetual  spring-time  is  enjoyed, 
and  where  the  air  cannot  be  breathed  with- 
out breathing  delight.  The  land,  happily 
fertile,  anticipates  all  desires ;  the  trees 
bend  under  the  weight  of  their  abundance ; 
the  breezes  blow  only  to  spread  the  perfume 
of  roses  and  jasmines ;  the  birds  sing  un- 
ceasingly, in  such  manner  that  the  very 
groves  seem  harmonious ;  the  streams  mur- 
mur through  the  plain ;  a  most  gentle  heat 
makes  all  the  flowers  open ;  and  the  gar- 
dens seem  enchanted.  Flora  and  Pomona 
have  them  in  charge,  and  their  nymphs 
cultivate  them.  Fruits  spring  up  under  the 
hand  of  him  who  plucks  them,  and  flowers 
succeed  to  fruits. 

We  add  a  bright  and  noble  picture  of  man 
cultivating  the  arts.  Let  us  see  man  making 
nature  itself  submissive  to  his  voice:  whether 
by  a  stroke  of  his  pencil  he  turns  the  coarse 
canvas  into  an  enchanting  perspective ;  or 
with  chisel  or  burin  in  hand  gives  a  soul  to 
marble  and  makes  bronze  breathe;    or  with 
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pen  and  square  raises  palaces  for  royalty  and 
temples  for  the  Divinity.  On  the  other  side, 
the  land  made  fertile  by  a  laborious  hand, 
returns  its  substance  liberally  to  him ;  the 
sheep  offers  him  every  year  its  rich  fleece ; 
and  the  silkworm  supplies  for  his  clothing:  the 
threads  of  its  precious  web.  Metal  throws 
itself  into  a  mould,  and  stone  softens  under 
his  fingers.  The  huge  cedar  and  the  strong 
oak  fall  at  his  feet,  and  take  a  new  shape. 
In  fine,  by  the  progress  of  navigation,  man 
establishes  points  as  of  instant  communica- 
tion between  the  two  hemispheres,  and,  join- 
ing both  continents,  succeeds  in  passing  from 
pole  to  pole  of  the  earth. 

It  is  to  this  class  that  the  picturesque  style 
may  be  referred  ;  because,  as  images  are  the 
brightest  part  of  descriptions,  he  who  knows  how 
to  make  short  and  vivid  sketches  strikes  the 
imagination,  and  with  it  all  the  senses.  Images 
are  so  many  powerful  and  passing  strokes,  which 
give  to  the  imagination  all  the  charm  of  colour ; 
in  this  they  differ  from  pictures,  which  are  so 
many  veritable  paintings  set  up  to  be  studied 
leisurely  and  part  by  part.  The  picture  is  a 
plan  foreseen  in  detail.  The  image  is  always 
strong  and  simple.     Mence,  descriptions  of  this 
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kind  are  short  and  vivid.  Cicero  shows  us  in  a 
few  Hnes  the  anger  of  Verres :  Enkindled  by 
crimes  and  by  fury,  he  presents  himself  in  the 
market  place :  his  eyes  burn,  and  anger  is 
painted  on  his  face.  Another  describes  the 
death  of  a  friend  :  His  trembling  tongue  grows 
cold ;  he  sighs,  stretches  out  his  hand  to  me, 
closes  his  eyes,  and  breathes  his  last. 

CorneHus  Tacitus  paints  with  equal  energy 
and  vivacity  the  cruelty  of  Domitian  in  wit- 
nessing punishments  that  he  had  himself  com- 
manded :  Nero  indeed  ordered  atrocities,  and 
withdrew  from  the  sight  of  them.  But  the 
presence  of  Domitian  was  even  more  cruel  for 
the  condemned  than  their  tortures.  Our  sighs 
are  noted  and  counted,  and  the  face  of  the 
tyrant  hardened,  not  by  shame,  but  by  horror 
of  his  crime,  makes  more  visible  the  paleness 
of  the  dying. 

12.  Distribution. — This  is  a  division  or  sub- 
division of  a  subject,  when  it  is  separated  into  all 
its  parts,  and  is  presented  on  every  side,  so  as  to 
supply  precise  comments  on  a  proposition,  throw 
more  light  on  the  matter  in  hand,  and  satisfy 
without  fatigue  the  attention  of  the  auditor.  In 
this  manner  an  orator  distributes  his  short  and 
general  proposition  into  the  principal  parts  that 
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it  contains,  when  he  says  :  Men  have  abused 
everything :  vegetables,  to  draw  poison  from 
them;  iron,  to  kill;  gold,  to  indulge  iniquity; 
arts,  to  multiply  means  of  destruction ;  and 
the  compass,  to  go  and  enslave  their  fellow- 
men. 

For  greater  clearness  in  all  kinds  of  distri- 
bution, let  us  see  how  an  eloquent  writer  acquits 
himself:  It  is  said  that  Socrates  invented 
morals;  but  others  before  him  had  put  them 
in  practice.  Aristides  was  just  before  Socrates 
had  defined  justice.  Leonidas  had  died  for  his 
country  before  Socrates  preached  patriotism. 
5parta  was  sober  before  Socrates  had  made 
a  eulogy  on  sobriety.  And  Greece  abounded 
in  virtuous  men  before  Socrates  had  told  in 
what  virtue  consists. 

In  praise  of  a  High  Chancellor  of  France,  an 
orator  speaks  thus :  All  those  who  die  are 
honoured  by  tears :  the  friend  by  those  of  the 
friend  ;  the  husband  by  those  of  the  wife  ;  the 
son  is  deplored  by  the  father ;  and  the  great 
man  by  the  human  race. 

1 3.  Brevity. — This  figure  consists  in  a  strict 
conciseness,  by  which  we  set  forth  a  succession 
of  facts,  or  a  plan  of  various  things,  making 
them   pass  rapidly  before  the  eyes.     Here  all 
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particles  are  suppressed,  and  even  words  that 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  represent  the 
principal  idea.  This  figure  is  excellent  for 
simple  and  precise  narration. 

A  politician  relates  briefly  the  last  acts  in  the 
life  of  Brutus,  when  he  says :  Brutus  seeks  to 
free  Rome  from  tyranny.  He  assassinates 
Caesar,  raises  an  army,  attacks,  fights  Oc- 
tavius,  and  is  killed. 

A  second  example  will  be  a  brief  narration 
of  the  political  revolutions  of  Egypt :  This 
Egypt  was  the  first  school  of  the  world,  the 
mother  of  philosophy  and  of  the  arts,  conquered 
by  Cambyses  and  by  the  Greeks,  triumphed 
over  by  the  Romans,  despoiled  by  the  Arabs, 
and  taken  by  the  Turks. 

14.  Dialogue. — This  figure,  also  called  in 
Latin  Sermocinatio,  is  properly  a  dramatic 
dialop-ue,  in  which  we  introduce  two  or  more 
persons  communicating  their  thoughts  to  one 
another,  or  addressing  themselves  now  to  one 
in  particular,  or  to  the  spectators,  or  to  heaven, 
or  to  nature,  etc. 

By  means  of  these  interlocutors,  the  orator 
has  more  liberty  to  relate  a  fact,  to  reprove 
vice,  to  extol  virtue,  and  to  give  his  discourse 
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a  colouring  so  much  the  more  vivid  as  nature 
is  here  presented  for  a  closer  view. 

Let  us  listen  to  the  colloquy  between  the 
mothers  of  the  Holy  Innocents  and  the  soldiers 
of  Herod.  One  cries  out :  Why,  friend,  would 
you  leave  me  forsaken  by  my  child?  Come, 
says  another,  let  us  also  die  with  our  child- 
ren. It  is  the  children,  answer  the  execu- 
tioners, not  you,  that  we  want !  What, 
exclaim  the  mothers,  have  innocent  babes 
committed  any  crime? 

An  eloquent  writer  thus  inspires  us  with  love 
of  country:  Our  native  land  says  to  each  one 
of  us  :  What  will  you  do  for  me?  The  soldier 
answers:  I  will  give  my  blood  for  you.  The 
Magistrate:  I  will  defend  your  laws.  The 
Priest:  I  will  watch  for  you  at  the  altar. 
The  numerous  people  from  the  fields,  the 
labourers,  and  the  tradesmen :  I  will  devote 
myself  to  your  service ;  I  will  give  you  my 
arms.  The  wise  man  says :  I  consecrate 
my  life  to  truth,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to 
tell  you  so. 

15.  Sententia, — It  is  a  general  maxim  that 
this  figure  has  no  settled  place  in  a  discourse. 
Short  pithy  sentences  instruct  b\-  their  natural- 
ness ;  and  that  they  may  please  they  ought  to 
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be  happily  expressed,  well  placed,  and  voxy 
interesting  or  new. 

A  wise  writer  says :  In  the  rich  man  and 
the  powerful  man  there  is  nothing  to  be 
envied  but  the  privilege  they  have  of  lessen- 
ing the  evils  of  the  earth.  Another  says  : 
One  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  arts 
is  to  forget  the  evil  that  has  been  learned. 
In  these  two  thoughts  there  is  nothing  trivial, 
nothing  false :  a  defect  very  common  in  senten- 
tious writers.  When  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  sentence  is  known  and  familiar,  and  the 
matter  points  to  its  application,  the  orator,  as 
he  does  not  invent  the  thing,  ought  to  invent 
the  phrase,  that  in  this  manner  the  thought 
may  appear  new. 

Although  "  sentences "  often  adorn  a  dis- 
course, and  are  very  well  suited  for  moral  and 
panegyrical  writings,  they  have  usually  the  in- 
convenience of  shortening  the  connection,  or,  so 
to  say,  of  breaking  up  the  style.  Hence  elo- 
quent speakers  seldom  use  them  in  their  proper 
and  natural  form,  which  is  generally  cold,  and 
for  this  reason  incompatible  with  the  language 
of  sentiment. 

The  writer   who  joins   eloquence   with   taste 
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and  philosophy  distinguishes  a  sententious 
style  that  teaches  and  charms  from  a  dis- 
course covered  with  sentences  that  dogmatise 
and  weary. 

Besides  that  the  dryness  and  didactic  order 
of  these  short  stiff  sentences  destroy  oratorical 
rotundity  and  elegance,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
how  to  distinguish  the  natural  from  the  forced, 
the  true  from  the  false,  the  sensible  from  the 
puerile,  substantial  thoughts  from  a  mere  play 
of  words. 

The  delicate  method  of  being  sententious 
without  being  confined  to  short  sentences,  and 
of  teaching  their  meaning  without  being  too 
positive,  consists  in  knowing  how  to  mix  and 
incorporate  them  in  the  reasons  of  a  proposi- 
tion or  a  narration  ;  so  that  they  may  lose  their 
character  of  platitudes,  without  any  alteration 
of  their  sense.  Indeed,  when  well  placed  in  a 
discourse,  they  enliven  the  style,  without 
making  it  uniform  or  monotonous.  It  is  not 
then  barren  maxims  or  vague  speculations  that 
they  set  before  the  auditor,  but  the  practical 
course  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  certain 
persons  or  occurrences. 

A    writer,   in    the   eulogy  of  a    learned    pro- 
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fessor,  says  :  Our  doctor  obtained  a  chair  of 
jurisprudence,  the  duties  of  which  he  ful- 
filled as  a  man  who  had  not  sought  for  them. 

He  might  have  said  dryly  and  magisterially : 
He  who  seeks  an  employment  does  not  al- 
ways know  how  to  fulfil  it.  Of  another  he 
says :  He  was  very  powerful,  so  that  he  could 
neither  be  flattered  nor  insulted.  He  might 
have  dehvered  a  maxim  in  its  natural  form : 
Power  in  men  draws  flattery  and  hatred 
towards  it. 

Speaking  of  a  wise  man,  an  orator  says  : 
Fortune  had  granted  him  a  new  advantage 
for  becoming  a  great  man,  since  it  had 
caused  him  to  be  born  poor.  This  example 
corresponds  with  the  saying :  Fortune  makes 
many  men  great. 

Painting  a  magistrate  who  was  great  both  in 
public  and  in  private  life,  another  says  in  his 
praise :  Daguessau  accepted  honours  like  a 
citizen,  carried  them  like  a  philosopher,  and 
laid  them  down  like  a  hero.  Here  the  fol- 
lowing maxims  are  incorporated :  a  citizen 
ought  to  serve  his  country;  a  philosopher 
is  not  elated  by  honours ;  a  hero  shuns 
applause.     Speaking  of  Sully,  who  abandoned 
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the  court  during  the  disorders  of  the  kingdom, 
he  says  :  Unable  any  longer  to  prevent  evil, 
he  sought  no  other  glory  than  that  of  not 
being  an  accomplice  in  it. 

16.  Epipfionema. — This  figure,  called  Accla- 
matio  in  Latin,  is  a  kind  of  corollary,  or  sen- 
tentious deduction,  which  we  make  from  the 
preceding  proposition.  In  a  word,  it  is  an 
epilogue  that  reduces  to  a  short  sentence  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

We  may  regard  it  as  the  fruit  of  reflection; 
since  it  requires  a  delicate  touch,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  order 
of  things,  so  as  to  bring  into  one  grave  remark 
the  whole  spirit  of  a  series  of  passages  given  at 
length. 

Acclamatio  is  distinguished  from  Sententia, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  quite  independent  of 
any  other  proposition,  and  as  such  does  not 
hold  an  important  place  in  a  discourse ;  but  the 
former  is  a  maxim  that  includes  the  period  or 
two  from  which  it  is  drawn,  and  to  which  it 
applies,  by  wa)-  of  confirmation,  reflection,  ad- 
miration, etc. 

A   wise  historian  says :    Some  savages  kill 
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little  orphans,  that  they  may  not  perish  of 
hunger  and  misery:  so  much  does  man  go 
astray  by  not  being  civilised! 

Another  political  writer,  making  the  eulogy 
of  Augustus,  says :  The  whole  world  sub- 
dued did  not  contribute  so  much  to  his  glory, 
and  to  the  security  of  his  life,  as  his  pardon 
of  Cinna,  and  the  equity  of  his  laws.  In  a 
hero,  how  far  preferable  are  social  virtues  to 
valour ! 

Tacitus  tells  us  :  It  is  asserted  that  Tiberius 
never  left  the  senate-house  without  exclaim- 
ing: O  men  made  for  slavery!  The  same 
enemy  of  liberty  grew  weary  of  a  patience 
and  a  bondage  so  low. 

A  celebrated  orator,  speaking  of  the  Duke  of 
Sully,  persecuted  and  afterwards  exiled  by  his 
rivals,  says  :  At  last  his  eyes  grow  weary  of 
beholding  so  many  evils.  He  renounces  his 
employment,  and  abandons  for  ever  the  court, 
to  retire  to  his  estates.  He  leaves  Paris,  es- 
corted by  more  than  three  hundred  cavaliers. 
This  is  the  triumph  of  virtue,  setting  out  for 
exile. 

As  often  as  there  is  nothing  new,  interesting, 
or  great  in  these  illative  sentences,  they  weary 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  or  take  away  grace 
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from  a  discourse.  For  vague,  trivial,  obscure, 
and  cold  sentences  are  peculiar  to  every  pedan- 
tic moraliser,  who  wishes  to  make  reflections  on 
whatever  turns  up. 

17.  Interrogation.  —  The  interrogation  of 
which  we  treat  is  not  a  question  addressed  to  a 
particular  person,  that  he  may  satisfy  our  minds, 
but  that  which  is  presented  to  the  consideration 
of  auditors  or  readers,  that  which  speaks  to  the 
soul,  and  stirs  its  passions,  not  by  dragging  an 
answer  from  it,  but  by  winning  its  consent  or 
admiration. 

This  figure  contains  such  a  dissembled  re- 
semblance with  a  question,  that,  not  supposing 
an  answer  contrary  to  the  affirmative  mode  in 
which  the  orator  proposes  a  thought,  it  is  no 
more  than  an  appeal  that  awakens  attention,  to 
the  end  that  the  proof  may  be  stronger,  and  may 
be  more  generally  received. 

Interrogation  is  that  which  confirms  and 
stamps  a  thought,  or  a  whole  discourse.  Hence 
it  ought  to  be  employed  only  in  things  so  clear, 
so  certain,  or  so  probable,  that  we  cannot  sup- 
pose any  dissent,  repugnance,  or  hesitation  in 
the  auditor ;  rather,  the  interrogation  presumes 
in  some  manner  that  he  is  inclined  to  follow  the 
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proposition  of  the  orator.  And  as  his  taste  or 
vanity  is  hereby  flattered,  as  well  as  the  good 
opinion  that  he  has  of  the  correctness  of  his 
judgment  and  the  sensitiveness  of  his  soul,  this 
figure  usually  comes  off  victorious,  and  for  the 
rest  gives  strength,  vivacity,  and  warmth  to  a 
discourse. 

In  speaking  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  an 
eloquent  naturalist  calls  for  our  admiration  thus : 
What  intelligence  will  fathom  the  depths  of 
this  abyss  ?  What  thought  will  represent  to 
us  the  power  that  calls  things  that  are  not  as 
if  they  were  ?  Can  we  sufficiently  admire  a 
God  who  wills  that  light  may  be,  and  light  is? 

An  orator  having  maintained  that  the  palm 
of  heroism  belongs  to  men  of  peace  rather 
than  to  men  of  war,  he  fortifies  his  statements 
by  an  interrogation.  What  shall  we  say,  he 
continues,  of  those  great  men  who,  for  not 
having  stained  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
their  fellow-men,  have  been  with  more  reason 
immortalised  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
legislator  of  5parta  who,  having  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  reigning,  had  the  courage  to 
resign  the  sceptre  to  the  lawful  heir,  who 
was  not  seeking  it?  What  shall  we  say  of 
the   legislator   of  Athens  who   knew   how  to 
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preserve  his  liberty  and  his  virtue  at  the  very 
court  of  tyrants,  and  to  maintain  in  the  face 
of  the  most  opulent  that  power  and  wealth  do 
not  make  man  happy?  What  shall  we  say 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Romans,  of  that  model 
of  virtuous  citizens — shall  we  put  a  stigma  on 
heroism  by  denying  this  title  to  Cato  ? 

An  eloquent  writer,  after  relating  the  dis- 
orders and  evils  of  the  civil  wars  in  Rome,  says  : 
What  was  the  civil  force,  what  was  the  law 
promulgated,  capable  of  putting  a  rein  on 
pillage?  What  power  could  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  magistracy  and  the  laws  where 
all  wills  conspired  in  the  contempt  and  detes- 
tation of  order?  In  the  midst  of  an  immense 
city,  the  depository  of  the  spoils  of  a  universal 
empire,  could  the  moderate  laws  of  Numa 
recover  their  ancient  vigour?  Could  they  be 
of  any  use?     Could  they  produce  any  effect? 

When  interrogations  are  linked  together  in 
pairs  to  the  end,  as  in  the  last  example,  they 
acquire  a  double  force  in  confirming  the 
thought  of  the  orator,  and  the  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  auditor,  who  is  given  no  time 
either  to  discern  or  to  doubt. 

18.  Subjection. — This  figure  is  the  same 
Interrogation,  accompanied  every  time  with  an 
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answer.  On  some  occasions  the  orator  ques- 
tions and  answers  himself,  as  when  Cicero  in 
the  oration  for  Celius  says :  Should  we  not 
call  him  an  enemy  of  the  republic  who  has 
violated  its  laws?  Vou  have  broken  them. 
Him  who  has  contemned  the  authority  of 
the  senate?  You  have  despised  it.  Him 
who  has  fomented  seditions  ?  You  have 
excited  them. 

A  certain  orator  thus  addresses  his  audience : 
Shall  I  bear  the  mark  of  a  false  flatterer  ? 
Shall  I  celebrate  the  victories  of  this  con- 
queror, and  shall  I  be  silent  on  the  atroci- 
ties that  tarnish  his  glory?  No,  gentlemen. 
Should  I  compare  an  evil-doer  with  a  model 
of  virtue  ?  Much  less :  I  shall  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  truth. 

Sometimes  the  orator  questions  a  person, 
and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  repeats  the 
interrogation,  as  the  same  Cicero  does  against 
Verres :  By  what  method  do  you  defend  this 
culprit?  In  praising  his  frugalities,  do  you 
not  call  them  the  iniquities  of  avarice  ? 
Was  there  any  one  else  perchance  more 
perverse  or  dissolute?  Will  yoM  paint  him 
sometimes  as  a  strong  man  ?  But  will 
there    be    found    another    more    slothful    or 
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indolent?  Will  you  celebrate  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  manners  ?  Who  more  contu- 
macious ?     Who  more  proud  ? 

At  other  times  we  question  a  person,  and 
make  him  give  an  answer.  This  is  a  mode 
of  refuting  and  proving  with  more  force  ;  be- 
cause the  answers  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
opponent  have  been  destroyed  beforehand  ;  and 
as  in  this  manner  we  leave  him  his  defence  and 
his  liberty  of  speech,  and  at  last  he  yields  to 
our  refutations,  the  auditor  remains  satisfied, 
and  inclined  without  repugnance  to  our  cause. 

By  means  of  this  figure,  a  modern  writer 
argues  against  suicide.  Do  you  wish  to  aban- 
don life?  Yes,  you  tell  me,  because  it  wearies 
me  to  live  so  long.  I  should  wish  to  know  if 
you  have  even  begun  to  live.  What !  were 
you  sent  on  earth  to  live  in  idleness?  You 
seem  to  tell  me  what  these  others  say,  that 
you  are  of  little  use.  But  does  not  Heaven 
impose  on  you  with  life  some  duties  to  ful- 
fil? What  answer,  unhappy  man!  have  you 
prepared  for  the  Supreme  Judge  when  He 
will  call  on  you  for  an  account  of  your 
time?  You  tell  me:  Life  is  an  evil.  Will 
you  find  in  the  order  of  things  any  good 
that    is    not    surrounded    with    evils?      Life, 
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you  repeat,  is  an  evil  for  the  good  man, 
always  persecuted.  But  do  you  not  know 
that  sooner  or  later  he  will  be  consoled,  and 
that  virtue  does  not  expect  its  reward  here 
on  earth?  In  this  manner  he  goes  on  ad- 
mirably with  his  reflections. 

19.  Anticipation. — This  occurs  when  the 
orator,  pushing  forward  to  the  objections  of  the 
opponent,  and  smoothing  away  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  audience,  meets  all  incon- 
veniences, which  he  soon  arranges  by  the 
reasons  that  he  sets  forth. 

Cicero  in  the  oration  against  Verres  antici- 
pates thus  :  If  any  one  of  you,  or  of  the  others 
here  present,  wonder  that  I,  having*  been  for 
so  many  years  engaged  in  public  trials, 
always  to  defend  many  and  never  to  con- 
demn any  one,  should  now  have  suddenly 
changed  my  will  and  taken  on  myself  the 
office  of  accuser,  he  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  motive  of  my  new  determination 
and  to  justify  my  sentiments,  by  believing 
that  in  this  case  I  cannot  be  the  prime 
mover. 

This  figure  also  occurs  by  a  kind  of  premoni- 
tion to  the  auditors.  It  prevents  them  from 
being  displeased  or  offended  at  the  liberty  with 
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which  a  thing  is  told,  or  rather  the  greatness 
or  the  incredibility  of  this  thing.  An  eloquent 
writer  in  favour  of  Descartes  says:  Every  thing 
in  this  discourse  will  be  consecrated  to  truth 
and  virtue.  Perhaps  there  are  men  in  my 
country  who  would  not  pardon  the  eulogy  of 
a  living  philosopher.  But  Descartes  is  no 
more :  it  is  a  hundred  and  fifteen  years 
since  he  died.  I  do  not  fear,  therefore,  to 
offend  pride  or  to  provoke  envy. 

20.  Invocation,  known  also  under  the  name 
of  Apostrophe.  —  It  occurs  when  an  orator, 
breaking  or  bending  the  straight  thread  of  his 
discourse,  appeals  to  other  objects,  as  to  God, 
to  nature,  to  fatherland,  to  the  living,  to  the 
dead,  and  even  to  senseless  and  lifeless  crea- 
tures, so  as  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  auditors, 
who  cannot  fail  to  share  in  his  feelings. 

This  figure  is  always  strong,  full  of  vehe- 
mence and  warmth  to  cause  a  great  emotion. 
For  how  should  that  oration  not  be  terrible 
and  pathetic  which  calls  upon  heaven,  nature, 
the  earth,  the  dead,  that  they  may  be  the  for- 
midable judges  or  censors  of  our  actions? 

Cicero  in  defence  of  Milo  makes  this  pathetic 
and  magnificent  apostrophe:  I  implore  of  you, 
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most  brave  men  here  present,  that  you  gener- 
ously shed  your  blood  for  the  safety  of  the 
republic.  I  implore  of  you,  centurions,  legion- 
aries, that  you  encounter  dangers  as  men  and 
as  citizens.  All  of  you,  spectators,  guards, 
presidents  of  this  court,  will  you  endure  that 
a  virtuous  man  should  be  cast  out  of  this 
city,  should  be  exiled  and  abandoned  ? 

A  modern  writer  makes  the  following  apos- 
trophe, to  throw  confusion  on  an  atheist :  Nature, 
universal  mother!  thy  testimony  and  thy  help 
I  implore:  display  thy  treasures,  discover  thy 
vi'onders  to  the  unbeliever,  that  by  a  con- 
sideration of  thy  works  he  may  attribute 
due  love,  admiration,  and  gratitude  to  their 
Supreme  Author.  Thou  earth  that  dost 
nourish  him,  ye  waters  that  fertilise  the 
fields,  thou  air  that  dost  inspire  him  with 
life,  ye  hurricanes  and  thunders  that  purify 
the  atmosphere,  fill  him  with  a  sublime 
terror!  Ye  flowers  that  adorn  the  meadows, 
ye  vegetables  that  give  him  health,  ye  foun- 
tains that  grow  to  rivers,  ye  trees  that 
shelter  him  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  preach 
to  him  that  an  eternal  God  is  his  Creator 
and  yours! 

Another,  arguing   against  a  t)Tannical   opu- 
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lence  of  the  rich,  who,  not  knowinj^  how  to 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  rural  people, 
increase  their  miser}',  speaks  thus  :  Come  near 
and  see  how  many  thousands  of  men  live  and 
die  in  affliction,  in  misery,  in  want,  on  the 
very  land  that  they  make  fertile  with  their 
arms  and  their  sweat  to  maintain  your  opu- 
lence! O  spectres  of  the  poor,  who  die  in 
wretchedness  and  sorrow,  come  forth  sur- 
rounded with  horror  in  presence  of  this  cruel, 
proud,  rich  man!  Hold  up  your  labour-worn 
hands,  the  avengers  of  outraged  humanity, 
and,  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  of  all  living 
creatures,  accuse  him  of  his  hard-heartedness 
and  of  his  indolence! 

An  eloquent  writer,  praising  virtue,  thus  in- 
vokes the  dead  :  Illustrious  shades  of  the 
Fabricii  and  the  Camilli,  I  appeal  to  your 
example!  Tell  me:  by  what  fortunate  art 
did  you  make  Rome  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  and  flourishing  for  so  many  ages? 
Glorious  Cincinnatus!  return  again  to  your 
rural  home ;  be  the  model  of  your  country, 
and  the  terror  of  its  enemies;  keep  virtue 
with  yourself,  and  leave  gold  to  the  Samnites. 

21,  Concession. — This  is  a  figure  by  which 
we    grant    to    objections    presupposed    in    the 
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auditors,  or  to  public  opinion,  some  points, 
aspects,  or  conclusions,  which  can  never  destroy 
our  cause,  but  only  contradict  it.  Accordingly 
it  always  comes  off  triumphant. 

For  example,  we  shall  grant  to  the  ambitious 
man  that  the  love  of  glory  is  laudable,  but  not 
the  love  of  vain-glory,  which  is  injurious  to  men. 
We  shall  grant  to  the  ardent  citizen  that  love 
of  country  is  noble,  but  not  that  love  which 
extends  to  a  hatred  of  other  nations.  In  fine, 
we  shall  grant  that  riches  are  useful,  but  not 
when  ill-employed. 

An  ingenious  orator,  speaking  of  the  goods 
and  evils  of  gold,  is  willing  to  grant  the  former, 
and  proves  in  the  following  manner  that  they 
are  outweighed  by  the  latter :  Gold,  you  say, 
encourages  talent.  I  grant  it ;  but  how  many 
hearts  did  it  first  corrupt?  I  admit  that  it 
promotes  industry;  but  is  not  this  industry 
often  a  school  of  luxury,  and  a  plague  for  a 
whole  kingdom  ?  Neither  do  I  deny  that  gold 
has  made  many  nations  known,  opening  up 
communication  with  them ;  but  how  much 
blood  of  their  unfortunate  inhabitants  has 
been  shed  in  trying  to  civilise  them  ?  How 
many  new  wars  have  sprung  up  in  Europe 
by  trying  to  keep  others  slaves  or  allies? 
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As  a  last  example,  let  us  see  what  a  celebrated 
writer  says  in  this  passage  :  Let  the  sinful,  the 
wicked,  the  sacrilegious  man,  laden  with 
crimes,  fear  death  very  much;  but  not  him 
who  has  lived  the  life  of  the  just.  Let  him 
tremble  under  the  shadow  of  death  who  has 
never  felt  a  pang  of  remorse ;  but  not  him 
who  has  always  led  a  life  of  compunction 
and  penance.  Let  him  be  horrified  at  the 
sight  of  death  who  has  built  all  his  hopes 
on  a  frail,  sensual,  earthly  life ;  but  not  him 
who,  hoping  to  enjoy  the  world  to  come, 
knows  that  the  end  of  this  life  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  better. 

22.  Exclamation. — This  is  a  certain  turn 
that  a  discourse  takes  when  it  raises  more 
actively  and  promptly  the  sentiments  of  ad- 
miration, indignation,  hatred,  joy,  sadness,  pity, 
etc.,  expressing  the  great,  the  new,  or  the  rare, 
with  or  without  interjections,  as  in  the  following 
examples. 

Cicero  terminates  thus  his  account  of  the 
punishment  of  a  Roman  citizen  :  O  sweet  name 
of  liberty!  O  noble  right  of  citizenship  1  O 
Porcian  and  Sempronian  laws!  O  tribunitial 
power,  so  often  desired,  and  at  last  restored 
to  the  Roman  people! 
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By  means  of  this  fijrure  all  the  feelings  may  be 
stirred.  Thus,  referring  to  a  rich  alms-giver,  he 
excites  benevolence  who  says :  O  hands  always 
open  to  give!  O  beneficent  and  compassionate 
heart!  O  charity  burning  with  love  for  men! 

Words  of  surprise  and  horror  are  those  of  the 
Apocalypse,  when  the  prophet  says :  Alas ! 
alas !  that  great  city,  that  mighty  city, 
Babylon :  in  one  moment  is  thy  judgment 
come !  A  writer,  who  relates  the  death  of  a 
young  man  unjustly  condemned,  moves  to  pit}' 
by  saying  :  O  silence  of  oppressed  innocence ! 
O  just  young  man,  what  dost  thou  ask  of 
heaven  for  those  who  condemn  thee  ?  Of  a 
miser  we  may  say :  O  execrable  thirst  for 
gold!     O  cruel  and  relentless  cupidity! 

23.  Imprecation. — This  is  another  of  the 
vehement  figures  which  oratory  sometimes  uses 
when  fear  or  terror  ought  to  prevail  in  minds. 

In  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  we  find  a 
passage,  full  of  horror  and  energ}-,  to  the 
following  effect :  Ye  mountains  of  Qelboe, 
may  neither  dew  nor  rain  ever  fall  upon 
you !  May  your  fields  never  bear  a  crop 
whose  first-fruits  might  be  offered  to  the 
Lord! 
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From  the  lips  of  the  afflicted  Job  we  hear 
an  imprecation  full  of  grief  and  distress:  Perish 
that  day  on  which  I  was  born,  and  that  night 
in  which  it  was  said  :    a  man  is  conceived. 

24.  Correction. — By  this  figure  we  may 
retract  a  proposition,  and  substitute  another, 
which  heightens,  lessens,  smooths,  or  modifies 
the  first.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for 
Murena  :  When  all  these  things,  citizens  ! — 
citizens  I  say,  if  those  men  are  worthy  of 
such  a  title  who  so  think  of  their  country — 

Another  speaks  of  a  certain  general  :  An 
intrepid  and  steadfast  warrior — no,  but  a 
rash  and  obstinate  one  shall  you  be  called 
by  posterity.  Elsewhere  he  says  :  Covetous- 
ness  and  ambition  have  always  disputed  for 
the  sceptre — let  us  say  better,  for  the  yoke 
of  society. 

Another  orator,  in  praise  of  Descartes,  says  : 
What  honours  did  they  bestow  on  him  in 
life  ?  What  statues  did  his  countrymen 
raise  to  his  honour  ?  But  why  do  we  speak 
of  honours  and  statues  ?  Do  we  forget  that 
we  are  speaking  of  a  great  man  ?  Ought 
we  not  rather  to  speak  of  persecutions, 
envies,  and  calumnies? 

There   arc  other   kinds    of  Correction    more 
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light  and  delicate,  which  serve  as  a  supplement 
or  an  addition  to  the  general  thought.  Of 
Charlemagne,  a  politician  says  :  He  made  ad- 
mirable laws ;  he  did  even  more,  he  made 
them  be  kept.  Of  another,  the  same  says : 
He  was  a  mas^nificent  protector  of  the  arts; 
but  of  useful  arts. 

25,  Licence. — This  figure  occurs  when  an 
orator,  secure  of  the  justice  of  his  case,  and  of 
the  power  of  his  words,  abrogates  his  right  to 
say  with  authority  and  without  scruple  some- 
thing true  or  important  that  may  be  disagree- 
able or  offensive  to  his  audience.  As  orators 
no  longer  govern  republics,  this  figure  to-day 
has  exercise  only  in  the  pulpit,  from  which  the 
holy  voice  of  truth  thunders  without  human 
respect. 

After  this  manner,  Cicero,  in  his  third  philip- 
pic, says :  You,  conscript  fathers ! — it  is  a 
hard  thing  to  say,  but  I  see  myself  com- 
pelled to  say  it — you,  I  say,  have  pronounced 
death  on  Servius  Sulpicius. 

Another  eloquent  writer,  praising  the  chief 
magistrate  of  his  nation,  says :  The  character- 
istic of  true  greatness  is  simplicity.  I  dare 
to  say  it  to  this  fastidious  age,  because  the 
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voice  of  a  generation  that  passes  away,  and 
that  to-morrow  will  not  be,  ought  not  to 
drown  the  voice  of  truth,  which  is  eternal. 

26.  Pretermission. — This  figure  is  a  deli- 
cate artifice  of  the  orator,  by  means  of  which, 
while  confessing  that  he  wishes  to  be  silent  on 
what  he  knows  or  does  not  know,  or  that  he 
does  not  say  all  that  he  can,  sa)-s  much  more 
in  this  negative  manner,  which  engages  with 
more  interest  the  attention  of  the  auditors.  Let 
Cicero  be  heard  against  Verres,  when  he  says  : 
None  will  speak  of  his  luxury,  none  of  his 
rudeness  and  wickedness ;  they  will  speak 
only  of  his  usuries  and  his  extortions. 

A  modern  writer,  after  speaking  of  Cataline 
and  Cromwell  as  two  notorious  miscreants, 
says  :  Neither  shall  I  make  a  review  of  those 
dreadful  warriors,  the  terror  and  the  scourge 
of  the  human  race — of  those  men  thirsting 
for  blood  and  conquest,  whose  names  pos- 
terity cannot  pronounce  without  horror — I 
mean  the  Totilas  and  the  Tamerlanes. 

Another,  in  eulogy  of  the  father  of  modern 
philosophy,*  says  :  I  shall  not  extol  Descartes 

*  It  may  be  well  here  to  remark,  if  only  in  a  passing  way,  ihat 
however  commendable  Descartes  may  be  on  account  of  his  great 
talents  and  various  good  qualities,  his  system  of  philosophy  is 
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for  having  been  an  enemy  of  intrigue  and 
ambition  ;  neither  shall  I  commend  him  for 
having  been  frugal,  temperate,  kind,  poor, 
and  generous  at  the  same  time,  and  simple, 
as  all  great  men  are. 

27.  Reticence. — This  occurs  when  an  orator, 
cutting  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  breaks  up  a 
phrase  before  completing  the  sense  of  a  pro- 
position, and  allows  to  the  auditor  the  liberty 
of  continuing  and  interpreting  it. 

This  figure  is  emphatic,  and  supposes  great 
passion  or  much  modesty  in  the  speaker.  Pas- 
sions in  their  vehemence  often  shorten  words, 
because  their  hurried  rush,  so  to  say,  inundates 
the  heart :  in  such  a  manner  that  modesty  im- 
poses silence,  and  the  discourse  labours. 

Let  us  see  how  David  speaks  in  one  of  the 
psalms:  My  soul  is  troubled  exceedingly;  but 

now  considered  very  defective,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  takes 
"methodical  doubt"  for  a  basis.  He  was  a  practical  Catholic, 
and  always  excluded  from  his  speculations  such  truths  as  are 
grounded  on  Divine  revelation. 

Some  consider  that  the  writings  of  Descartes  were,  if  not  the 
cause,  at  least  the  occasion,  of  many  errors.  The  author  of  a 
German  work,  Timothy,  lately  published,  says  that  the  errors  of 
Locke  the  empiricist,  Hume  the  sceptic,  and  Spinoza  the  pan- 
theist, as  well  as  those  of  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Kant  have  all 
come  forth  from  Cartesianism  as  from  a  fatal  Pandora's  Box. 

See  First  Przmiples,  by  Rev.  J.  Rickaby,  S.J.,  p.  14S. — [Trans.) 
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Thou,  O  Lord,  how  long  ?  Cicero  also  says  : 
I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  you;  because 
the  Roman  people — I  do  not  wish  to  say  it,  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  considered  arrogant. 

A  man  vacillating  as  to  whether  he  should 
accuse  an  offender  or  keep  silence,  says  :  Shall  I 
say  nothing  of  this  affront,  or  shall  I  make  it 
known  ?  If  I  be  silent,  will  not  vice  have  a 
reward  ?  If  I  speak — let  us  learn  to  suffer. 
A  certain  orator,  full  of  repentance,  seeks  to 
terrify  his  auditors  in  this  manner :  Dost  Thou 
abandon  us,  O  Lord  ?  Behold  us  prostrate — 
we  are  horrified— all  of  us ! 

28.  Emphasis. — This  is  a  figure  by  means  of 
which  a  few  words  convey  much  more  than  is 
said,  and  sometimes  much  more  than  is  not  said. 

That  a  thought  may  be  emphatic,  it  ought  to 
have  a  short,  simple,  natural  expression,  which 
contains  much  in  a  small  space,  and  consequently 
engages  the  mind  of  the  auditor  to  consider  the 
full  meaning  of  the  words.  Thus  we  can  say 
that  an  emphatic  idea  is  no  more  than  a  con- 
sequence subtilely  deduced  from  some  general 
idea,  which  by  its  abundance  extends  to  man)- 
others. 

A  celebrated  writer,  speaking  of  the  credulit)' 
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with  which  an  author  writes  the  history  of  his 
country,  says :  He  is  a  son  who  paints  his 
mother.  Another,  considering  the  indulgence 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  towards  some  who  had 
offended  his  power,  says :  It  was  because  the 
philosopher  always  pardoned  the  injuries  done 
to  the  prince. 

Of  the  famous  Descartes,  another  says  :  It 
seems  that  Providence  condemned  him  to  be 
a  great  man,  as  if  he  should  say,  to  be  an  object 
of  those  persecutions  which  extraordinary  souls 
have  always  to  endure.  Caesar,  wishing  to 
encourage  the  boatman  who  carried  him  from 
Epirus  to  Italy  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  says 
to  him  :  Be  not  afraid :  you  carry  Caesar ; 
that  is,  him  whom  fortune  accompanies. 

Thus  as  there  are  some  expressions  which 
mean  more  than  by  themselves  they  say,  so 
there  are  others  which  do  not  mean  the  same  as 
they  say.  As  when  we  say:  He  who  has  not 
a  man  is  not  a  man ;  that  is,  he  who  has  not  a 
protector  will  not  make  his  fortune.  We  also 
say:  Peter  has  good  arms  ;  that  is,  he  has  good 
protectors, 

29.  Obtestation. — This  strong  figure,  which 
pertains  to  the  sublime  and  the  pathetic,  occurs 
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when  an  orator  calls  God,  man,  heaven,  nature, 
etc.,  as  witnesses  for  the  fact  that  he  relates  or 
the  truth  that  he  maintains. 

Thus  Cicero  says  in  defence  of  Sextius  :  Thee, 
my  native  land!  you,  O  gods  of  our  homes  and 
of  the  empire!  I  call  upon  you  all  as  witnesses 
that  if  I  have  avoided  battle  and  reserved  my 
life,  it  was  only  for  the  defence  of  your  thrones 
and  your  temples,  and  for  the  safety  of  my 
country,  which  I  have  always  preferred  to  my 
own  life. 

The  same  Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  to 
show  that  the  death  of  Clodius  was  a  just 
punishment  of  heaven  irritated  by  his  impiety, 
says  :  I  call  you  as  witnesses,  O  graves  of 
Alba,  which  Clodius  profaned ;  you  venerable 
groves,  which  he  destroyed ;  you  sacred 
altars,  the  bond  of  our  union  as  old  as  Rome 
itself,  on  whose  ruins  the  wicked  hand  that 
broke  you  down  has  raised  those  enormous 
buildings  !  Your  religion  violated,  your  wor- 
ship abolished,  your  mysteries  defiled,  your 
gods  outraged,  have  at  last  allowed  their 
power  and  their  vengeance  to  shine  forth. 

Demosthenes,  after  the  battle  of  Cheronea, 
wishing  to  justify  his  conduct,  and  to  console  the 
Athenians,  terrified    and    crestfallen   by   defeat, 
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says  to  them  :  No,  my  countrymen,  no ;  you 
have  not  failed.  I  swear  it  by  the  shades  of 
those  great  men  who  fell  for  the  same  cause 
on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  in  Salamina,  and 
before  Platea.  Instead  of  saying  that  the  ex- 
ample of  the  illustrious  dead  justified  his  conduct, 
he  employs  the  figure  Duplication,  and  confirms 
what  he  says  by  a  pathetic  Obtestation. 

30.  Lingering, — This  figure,  called  in  Latin 
Expolitio,  occurs  when  an  idea,  clothed  with 
various  ornaments,  is  presented  in  different 
aspects  and  with  different  expressions. 

It  is  distinguished  from  Synonym,*  which, 
heaping  words  on  words,  destroys  precision, 
and  strength  of  style.  A  false  idea  of  amplifi- 
cation is  that  which  casts  many  writers  into  a 
vain  and  puerile  verbosity,  inherited  from  halls 
and  colleges. 

What  name  shall  we  give  to  that  unhappy 
prodigality  of  words  and  expressions  which  often 
exclude  one  another,  or  if  they  unite,  do  not  all 
together  say  more  than  one  ?     An  orator  speaks 

*  Expolitio  (that  is,  a  polishing  or  ejnbellishiiig)  applies  to 
groups  of  words  as  Synonym  does  to  single  words.  The  faults 
closely  connected  with  it  are  Verbosity  and  Tautology.  Ver- 
bosity (also  called  Redundancy)  means  a  superfluity  of  words; 
Tautology  means  a  repetition  of  the  same  ideas  or  words.  {Trans.) 
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thus  to  his  audience  :  There  was  not  until  now 
in  this  place  any  one  who  would  take  for  his 
subject  the  relief  of  this  complaint,  the  olive 
for  this  melancholy,  the  antidote  for  this 
poison,  and  the  cure  of  this  infirmity.  All 
these  expressions,  tolerable  only  when  they 
observe  a  gradation,  do  no  more  than  weaken 
the  chief  thought.  The  same  we  may  say  of 
another,  who  begins  thus :  The  amusement 
that  the  rich  find,  the  joy  that  they  taste,  the 
pleasure  that  they  feel,  the  delight  that  they 
experience,  etc.  Children  call  this  Synonymy, 
and  men  too,  weaker  than  children. 

This  barbarous  luxury  of  superfluous  expres- 
sions, without  offering  any  new  idea,  will  always 
make  style  diffuse,  languid,  and  monotonous. 
The  more  rational  manner  of  adorninsr  a  dis- 
course  is  to  amplify  the  principal  idea  with 
accessories. 

This  figure  ought  to  unite  thoughts,  not  words. 

It  ought  to  vary  a  deep  or  obscure   idea    by 

different  modes  of  presenting  it,  so  as  to  develop 

it,  to  illustrate  it,  and  to  make  it  more  evident 

and  effective.     Subjects  that  have  to  move  and 

to  entertain  may  require  this  figure,  because  an 

abundance  and  variety  of  expressions  may  suc- 

K 
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ceed  at  times  in  warming  the  heart.  Lastly,  it 
ought  to  consist  rather  in  a  multitude  of  thoughts 
drawn  from  the  same  object,  though  not  identical, 
than  in  one  thought  retouched  and  repeated. 

Let  us  see  how  a  wise  writer  adorns  and 
amplifies  his  principal  thought.  In  the  nature 
of  man  two  principles  reign,  self-love  to  excite 
him,  and  reason  to  restrain  him.  Both  tend 
to  their  end ;  one  moves,  and  the  other 
governs.  Self-love,  the  origin  of  motion,  im- 
pels the  soul,  and  reason  holds  the  balance 
and  regulates  all.  Without  self-love,  man 
would  not  work ;  and  without  reason,  he 
would  not  work  for  an  end.  The  principle 
that  moves  ought  to  be  the  stronger :  it 
acts,  it  inspires,  it  impels,  it  strengthens. 
The  principle  that  governs  is  the  more  tran- 
quil :  it  ought  to  foresee,  to  deliberate,  and 
to  maintain. 

31.  Congeries. — This  figure  is  properly  an 
accumulation  of  different  things,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  compendium  or  summary  of  the 
previous  matter.  Hence  it  is  more  suited  for 
the  epilogue  of  a  discourse,  and  it  requires  a 
quick  and  concise  diction. 

An  eloquent  orator,  in  the  eulogy  of  a  cele- 
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brated  commander,  wishing  to  paint  the  great- 
ness of  his  soul  and  of  his  valour,  heaps  up 
circumstances  in  this  manner :  The  firing  of 
artillery,  the  massacre  of  the  conquered,  the 
clash  of  arms,  the  tumult  of  the  combatants, 
the  cries  of  the  dying,  the  dust  from  evo- 
lutions, all  was  a  spectacle  for  his  soul, 
ever  calm  in  the  midst  of  danger.  Another, 
speaking  of  the  universal  feeling  of  sorrow 
caused  by  the  death  of  an  unfortunate  prince, 
says  in  conclusion  :  Relatives,  strangers, 
friends,  and  enemies,  all  deplored  his  death. 

To  prove  that  customs  were  stronger  than 
laws  in  the  Roman  republic,  a  certain  writer 
joins  these  examples  :  The  firmness  of  Brutus, 
the  good  faith  of  Regukrs,  the  modesty  of 
Cincinnatus,  the  sobriety  of  Fabricius,  the 
chastity  of  Lucretia  and  Virginia,  the  dis- 
interestedness of  Paulus  /Emilius,  the  pati- 
ence of  Fabius :  I  have  here  the  greatest 
laws  of  Rome. 

Another,  in  an  epilogue  to  a  panegyric  on 
the  Duke  of  Saxony,  says  :  Maurice  dies.  And 
he  who  had  been  elected  sovereign  by  a  free 
people;  he  who  had  been  laden  with  honours; 
he  who  had  gained  so  many  battles,  taken 
and   defended    so   many   places,    avenged    so 
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many  wrongs,  and  conquered  so  many  kings ; 
he  who  had  been  the  idol  of  his  nation  and 
the  terror  of  all — at  the  moment  of  dying, 
compared  his  life  to  a  dream. 

32.  Personification. — This  figure,  also 
called  Prosopopoeia,  sublime  and  pathetic  at 
the  same  time,  is  one  of  those  which  give  great 
strength  and  vivacity  to  a  discourse,  when  the 
orator  introduces  the  absent,  the  dead,  irrational 
and  inanimate  creatures,  endowing  them  with 
the  faculty  of  speech  and  with  feelings. 

Fictions  of  this  kind,  to  be  well  received, 
require  great  strength  of  eloquence ;  because 
things  extraordinary,  incredible,  and  preter- 
natural can  never  cause  a  moderate  effect. 
They  must  make  a  deep  impression,  because 
they  exceed  the  truth ;  or  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  puerilities,  because  they  are  false. 

On  the  other  hand,  discourses  placed  in  the 
mouths  of  persons  who  do  not  exist,  or  of 
personified  beings,  make  a  very  different  im- 
pression from  what  they  would  make  if  simply 
delivered  by  an  orator. 

The  use  of  this  figure  to  express  every  kind 
of  personal  character  is  excellent.  It  does  not 
name  or  offend  any  one  who  may  be  its  sub- 
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ject.  By  an  artful  precaution  of  the  orator,  it 
places  in  the  head  of  another  the  truths  that  it 
wishes  to  inculcate,  or  the  vices  that  it  intends 
to  reprove.  Threats,  reprehensions,  alarms, 
supplications,  and  invectives  would  lose  nearly 
all  their  effect  in  the  mouth  of  an  orator,  who, 
instead  of  dismaying  or  convincing,  would 
perhaps  offend  the  auditors,  and  provoke  their 
self-love.  No  man  is  indignant  against  a  stone 
or  a  corpse,  not  a  moral  being ;  but  a  man  is 
angry  with  another  man. 

Cicero  in  an  oration  against  Cataline  intro- 
duces his  country,  and  reproaches  him  :  Thus, 
Cataline,  your  country  speaks  to  you,  and 
in  her  silence  says:  During  so  many  years 
I  have  seen  no  evil  that  you  have  not  com- 
mitted ;  I  have  seen  no  calamity  that  has 
not  come  from  you. 

The  Cicero  of  France,  in  a  funeral  sermon 
on  a  great  personage,  warns  his  auditors  that 
what  he  is  going  to  say  is  the  truth.  Then 
this  sepulchre  would  open,  and  these  bones 
would  join  again  to  say  to  me :  Why  do 
you  come  to  tell  lies  for  me,  who  never  told 
lies  for  any  one?  Let  me  rest  in  the  bosom 
of  truth ;    do  not  come  to  disturb  my  peace 
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with    flattery,    which    I     have     always    ab- 
horred. 

An  eloquent  orator,  in  the  funeral  panegyric 
of  the  Marshal  de  Turenne,  comparing  his  death 
to  that  of  Judas  Machabeus,  says  :  At  these 
cries  Jerusalem  redoubled  its  lamentations, 
the  vaults  of  the  temple  were  shaken,  the 
Jordan  was  terrified,  and  on  all  its  banks 
the  sound  of  these  sorrowful  words  was 
heard :  How  is  the  mighty  man  fallen,  that 
saved  the  people  of  Israel ! 

Another  celebrated  orator,  in  the  funeral 
panegyric  of  Descartes,  thus  counsels  the  wise 
when  persecuted  and  calumniated  in  life  :  Be- 
hold Posterity,  who  comes  laden  with  the 
offerings  of  truth  and  gratitude  to  place 
them  in  your  hands,  and  say  to  you :  My 
sons,  wipe  away  your  tears ;  I  come  to  con- 
sole you,  to  do  you  justice,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  your  ills.  I  give  undying  life  to  great 
men.  I  am  she  who  has  avenged  Descartes 
against  those  who  outraged  him.  I  am  she 
who  has  exterminated  calumniators  and  men 
who  abuse  their  power.  I  am  she  who  de- 
spises those  mausoleums  raised  in  churches 
to  those  who  were  nothing  but  powerful.  I 
am  she  who  venerates  as  sacred  the   rough 
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stone  that  covers  the  ashes  of  the  wise 
man.  My  sons,  remember  that  your  souls 
are  immortal,  and  that  your  names  will 
likewise  be  so. 

33.  Etiiopceia. — This  figure  denotes  a  draw- 
ing or  a  portrait  of  some  person,  considered  in 
regard  to  his  character,  deeds,  and  manners. 
Being  of  great  power,  nobiHty,  and  elegance,  it 
requires  short  firm  strokes,  and  a  vivid  colour- 
ing. We  shall  borrow  a  few  pictures  of  famous 
persons,  which  may  serve  in  some  measure  for 
imitation. 

(i.)  Oliver  Cromivell. — England,  after  horrible 
convulsions,  terminated  by  the  blackest  crime, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  soldier  of  fortune.  He 
was  cruel,  fanatical,  melancholy,  hypocritical, 
changeable  in  his  means,  but  steadfast  in  his 
designs,  the  soul  of  his  confidants,  and  the  terror 
of  his  own  guards ;  in  short,  a  man  who  had  no 
other  bond  of  union  with  the  rest  of  men  than  a 
predominant  passion  for  making  them  the  com- 
panions of  his  crimes,  from  which  alone  he 
derived  any  advantage.  This  man  knew  to  the 
end  how  to  preserve  his  power,  and  to  keep  his 
head  on  his  shoulders-,  oppressing  his  own  nation 
by  fear,  and  others  by  the  authority  of  his  name. 
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Of  him  it  has  been  said  that  with  a  few  virtues 
more  he  might  have  been  a  hero ;  it  may  be 
better  said  that  with  a  few  vices  less  he  might 
have  been  a  man. 

(ii.)  Cardinal  Richelieu.* — Let  us  see  this  man, 
who  raised  his  head  amid  the  storms  of  his  age; 
this  minister,  who,  with  a  daring  soul  and  a 
mind  tenaciously  imperious,  fertile  in  crafty 
expedients,  and  politically  sublime  in  the 
sense  then  given  to  these  words,  always  joined 
the  project  of  his  own  greatness  with  the  pre- 
eminence   of  his   nation.      A   tyrant   over   the 

*  The  Cardinal,  who  was  Prime  Minister  under  Louis  XIII., 

finds  other  writers  to  praise  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  politicians, 
one  of  the  greatest  geniuses,  that  France  ever  produced.  He 
has  left  us  several  books ;  among  others  :  A  Method  of  Con- 
troversy; The  Chief  Points  of  the  Catholic  Faith  Defended ; 
The  Perfection  of  a  Christian,  etc.  He  was  the  Founder  of  the 
French  Academy. 

His  brother  Alphonsus  was  also  a  Cardinal.  This  great 
man,  in  his  last  illness,  remarked  to  a  friend,  the  Abb»5  of  Pont- 
Chateau,  that  he  had  much  rather  die  as  Dom  Alphonsus  than 
as  the  Cardinal  of  Lyons.  It  was  doubtless  in  the  same  spirit  of 
pious  awe  that  the  late  illustrious  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII.,  being  in 
the  94th  year  of  his  age,  wrote  his  last  beautiful  verses,  entitled 
The  Midnight  Meditation  of  a  Sorrowing  Soul,  and  beginning 

thus : — 

Fatalis  ruit  hora,  Leo;  jam  tempus  abire  est. 
Pro  meritisque  viam  carpere  perpetuam, 

which  we  may  roughly  translate:  "The  last  hour  is  near,  Leo; 
the  time  for  departure  is  at  hand  ;  and,  according  to  your  merits, 
one  way  or  another,  you  shall  begin  an  eternal  journey." 

— {Trans.) 
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great  within  the  kingdom,  and  an  ally  of  the 
little  without  it,  he  displeased  and  depressed  all 
crowned  heads  ;  and  trying  to  trample  on  the 
people,  he  prepared  the  reign  of  oppression. 
With  the  character  of  a  soldier  under  the  habit 
of  a  priest,  he  had  neither  the  virtues  of  the 
latter  nor  the  vices  of  the  former.  This  san- 
guinary man  scattered  with  terror  all  the  factious 
enterprises  that  could  combine  for  his  ruin  ;  and 
his  pride,  which  was  never  exhausted  though 
always  overflowing,  turned  to  his  glory  the 
course,  and  even  the  casualties,  of  events.  This 
tyrannical  minister,  in  proportion  as  he  punished 
conspiracies  in  his  own  kingdom,  encouraged 
them  abroad  ;  and  he  who  abrogates  the  title  of 
Protector  of  Europe  is  the  same  that  attributes 
to  himself  the  glory  of  having  been  the  author 
of  his  misfortunes. 

(iii.)  Louis  XI V.,  King  of  France. — The  temple 
of  Janus  is  closed  in  nearly  all  Europe:  at  this 
epoch  there  appears  at  its  centre  a  prince 
who,  on  every  side,  makes  it  difficult  to  imitate 
him.  Never  has  there  been  any  one  who 
knew  like  him  that  he  ought  to  be  a  man 
every  day  and  every  moment.  He  was  a 
character    that    came    forth    perfect    from    the 
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hands  of  nature.  He  was  so  finished  a  model 
in  the  art  of  commanding,  that  he  would  always 
have  been  out  of  his  place  if  he  had  not  been 
in  the  first  place.  In  short,  he  was  a  man  cast 
in  his  own  proper  mould,  whose  demeanour 
and  tone  bespoke  the  idea  of  a  great  monarch. 
He  was  noble  even  in  his  pleasures ;  he 
explained  himself  with  that  brevity  which 
power  requires,  and  that  exactness  which 
prudence  dictates ;  he  was  affable,  modest, 
gracious,  as  courtly  in  his  deeds  as  in  his 
words ;  in  fine,  everything  about  him  bore  the 
stamp  of  dignity  and  nobility.  The  idol  of  his 
mind  was  always  an  imperious  glory,  that  of 
his  soul  authority,  and  that  of  his  tastes  gal- 
lantry; but  the  dignity  of  his  manners,  his 
personal  rectitude,  and  his  constancy,  besides 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  will  always  make  him  a 
man  very  rare  among  men.  He  was  a  magni- 
ficent protector  of  the  arts.  Idolised  by  those 
of  his  own  nation  who  saw  him,  and  admired 
by  those  who  could  not  see  him,  foreigners 
came  to  contemplate  a  man  with  the  thought 
of  whom  their  imagination  was  full,  and  to 
carry  away  with  them  a  memory  of  him  still 
more  full. 


APPENDIX. 


ON    SOME   OF   THE   COMMONPLACES    OF    ORATORY. 


'LTHOUGH  rhetoricians  have  placed 
Definition,  Similitude,  and  Compari- 
son in  the  class  of  Oratorical  Com- 
monplaces for  what  concerns  Inven- 
tion, if  we  consider  them  as  ornaments 
and  beauties  of  discourse,  we  shall  see 
that  good  speaking  derives  great  splendour  from  these 
additions.  Scholastics  may  define,  assimilate,  and 
compare ;  but  orators  do  so  with  power  and  dignity. 


DEFINITION. 

This  Definition  does  not  mean  a  dry  and  didactic 
explanation  of  the  species,  genus,  and  difference  of 
things.  It  is  an  abounding  and  ornamented  expla- 
nation of  the  object  that  we  propose  to  define  by 
various  modes,  properties,  and  circumstances. 

Some  definitions  are  more  sustained  and  circum- 
stantial ;   others    more   rapid   and   precise,   often   en- 
livened by  strong  and  bright  colouring.     But  into  all, 
the  use  of  figures  may  enter,  as  adornments  and  graces 
267 
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of  composition.     ?Ience  we  define  in  many  ways,  such 
as  the  following  : — 

1.  By  Causes. — The  law  is  the  salutary  organ  of 
the  will  of  all,  to  establish  the  right  of  natural  liberty 
among  us;  it  is  a  divine  voice  intended  to  point  out 
to  every  citizen  the  precepts  of  public  reason ;  it  is, 
in  short,  that  which  gives  men  freedom  along  with 
justice. 

2.  By  Etymology. — The  word  virtue  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  virtus,  strength,  because  strength  is 
the  foundation  of  every  virtue.  Is  not  a  virtuous 
man  he  who  subdues  his  passions?  Virtue  is  far 
from  being  an  endowment  of  a  creature  weak  by 
nature,  though  strong  by  will. 

3.  By  Comparison. — Hypocrisy  is  a  homage  that 
vice  pays  to  virtue,  like  that  of  Csesar's  assassin, 
who  fell  at  his  feet,  the  more  securely  to  kill  him. 

4.  By  Metaphors. — Civil  and  military  justice  are 
the  two  arms  of  the  supreme  authority.  The  former 
calms  the  fury  of  offences,  corrects  the  errors  of 
ignorance,  and  penetrates  into  the  subterfuges  of 
covetousness.  The  latter  is  a  wall  against  open 
violence.  One,  in  short,  is  the  organ  of  peace ;  the 
other,  the  horror  of  war. 

5.  By  Effects. — What  else  is  intoxication  but  a 
disturbance  of  the  brain,  a  stupidity  of  the  senses, 
an  unloosing  of  the  tongue,  a  conflict  in  the  body,  a 
shipwreck  of  chastity,  a  blot  on  honour,  and  a  brutal- 
ising  of  the  soul? 

6.  By  Negation.  —  The  pagan  hero  whom  his- 
tories generally  paint,  is  not  always  a  just,  prudent, 
and  temperate  man.  We  are  not  afraid  to  say  it: 
heroism  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  often  owes  all  its 
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brilliancy  to  a  contempt  of  these  three  virtues.  And 
let  it  not  be  asked  why  Alexander,  Ctesar,  and 
Pyrrhus  are  admired  for  heroism.  With  fewer 
vices  they  might  perhaps  have  been  less  celebrated, 
because  a  fleeting  glory  was  always  the  reward  of 
those  conquerors;  but  real  virtues  have  an  eternal 
reward  in  reserve  for  them. 

II. 

SIMILITUDE. 

Similitude  is  that  conformity  which  two  things,  though 
of  a  different  nature  or  category,  have  with  each  other, 
by  the  analogy  of  some  property,  effect,  cause,  or  other 
circumstance. 

Thus  the  dropsical  may  be  compared  to  the 
avaricious  man,  although  so  different  in  themselves 
that  the  one  suffers  a  physical,  and  the  other  a  moral 
infirmity;  because  the  latter,  by  a  thirst  for  gold,  taken 
in  its  metaphorical  or  transferred  sense,  is  like  the 
former,  by  a  thirst  for  water,  taken  in  its  right  and 
proper  sense. 

For  the  same  reason,  between  the  sun  and  philo- 
sophy, two  objects  so  distant  in  every  respect,  there  is 
a  close  resemblance,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  enlightens 
men  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  the  former  enlightens 
the  world  in  a  strict  sense. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  object  from  which 
the  term  of  similitude  is  drawn  in  a  transferred  sense 
is  always  the  likened ;  and  the  object  that  gives  this 
term  in  a  proper  and  natural  sense  is  the  model  with 
which  the  other  is  confronted.  Hence,  in  the  last 
example,  philosophy  is  the  object  likened. 
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Similes,  as  well  as  Comparisons,  are  a  spacious  field 
of  thought.  The  effects  of  nature,  the  heavenly 
phenomena,  the  spectacle  of  the  earth,  the  domain 
of  history  and  fable,  all  will  present  innumerable 
pictures  to  a  fertile  imagination.  But  taste,  which 
seasons  everything,  consists  in  using  them  oppor- 
tunely, and  in  always  employing  the  strongest  and 
brightest,  because  Similes  require  a  great  wealth  of 
invention,  much  skill,  and  a  masterly  touch  in  the 
choice  of  objects,  always  the  most  noble  and  the 
most  simple. 

These  objects  suppose  in  man  a  memory  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  images  of  every  kind,  and  more 
especially  with  great  images ;  and  as  these  enter  by 
the  eyes,  the  eyes  of  the  eloquent  speaker  or  writer 
ought  to  have  seen  the  great  sights  of  the  world. 

That  man  will  be  happy,  bold,  and  rich  in  Similes 
who  has  travelled  over  the  earth,  and  crossed  seas ; 
he,  for  example,  who  from  the  lofty  summits  of  the 
Alps  has  beheld  nearly  all  Europe  at  his  feet,  has 
followed  with  a  glance  the  course  of  the  Rhine  or  the 
Rhone,  has  contemplated  those  everlasting  pyramids 
of  snow,  with  their  crystal  springs  and  their  odoriferous 
plants ;  he  who  has  ^^^tnessed  the  frightful  eruption  of 
volcanoes,  who  has  penetrated  into  the  silent  solitude 
of  forests,  who  has  been  ship^^Tecked  amid  the  angry 
billows  of  a  stormy  ocean,  who  has  trembled  in  caves 
and  in  valleys  amid  flashes  of  lightning  and  peals  of 
thunder;  he,  in  short,  who  has  seen  the  world,  and 
its  wonders. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  following  examples 
of  Similes  are  not  unworthy  of  attention. 
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Of  the  malicious  detractors  of  eminent  men,  a  writer 
says  :  These  born  enemies  of  superior  souls,  envious 
of  a  glory  that  they  themselves  do  not  deserve,  are 
like  those  vile  plants  which  grow  onFy  amid  the  ruins 
of  palaces ;  since  they  cannot  rise  but  on  the  broken 
fragments  of  great  reputations. 

The  cruelties  of  Nero  had  in  such  manner  appalled 
the  governors  that  during  his  reign  the  Roman  people 
could  not  much  recover  themselves;  just  as  a  rapid 
torrent,  destroying  everything  on  one  bank,  leaves 
on  the  other  a  wide  plain  all  green  with  beautiful 
meadows. 

Time  has  overthrown  the  opinions  of  Descartes, 
but  his  glory  remains;  like  that  of  those  dethroned 
kings  who,  even  amid  the  ruins  of  their  empire,  seem 
born  to  command. 

At  other  times  an  object  has  two  terms  of  resem- 
blance, different,  or  rather  contrary  to  each  other,  but 
each  related  to  the  thing  resembled.  Such  is  that  of  the 
poet  who  says :  We  are  both  like  the  oak,  which 
resists  much ;  you  by  being  hard,  I  by  being  firm. 

The  image  may  also  enliven,  adding  to  one  re- 
semblance another  greater,  which,  when  gradation  is 
observed,  heightens  the  thought.  Such  is  that  of  him 
who  said  regarding  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Laurence : 
Thou  dost  enjoy  thyself  like  a  salamander,  or  rather 
thou  art  born  again  like  a  Christian  phcenix  in  flames. 
Sometimes  objects  of  similitude,  opposed  to  each  other, 
are  brought  together  by  a  term  that  assimilates  them. 
Thus  some  one  says  :  O  terrible  evil,  that  thou  wast 
born  like  the  phoenix,  and  didst  die  like  the  swan  I 
So  of  many  others. 

But   the   gravity  of  true  eloquence  proscribes  all 
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nominal  similitudes,  such  as  those  which  play  on 
puns,  etymologies,  and  false  allusions :  silly,  sorry, 
and  superficial  fancies,  unworthy  of  oratory,  and  toler- 
able only  in  witty  rhymers. 

Neither  should  Similitudes  be  taken  from  low  or 
sordid  objects.  Nor  from  things  obscure,  too  subtile, 
or  too  abstract.  In  the  former  case,  nobility  and 
decency  are  offended ;  in  the  latter,  clearness  and 
energy. 

All  the  merit  of  Similitude  consists  in  choosing  an 
image  most  vivid,  and  most  representative  of  a  cir- 
cumstance that  brings  two  things  together  with  most 
propriety;  since  that  object  which  has  the  strictest 
and  most  natural  term  or  adjunct  of  resemblance 
with  the  thing  resembled  ought  always  to  be  sought. 
Because,  although  many  things  resemble  one  another, 
there  is  a  stricter  conformity  between  some  than  be- 
tween others ;  and  even  among  the  former,  one  term 
of  resemblance  may  be  found  more  closely  adapted 
than  another. 

The  orator  who  wishes  to  make  his  thoughts  most 
evident  chooses  the  most  natural  and  most  energetic 
similes.  For  example,  marble  has  hardness  and  cold- 
ness as  two  terms  of  resemblance ;  but  it  has  the 
former  in  a  greater  degree,  and  without  dependence 
on  any  accident.  On  this  account,  therefore,  marble 
may  be  better  compared  with  something  hard  than 
with  something  cold.  Its  coldness  may  be  likened  to 
that  of  ice,  which  is  more  natural  and  more  intense. 

There  are  also  terms  of  resemblance  not  proper,  but 
metaphorical.  Thus  we  sometimes  say:  He  sleeps 
like  a  stone.     The  stone,  which  is  the  object  of  re- 
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semblance,  cannot  sleep,  since  it  is  inanimate.  It 
only  represents  a  deep  sleep  figuratively  by  its  inaction 
and  inertia ;  and  here  it  is  taken  for  the  object  of  a 
most  energetic  similitude,  inasmuch  as  a  block  of  stone 
appears  most  remote  from  all  the  functions  of  a  wak- 
ing animal. 

When  the  term  that  ought  to  be  a  bond  of  analogy 
between  two  objects  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  non- 
conformity or  opposition,  we  then  have  Dissimilitude. 
To  it  can  be  applied,  in  a  contrary  sense,  the  rules 
given  for  Similitude ;  although  it  is  always  of  less 
frequent  use. 

To  the  genus  of  Similes  belong  emblems,  symbols, 
and  hieroglyphics,  which  are  so  many  speaking  pictures, 
or  allegorical  representations  of  objects  that  eloquence 
seeks  to  make  more  visible  and  palpable. 

Emblem  :  Hope  is  the  primum  mobile  of  man,  and 
alongside  of  it  is  fear:  tliis  is  tlie  reverse  of  the  medal. 
Here  the  image  is  drawn  from  numismatics. 

Symbol:  Whatdoweseeinthis  sheepfold?  Many 
dogs  and  few  shepherds.  There  is  nothing  that  better 
shows  an  aristocratic  government.  The  image  is  here 
taken  from  the  pastoral  state. 

Hieroglyphic  :  Consider  this  lion,  which  yields  to 
the  hand  that  strokes  it,  and  to  the  voice  that 
threatens  it,  and  you  will  see  a  representation  of 
that  high-minded  monarch  who  loves  and  fears 
religion.  Here  the  image  is  drawn  from  natural 
history. 
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III. 

COMPARISON. 

Comparison  is  that  confronting  of  two  objects  which 
is  made  by  some  circumstance  or  property  common  to 
both ;  but,  with  this  difference  from  Similitude,  that 
the  term  or  bond  of  Comparison  has  a  proper  and 
natural  sense  for  the  things  compared,  and  not  a 
figurative  sense. 

Thus  we  say:  The  beast  is  born,  and  man  is  born; 
and  as  mortals,  both  die.  Here  the  actions  of  birth 
and  death,  which  are  the  terms  of  comparison,  have  a 
proper  sense  for  the  two  individuals.  But  in  Simili- 
tude we  should  say:  Nace  el  hombre  y  nace  el  sol* 

When  an  object  is  sho^vn  to  us  ^^^th  circumstances 
or  accessories  that  magnify  it,  it  appears  to  us  noble. 
This  is  found  above  all  in  Comparisons,  which  ought 
always  to  give  extension  to  the  mind ;  because  these 
circumstances  must  add  something  that  proves  the 
primary  object  greater,  or,  if  not  greater,  at  least  finer 
and  more  delicate.  We  ought  not  to  present  a  mean 
or  unbecoming  conformity,  which  the  auditor,  on  per- 
ceiving it,  would  wish  to  have  been  omitted. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  finite  things  are  here  treated 
of,  we  are  better  pleased  to  see  one  mode  compared 
mth  another,  or  one  action  \vith  another,  than  one 
thing  with  another,  as  a  warrior  with  a  lion,  a  fair  lady 
with  a  star,  and  a  quick  man  with  a  deer. 

Finally,  Comparison  is  made  in  three  ways :  by 
comparing  greater  to  less,  less  to  greater,  and  equal  to 
equal. 

*  This  example  does  not  suit  in  English.  We  do  not  say : 
The  sun  is  born,  but  The  sun  rises. — {Trans.) 
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I.    FROM    GREATER    10    LESS. 

One  cutioti  with  another.  One  thing  with  anotJier. 


If  the  intrepid  Caesar 
shuddered  at  Dirrachia, 
and  trembled  at  Munda, 
how  mil  a  timid  and 
unmanly  soldier  retain 
firmness  at  the  sight  of 
a  breach  in  the  walls  ? 


A  great  prince  is  a  rare 
man;  what  then  is  a  great 
legislator?  The  former 
ought  only  to  follow  the 
model  proposed  by  the 
latter.  The  latter  is  the 
artist  who  invents  the 
machine,  and  the  former 
is  the  man  in  charge, 
who  sets  it  in  motion. 


2.    FROM    LESS   TO    GREATER. 

The  first  Christians  ran  joyfully  to  the  scaffolds  of 
paganism,  to  offer  their  lives  for  Christ  \  and  we  can- 
not endure  the  imaginary  martyrdom  of  the  slightest 
injury. 


3.    FROM    EQUAL   TO    EQUAL. 

One  ffiode  ivith  another.         One  action  with  anot/ier. 


As  religion  seeks  pure 
hands,  in  order  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  Divinity, 
so  the  laws  desire  frugal 
manners,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  something 
to  sacrifice  for  fatherland. 


In  the  despotic  states 
of  the  East,  the  effect  of 
the  will  of  the  prince 
ought  to  be  as  infallible 
as  that  of  one  ball  shot 
against  another. 
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One  thing  with  another. 

At  any  time  a  nation 
of  heroes  would  un- 
doubtedly cause  its  own 
ruin,  like  the  soldiers  of 
Cadmus,  who  destroyed 
one  another. 

IV. 

DISPARITY. 

Disparity  is  also  a  kind  of  Comparison.  It  is  that 
opposition  or  contrariety  which  results  from  the  ad- 
juncts, modes,  or  actions  of  two  things  contrasted. 
We  shall  see  it  in  the  following  example : — 
What  a  concurrence  of  events  brought  Trajan  into 
merit !  In  his  reign  it  was  permitted  to  speak  and  to 
write  freely,  because  writers,  struclc  by  the  splendour 
of  his  virtues,  could  not  but  be  his  panegyrists.  How 
different  were  Nero  and  Domitian  !  These,  stopping 
the  mouth  of  truth,  imposed  silence  on  the  genius  of 
wise  men,  that  no  record  of  the  horribleness  and 
the  infamy  of  their  crimes  might  be  transmitted  to 
posterity. 

V. 
PARALLELS. 

I.  Between  Cicero  and  Cato. — In  Cicero  virtue  was 
an  accessory;  in  Cato  the  glory.  Cicero  should  be 
preferred  to  all,  and  Cato  always  forgot  himself.  The 
latter  wished  to  save  the  republic  without  any  self- 
interest  ;  and  the  former  for  his  own  personal  glory. 
When  Cato  foresaw,  Cicero  feared;    and  when  the 
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first  hoped,  the  second  had  confidence.  Cato  looked 
on  things  with  cold  blood,  and  Cicero  with  a  hundred 
little  passions. 

2.  Between'  a  Philosopher  and  a  Hero. — All 
virtues  belong  to  a  wise  man;  but  a  hero  supplies  for 
those  which  are  wanting  to  him  by  the  splendour  of 
those  which  he  possesses.  The  virtues  of  the  former 
are  moderate,  but  without  any  mixture  of  vice;  and 
if  the  latter  has  defects,  the  splendour  of  his  virtues 
helps  to  cover  them.  The  one  is  always  firm,  he 
takes  nothing  ill ;  the  other  is  always  great,  he  takes 
nothing  coolly. 

In  fine,  we  may  observe  that  the  object  of  every 
comparison  ought  to  be  well  kno\vn,  and  at  the  same 
time  distinguished,  as  well  in  the  term  or  adjunct  of 
comparison  as  in  the  subject  with  which  it  is  compared. 
Thus  Titus,  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Antoninus,  and 
Henry  IV.  of  Bourbon  will  be  models  of  comparison 
for  benign,  humane,  wise,  pious,  and  magnanimous 
princes ;  in  the  same  manner  as  Nero,  Caligula, 
Domitian,  and  Heliogabalus  will  be  for  barbarous, 
sanguinary,  and  nefarious  ones.  And  if  the  heroic 
deeds  of  Codrus,  Decius,  Regulus,  and  Curtius  are 
signal  objects  of  comparison  for  generous  citizens  who 
have  sacrificed  themselves  for  their  country,  those  of 
Cataline,  Caesar,  and  Cromwell  will  be  so  for  ambitious 
aspirants  to  power  who  have  sought  to  enslave  them. 


NOTES   to  the  TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE. 


[Originally  it  was  intended  to  have  a  few  notes,  each 
one  iti  its  place,  tinder  t/ie  text  of  the  Preface;  but  as 
they  grew  to  an  extent  beyond  what  was  anticipated, 
it  was  aftenvards  thought  that  to  place  them  all  to- 
gether at  the  end  of  the  book  would  be  more  convenient^ 


Page  vii.,  line  26 — "  Precious  old  manuscripts." 

If  anything  was  wanting  in  the  invaluable  work,   The  Manw 
script  Materials  of  Irish  History,   by  Mr.  Eugene  O'Curry,  it 
is  amply  supplied  in  the  very  learned  and  interesting  volume, 
A   Literary  History  of  Ireland,  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  whose 
patriotic  efforts  have  done  so  much  for  the  revival  of  a  thoroughly 
Irish  spirit.     A  happy  feature  in  this  book  is  that  Irish  words  of 
apparently  difficult  pronunciation  are  accompanied  with  a  pho- 
netic rendering  in  brackets.     Dr.  Hyde  is  evidently  a  man  of 
great  intellectual  energy.      He  has  heavy  charges  against  the 
"  National"  Schools  for  all  that,  by  a  cruel  irony,  they  have  ilone 
to  destroy  national  sentiment ;   and  perhaps  it  is  owing,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  his  denunciations  that  a  juster  policy  has  lately 
been  entered  on.     He  complains  that  "  had  the  unique  manu- 
script treasures  now  shut  up  in  cases  in  the  underground  room 
of  Trinity  College  Library  been  deposited  in  any  other  seat  of 
learning  in  Europe — in  Paris,  Rome,  Vienna,  or  Berlin — there 
would  long  ago  have  been  trained  up  scholars  to  read  them,  a 
catalogue  of  them  would  have  been  published,  and  funds  would 
have  been  found  to  edit  them."     In  another  place  he  remarks: 
"The  Celtic  world  means  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  and  the  key 
to  unlock  the  door  is  in  the  Irish  manuscripts  of  saga  and  poem." 
After  all  the  destruction  of  Irish  manuscripts  that  has  taken 
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place,  at  least  a  thousand  goodly  volumes  of  them  still  remain 
unpublished.  A  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  about  half  the 
manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  fills  thirteen  volumes, 
numbering  3,448  pages,  and  an  index  to  it  occupies  three 
volumes  more.  It  is  supposed  that  the  so-called  Ossianic  poems 
amount  to  nearly  100,000  lines.  The  works  of  Swift,  Gold- 
smith, Burke,  etc.,  are  all  passed  over  by  Dr.  Hyde,  inasmuch  as 
he  considers  that  they  belong  to  English,  not  Irish  literature. 
He  laments  that  the  Young  Ireland  School,  some  fifty  years 
ago,  was  satisfied  to  compete  with  the  English  in  their  own 
language  and  style. 

Some  of  the  old  Irish  manuscripts,  taken  as  specimens  of 
pen  and  brush  work,  have  thrown  visitors  into  transports  of 
wonder  and  admiration.  Professor  J.  O.  Westwood,  of  Oxford, 
who  has  laid  under  contribution  not  only  all  the  great  libraries 
in  these  countries,  but  those  of  Paris,  Rome,  Bologna,  St.  Gall, 
Milan,  Munich,  Darmstadt,  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  and 
St.  Petersburg,  for  his  magnificent  work  on  Palaeography,  says: 
"Ireland  may  be  justly  proud  of  the  Book  of  Kells — a  volume 
traditionally  asserted  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Columba,  and 
unquestionably  the  most  elaborately  executed  manuscript  of  so 
early  a  date  now  in  existence;  far  excelling,  in  the  gigantic 
size  of  the  letters  at  the  commencement  of  each  Gospel,  the 
excessive  minuteness  of  the  ornamental  details  crowded  into 
whole  pages,  the  number  of  its  very  peculiar  decorations,  and 
the  endless  variety  of  its  capital  initial  letters,  the  famous 
Gospels  of  Lindisfarne,  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  But  this 
manuscript  is  still  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  various 
pictorial  representations  of  different  scenes  in  the  life  of  our 
Saviour,  delineated  in  the  genuine  Irish  style,  of  which  several 
of  the  manuscripts  of  St.  Gall,  and  a  very  few  others,  are 
analogous  examples.  The  very  numerous  illustrations  of  this 
volume  render  it  a  complete  storehouse  of  artistic  interest." 
In  another  place,  he  says:  "  I  have  examined  with  a  magnifying 
glass  the  pages  of  the  Gospels  of  Lindisfarne  and  the  Book 
of  Kells,  for  hours  together,  without  ever  detecting  a  false  line." 
Finally,  he  says:  "The  art  of  illuminating  had  attained  a 
perfection   in  Ireland  almost  marvellous ;    and   this,   in   after 
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ages,  was  adopted  and  imitated  by  the  Continental  schools 
visited  by  the  Irish  missionaries."  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  an 
eminent  architect  and  writer  on  art,  who  was  one  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  under 
whose  direction  the  Byzantine,  Medirtval,  Renaissance,  and 
Italian  courts  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  were  con- 
structed, observes  that  in  delicacy  of  handling,  and  minute  but 
faultless  execution,  the  whole  of  paleography  offers  nothing 
comparable  to  the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  especially  the 
Book  of  Kells,  the  most  marvellous  of  them  all.  He  attempted 
to  copy  some  of  its  ornaments,  but  broke  down  in  despair.  In 
one  space,  "about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  superficial,"  he  counted 
with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  interlacements  of  a  slender  ribbon  pattern,  formed  of 
white  lines  edged  by  black  ones  upon  a  black  ground.  The 
Book  of  Armagh  also  shows  exquisite  interlacements,  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Book  of  Kells. 

Let  us  now  hear  Lady  Wilde,  who  was  remarkable  for  her 
fine  taste  in  regard  to  literature  and  art.  Generally  known 
by  her  Italian  or  .Spanish  title  of  "  Speranza,"  under  which 
name  she  wrote  a  number  of  poems,  she  was  one  of  those 
people  who  are  said  to  be  "more  Irish  than  the  Irish  them- 
selves." Never  perhaps  did  she  give  a  more  striking  proof 
of  her  ardent  patriotism  than  at  the  trial  of  Mr.  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  for  high  treason  in 
1848.  (In  those  days,  she  was  as  yet  Miss  Elgee.)  When, 
amid  breathless  silence,  the  Attorney-General  read  from  the 
Nation  a  most  revolutionary  article  ("The  Die  is  cast")  as 
evidence  of  guilt  against  the  accused,  she  raised  her  voice  in 
court,  from  the  ladies'  gallery,  and  exclaimed :  "  I  am  the 
culprit,  if  crime  it  be."  She  was  actually  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  question.  Speaking  of  old  Irish  manuscripts.  Lady 
Wilde  says:  "Wherever,  amongst  the  early  manuscripts  in 
foreign  libraries,  one  is  found  surpassing  all  the  rest  in  the 
singular  beauty  and  firmness  of  the  writings,  there  at  once  an 
Irish  hand  is  recognised  as  the  worker,  or  an  Irish  intellect  as 
the  teacher.  .  .  .  The  Ixjrder  of  the  pages  in  Irish  manuscripts 
seems  powdered  with  crushed  jewels."     Again  she  says:  "The 
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Gospels  of  Lindisfarne,  executed  by  monks  of  lona  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  now  the  glory  of  the  British  Museum, 
form  a  most  important  element  in  the  early  history  of  Celtic 
art,  as  this  book  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  model  for 
succeeding  artists."  Queen  Victoria,  during  her  visit  to  Ireland 
in  1849,  saw  the  Book  of  Kells.  She  was,  of  course,  enraptured 
with  it,  and  afterwards  praised  it  highly  in  her  book.  It  is  the 
wonder  of  all  who  see  it.  By  some  it  is  attributed  to  angels, 
and  by  others  it  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  St.  Columba's 
own  hands. 

In  the  folio  edition  of  Facsiniiles  of  the  National  Manuscripts 
of  Ireland,  by  Mr.  John  T.  Gilbert  (afterwards  Sir  John),  all  the 
justice  that  could  be  expected  is  done  to  the  originals.  As  a 
preparation  for  his  great  work,  he  visited  all  the  accessible 
collections  in  Ireland  and  England,  and  separately  examined 
every  document.  Such  splendid  volumes  as  he  has  produced, 
like  a  noble  masterpiece  of  art,  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
country.  They  must  have  cost  their  diligent  compiler  many  an 
anxious  hour.  An  alphabet  of  ornamental  letters,  together  with 
some  conjoined  letters,  from  the  Book  of  Kells,  is  reproduced 
in  colours  on  plates  xiii.-xvii.  Specimens  of  ornamental  initial 
letters  from  the  Book  of  Hymns  appear  in  colours  on  plates 
xxxv.-xxxvi. 

The  ancient  Irish  seem  to  have  had  an  extraordinary  skill  in 
regard  to  dyes  and  colours,  since  the  purity,  brilliancy,  and 
variety  of  such  as  they  used  are  very  remarkable,  even  to  the 
present  day.  Our  modern  colourmen,  with  all  their  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  far  from  surpassing,  do  not  seem  to  equal  them. 


Page  viii.,  line  14 — "Typical  ideas  of  his  country." 

It  may  be  said,  without  offence  to  any  whose  works  we  have 
not  seen,  that  the  exquisite  Irish  Harps  made  by  Mr.  James 
M'Fall  of  Belfast,  and  the  magnificent  Irish  Crosses  sculptured  by 
Mr.  Daniel  O'CarroU  of  Birr  and  Tullamore,  show  much  of  the 
same  practical  ingenuity.  With  such  experts  in  technical  and 
antiquarian  knowledge,  the  most  delicate  traceries,  scrolls, 
convolutions,  knots,  interlacements,  devices,  figures,  sometimes 
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grotesque,  always  graceful,  are  like  child's-play.  Wood  and 
stone  seem  ready  to  take  any  shape  under  the  hands  of  these 
masters  in  aesthetics.  What  is  hardly  less  marvellous  is  the  very 
moderate  price  at  which  they  are  able  to  produce  their  works, 
especially  if  we  consider  that  the  carving  of  Queen  Victoria's 
state  carriage  is  said  to  have  cost  over  ^^2,500,  the  triple  gilding 
of  the  same  being  over  £^x>.  Of  Irish  talent,  without  regular 
industrial  training,  we  may  often  say  : — 

"  There's  many  a  flower  that 's  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Needless  to  remark  that  much  evidence  of  good  capacity 
appears  in  the  Intermediate  Examinations  and  the  Civil  Service 
Competitions.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  advantages 
of  the  latter,  now  generally  open  to  real  merit,  are  not  sufficiently 
known  or  appreciated.  A  few  other  fields  for  ability,  far  too 
few,  help  to  develop  native  talent. 

In  regard  to  higher  education,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  have 
still  much  ground  of  complaint.  The  most  urgent  need  of  all  is  a 
well-equipped  Catholic  University.  The  unwillingness  to  tolerate 
a  blacksmith  in  Israel,  lest  the  people  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  getting  their  intellectual  tools  sharpened,  seems  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  continuance  of  that  fanatical  spirit  which,  in  the  penal 
days,  could  offer  the  same  reward  of  £^  for  the  head  of  a  priest 
as  for  the  head  of  a  wolf,  and  then  levy  the  tax  off  Catholics. 
The  consequence  is  that  a  small  minority  have  monopolised  nearly 
all  those  advantages  and  emoluments  which  ought  to  be  divided 
fairly  among  the  people  in  general.  When  Catholics  hold  that 
it  is  morally  impossible  to  make  good  members  of  a  family,  or 
good  members  of  society,  without  taking  religion  as  a  basis,  they 
ought  to  be  respected,  not  punished,  for  such  conscientious 
views,  which  will  not  permit  them  to  accept  any  godless  system. 
They  believe  that  man,  having  an  immoilal  soul,  whose  opera- 
tions continue  after  death,  ought  to  be  trained  in  his  youth,  not 
only  for  this  world,  but  for  the  next.  The  anomaly  of  the 
treatment  that  they  receive  will  appear  more  glaring,  if  we 
consider  how  highly  favoured  are  those  who  caie  for  no  religion 
whatsoever,  or  for  any  religion  but  the  Catholic.     Let  us  there- 
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fore  mention  a  few  facts,  in  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
of  them. 

The  Established  Church  of  Scotland  is  a  quite  distinct  body 
from  the  Episcopal  Church  there.  It  consists  of  Presbyterians. 
Besides  having  their  Church  richly  established — as  the  Pro- 
testant Church  was  in  Ireland  before  1871,  though  the  latter 
received  back  again  about  /■  10,000,000,  so  as  practically  to 
suffer  little  from  nominal  disendowment — these  Presbyterians 
have  had  four  Universities  suited  to  their  views  for  centuries 
past.  That  of  Edinburgh  alone  is  able  to  offer  to  its  students, 
in  prizes  of  various  kinds,  ranging  from  ;,^io  to  £\bo,  the  total 
amount  of  ;^i 7,800  a  year.  Most  of  the  scholarships  at  Oxford 
University  are  open  to  general  competition,  and  are  valued  at 
about  ;i^8o  a  year  for  four  years.  Cambridge  University  can 
afford  to  spend  ;^4,ooo  a  year  on  its  library  alone.  Even  Wales, 
a  mere  province  like  Connaught,  has  a  University  of  its  own, 
regulated  according  to  its  wishes.  As  for  religion,  it  was 
assserted  some  years  ago  that  out  of  65,000  students  attending 
secular  colleges  in  the  United  States,  only  25,000  professed 
Christianity  :  practically,  they  may  not  be  very  much  worse 
than  others  in  England  and  elsewhere,  who  do  not  openly  go  so 
far  in  a  wrong  course.  How  lamentable  that  the  great  and  all- 
'important  truths  of  religion  should  be  so  slightly  appreciated  by 
rational  and  responsible  beings,  who,  with  all  their  learning 
(valuable,  if  rightly  used),  do  not  seem  to  know  the  alphabet  of 
the  Book  of  Nature,  not  to  say  the  Book  of  Revelation  !  How 
justly  might  so  many  unfortunate  victims  of  error  exclaim  with 
Tennyson  :  "  Cursed  be  the  social  ties  that  have  warped  us 
from  the  living  truth !"  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  an  income 
of  about  ;if6o,ooo  a  year,  and  the  three  Queen's  Colleges  have 
each  about  ;^lo,ooo  a  year.  Thus,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned, 
the  way  to  offices  of  trust,  power,  and  emolument  in  after  life  is 
made  easy  for  a  small  section  of  the  inhabitants,  although,  as 
appears  from  the  last  (1903)  Royal  University  examinations, 
the  Catholic  University  College,  St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin, 
which  has  no  direct  endowment,  took  over  double  as  many 
First  Class  Exhibitions  as  the  whole  three  Queen's  Colleges 
together.     Who  can  say  that  such    treatment  is   honourable, 
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generous,  rational,  or  just?  It  is  opposed  to  a  principle  so 
obvious  as  to  have  been  laid  down  even  by  the  Red  Republicans 
of  France,  in  their  celebrated  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man ; 
since  we  there  read,  in  the  sixth  article,  that  "all  citizens  are 
equally  admissible  to  every  public  dignity,  place,  and  employ- 
ment, according  to  their  capacity,  and  without  any  other  dis- 
tinction than  that  of  their  virtue  and  their  talent."  It  is  opposed 
to  that  sense  of  justice  felt  even  by  pagans,  since,  as  Virgil  (^.lin., 
!•»  574)>  tells  us,  (^ueen  Dido  treated  her  Tyrian  and  Trojan 
subjects  with  equal  impartiality — 

Tros  Tyriusque  miln  nitllo  discrimine  a^etur. 

Properly  speaking,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  being  (in  round 
numbers)  to  the  members  of  all  other  denominations  as  four  to 
one,  ought  to  have  four  Universities  well  endowed  by  the  State, 
to  put  them  on  some  footing  with  the  favoured  few,  and  to 
educate  them  as  peaceful,  industrious,  upright,  contented  citizens. 
They  have  not  yet  one  such  University :  though  nearly  all  the 
Universities  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  owe  their  immense  wealth 
to  Catholic  founders,  and  Catholic  Ireland  itself  was  for  a  long 
period  the  great  University  of  Europe. 

Still  Catholics  are  supposed  to  enjoy  all  civil  rights.  If  it  is 
not  the  basest  pretence,  it  is  the  wildest  folly  or  the  sheerest 
absurdity  to  assert  that  they  do  not  offer  sufficient  guarantees 
for  their  loyalty.  Many  men,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  now 
ashamed  to  identify  themselves  with  the  wrong-doing  of  the 
past.  They  are  honest  enough  to  admit  that  nowhere  can  better 
citizens  be  found  than  among  good  Catholics,  and  that  the 
prejudices  raised  against  them  are  simply  the  work  of  interested 
caluminators.  They  believe  that  in  the  twentieth  century,  when 
all  the  old  remnants  of  bigotry  ought  to  be  swept  away,  there  is 
more  to  be  gained  by  granting  to  the  subject  every  reasonable 
privilege,  shown  by  experience  to  be  consistent  with  true  liberty, 
than  by  an  obstinate  refusal  of  equal  rights,  and  a  continuance  of 
the  galling  yoke  of  persecution.  They  arc  convinced  that  the 
better  the  principles  of  justice  are  established  in  any  region,  the 
more  tranquillity  and  prosperity  will  be  enjoyed  there. 

Turning  to  another  side  of  the  accounts,  if  we  take  a  look  at 
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the  taxation  of  Ireland  during  the  last  century,  we  find  that  it  has 
risen  from  9s.  annually  to  £2,  9s.  a  head.  (See  EnglatuTs 
Wealth  and  Ireland's  Poverty,  by  Thomas  Lough,  Esq.,  M.P,) 
During  the  same  period,  that  of  an  inhabitant  of  England  or 
Scotland  has  fallen  to  about  half  of  what  it  was.  With  these 
figures  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  enormous  revenue  raised 
from  Ireland  every  year,  although  the  population  was  much  the 
same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
calculated  that  our  present  annual  taxation  is  about  three 
millions  more  than  what  in  equity  it  ought  to  be.  If  Ireland 
were  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Channel  Islands,  where 
pauperism  is  unknown,  its  annual  imperial  contribution  would 
be  only  ;/^20,ooo.  We  have  good  reason  to  hope  that  the 
Catholic  Association,  recently  founded,  will  supply  the  public 
with  ample  information  on  these  and  other  such  matters,  and  at 
the  same  time  point  out  the  surest  and  speediest  remedies  for 
existing  evils — some  of  which  are  certainly  crying  evils.  A 
distinguished  visitor  to  Ireland,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Moran, 
Archbishop  of  Sydney,  who  knows  what  it  is  to  breathe  the 
air  of  freedom,  and  who  deplores  the  grievances  of  his  native 
land,  lately  remarked  that  if  English  statesmen  treated  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  as  they  treat  Ireland,  it  would  not 
continue  its  connection  with  the  British  Empire  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Such  testimony,  offered  to  the  civilised  world  in 
this  age  of  telegraphs  and  telephones,  bicycles  and  motor  cars, 
reflects  little  credit  on  those  of  whom  it  is  spoken.  But  latterly 
there  have  been  many  signs  that  we  are  approaching  a  more 
happy  era,  in  which  rational  measures  will  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  first  proof  that  better  times  have  really  come 
will  be  a  prompt  application  to  the  redress  of  wrongs.  Words 
are  easily  spoken,  but  deeds  are  the  most  convincing  arguments 
of  sincerity.  As  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  we  cannot  expect 
the  evils  of  centuries  to  be  repaired  in  a  day.  A  good  will, 
however,  can  be  shown. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Ireland,  so  abundantly  blessed  by 
nature,  and  so  favourably  situated  on  the  high  road  of  commu- 
nication between  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  with  a  genial 
climate,  a  fertile  soil,  an  almost  endless  supply  of  water-power, 
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anrl  an  unusually  large  number  of  most  excellent  harbours, 
might  be  made  a  most  happy  and  prosperous  countr)';  but  such 
a  consummation  can  hardly  be  expected  unless  under  a  truly 
paternal  government,  thoroughly  devoted  to  its  duties,  zealous 
to  foster  industries  and  develop  resources,  and  unembarrassed 
by  ten  thousand,  other  cares.  Supposing  such  to  exist,  then 
that  short-sighted  policy  which  relies  on  extermination,  which 
makes  a  wilderness  and  calls  it  peace,  would  totally  collapse  ; 
and  hosts  of  enemies,  longing  for  the  day  of  retribution,  would 
not  grow  up  abroad.  Then  would  the  demands  of  the  national 
representatives  always  receive  due  consideration  ;  they  would 
not  be  left  unheeded,  nor  thrown  carelessly  aside.  Then  would 
Ireland,  like  various  other  countries  of  Europe,  far  less  favoured, 
make  rapid  strides  in  the  way  of  progress.  Then  might  a  man 
live  and  thrive  in  the  land  of  his  forefathers,  without  being 
under  the  dire  necessity  of  breaking  some  of  the  most  tender 
ties  of  nature,  and  seeking  in  a  foreign  land  the  opportunities 
denied  him  at  home.  Then  would  many  a  weary  exile,  who 
now  pines  on  some  distant  shore,  rub  away  the  tears  from  his 
glistening  eyes,  and  return  with  joy  to  the  loved  land  of  his 
childhood.  And  this  on  account  of  advantages  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal ;  for,  as  regards  the  former,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Croke,  a 
prelate  of  great  experience,  that  nowhere  in  the  world  can  an 
Irishman  more  easily  save  his  soul  than  in  "  Holy  Ireland." 

The  Isle  of  Man,  small  as  it  is,  may  in  some  respects  l)e  a 
subject  of  envy  for  us.  Situated  in  the  Irish  Sea,  it  is  almost 
equally  distant  (say  forty  miles)  from  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  Its  area  is  about  145,000  acres,  and  its  population 
56,000 ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  about  one-eighth  the  area  of  the 
County  Donegal,  and  one-third  the  population.  Vet  it  has  an 
independent  legislature,  called  the  Tynwald,  which  consists  of 
two  branches  :  (i)  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  (2)  the  House 
of  Keys.  When  Bills  have  passed  both  Hou'^es,  they  are  sent 
for  the  Royal  Assent.  This  having  been  obtained,  they  do  not 
yet  become  law  until  promulgated  in  the  English  and  Manx 
languages  on  Tynwald  Hill.  After  this  ceremony,  a  ccrtiticate 
thereof  is  signed  by  the  Governor  and   by  the  Speaker  of  the 
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House  of  Keys.  What  an  expeditious  administration  !  How 
happy  and  prosperous  should  Ireland  become  under  some  such 
simple  form  of  government — not  indeed  so  excellent  or  august  as 
its  own  House  of  Commons  and  House  of  Lords,  but  still  con- 
taining a  large  measure  of  Home  Rule,  by  which  local  interests 
would  be  protected  and  promoted  !  How  many  vexatious 
delays  might  be  avoided  if,  after  passing  a  Bill,  inspired  by  true 
patriotism,  moderated  within  the  limits  of  just  rights,  and  un- 
opposed by  bitter  enemies,  nothing  remained  but  to  apply  for 
the  approval  of  the  Crown,  and  to  have  a  proclamation  made  on 
Tara  Hill ! 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Irish  people  are  more 
gifted  than  any  other,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  they  are 
highly  gifted,  and  that  if  they  have  failed  so  much  in  the  attain- 
ment of  temporal  success,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  action  of 
unjust  laws,  which  have  deprived  them  of  the  opportunities  of 
advancement  held  out  in  other  countries  to  the  industrious. 
How  sad  to  reflect  on  all  the  countless  lives  that  have  been 
blighted  here  in  Ireland  for  centuries  past  through  a  spirit  of 
ferocious  bigotry  !  How  many  laws  have  seemed  to  be  made 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  grasping  plunderers !  Happily  for  the 
Irish,  they  have  a  lively  faith,  which  consoles  them  amid  their 
great  misfortunes;  and  encourages  them  to  seek  the  boundless 
riches  of  a  heavenly  kingdom,  "where  neither  rust  nor  moth 
doth  consume,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor 
steal!" 

For  numerous  specimens  of  ancient  Irish  art  in  gold,  silver, 
bronze,  etc.,  one  ought  to  visit  at  least  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  in  Dublin,  which  has  exhibits  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  value  of  a  single  find  of  gold  articles  made  in 
1854  near  Quin,  County  Clare,  when  laying  down  the  Limerick 
and  Ennis  Railway,  was  estimated  at  ;^3,ooo.  This  collection 
was  supposed  to  have  been  spoils  taken  from  the  Irish  by  the 
Danes,  and  hastily  buried,  perhaps  before  a  battle,  but  never 
sought  for  again  by  the  fierce  marauders.  Gold  must  have  been 
very  abundant  formerly  in  Ireland.  A  few  years  ago  the  quantity 
of  ancient  gold  articles  in  the  British  Museum,  from  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  was  about  36  ounces,  while  that  in  the 
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Royal  Irish  Academy  Museum  weighed  570  ounces.  No  other 
country  in  Europe  has  anything  to  compare  with  this  collec- 
tion. The  Cross  of  Cong,  the  Ardagh  Chalice,  and  the  Tara 
Brooch  are  objects  of  special  interest. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  study  of  the  Harp  is  spreading 
very  much.  Melody  being  a  succession,  and  harmony  a  union,  of 
sweet  sounds,  the  ancient  Irish  harpers,  trained  to  all  kinds  of 
fingering,  were  able  to  produce  most  excellent  music.  Cam- 
brensis,  no  partial  witness,  speaks  of  the  performances  of  the 
Irish  harpers  in  his  time  as  if  beyond  all  praise.  There  is  hardly 
any  other  instrument,  if  we  except  the  violin,  that  seems  so  full 
of  pathos,  or  that  permits  so  brilliant  a  display.  Unless  music 
exalts  and  purifies,  says  Ruskin,  virtually  it  is  no  music  at  all. 

The  easy  method  of  singing,  known  as  Tonic  Sol-fa,  is  also 
spreading  through  the  country.  Elsewhere,  its  progress  has  been 
amazing,  since  thirty  or  forty  thousand  persons,  young  and 
old,  are  sometimes  assembled  to  sing  a  number  of  exquisite 
pieces,  chiefly  in  four  parts.  The  great  advantage  of  it  is, 
that  it  puts  power  into  the  hands  of  the  singers,  enabling 
them  to  read  music  with  facility,  and  thus  making  them 
independent  of  instrumental  accompaniment,  which,  however, 
they  may  admit.  As  a  means  to  congregational  singing,  it 
is  altogether  unequalled.  If  there  is  no  music  so  sweet  as 
that  of  the  human  voice,  how  vastly  superior  is  such  music  to 
that  of  a  mere  mechanical  nature,  oftentimes  produced  by 
persons  with  little  or  no  idea  of  art,  grace,  or  culture?  Tonic 
Sol-fa  may  be  made  a  mighty  engine  in  the  work  of  elevating  a 
people.  The  success  of  Protestant  missionaries  is  often  due  in 
great  measure  to  it — a  fact  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by 
those  who  are  zealous  for  the  propagation  of  the  Faith.  Let  us 
hope  that  our  Catholic  Truth  Society  may  soon  see  its  way  to 
the  supply  of  a  select  series  of  songs  and  hymns,  Irish  as  well  as 
English,  suited  to  present  wants.  There  is  some  meaning  in  the 
words:  "Give  me  the  ballads  of  a  country,  and  let  who  will 
make  the  laws."  To  what  enthusiasm  have  multitudes  been  ex- 
cited by  "The  Marseillaise,"  or  "  The  Watch  by  the  Rhine!" 

It  is  related  in  the  Life  of  Daniel  O'Connell  that  he  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  old  Latin  hymns  of  the  Church,  which  he 
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used  to  repeat  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm.     A  great  favourite 
with  him  was — 

"  Lauda  Deum  salvatorem, 
Lauda  ducem  et  pastorem." 
Another  favourite  was — 

"  Stabat  Mater  dolorosa, 
Juxta  crucem  lacrymosa." 
A  writer  in  the  Clongownian  lately  described  a  Feis  at  Galway 
where  everybody,  young  and  old,  inside  and  outside  the  hall 
in  which  it  was  held,  spoke  Irish,  and  nothing  but  Irish.  The 
audience  seemed  enchanted  with  the  Irish  songs.  As  one  of 
the  singers  finished,  this  writer  says,  "a  perfect  tempest  of 
applause  told  how  delighted  they  were  at  their  Irish  triumph." 

A  very  able  pamphlet  on  "Irish  Music"  has  just  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  the  Very  Rev.  Richard  Henebry,  Ph.D.,  of 
Portlaw,  Co.  Waterford, — published  by  Ar\  Clo-CumAnn,  68 
Great  Strand  Street,  Dublin.  It  breaks  so  much  new  ground, 
and  opens  up  so  many  new  views,  that  it  deserves  the  most 
serious  consideration  from  all  persons  interested  in  Irish  music, 
vocal  or  instrumental.  If  the  principles  for  which  the  author 
contends  are  correct,  they  will  require  a  complete  change  in 
our  musical  programme.  It  must  be  interesting  to  find  that  a 
very  special  national  style  of  music,  handed  down  by  tradition, 
actually  exists  in  the  country  to  this  day,  though  neither  Bunting 
nor  Petrie  could  succeed  in  representing  it  by  ordinary  notes. 
We  may  justly  be  proud  of  our  Irish  music,  without  at  the  same 
time  setting  ourselves  in  any  unreasonable  opposition  to  the 
majority  of  men.  Surely  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  who 
would  think  of  condemning  the  music  of  Palestrina. 

For  those  who  understand  tonic  sol-fa  notation,  the  following 
scheme  will  give  an  idea  of  the  two  Irish  scales,  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Henebry,  from  which  several  modes  after  the  manner  of 
Gregorian  modes,  are  formed : — 
1st  scale — s     1    t    t)'     r'     m' 
2nd  ,,    — s    1    CA  -o'    r'     m' 
The  full  chromatic  scales  used  are : 
1st  scale — s    1    t     -o'  "oe'  r' 
2nd   ,,   — s    1    CA  t    •o'    -oe' 


rei 

si 

f' 

si 

m' 

F' 

pel 

si 

r' 

ml 

F' 

pel 
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The  notes  in  Roman  letters  correspond  to  those  of  our  ordinary 
scale ;  but  those  in  Irish  letters  are  totally  different.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  eleven  strings,  producing  the  above  notes, 
suffice  for  the  full  octave  of  an  Irish  harp  or  piano.  No  pitch 
is  here  fixed  ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Irish  pitch  is 
generally  ij  or  2  tones  lower  than  the  English.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  learn  that  the  old  instruments  used  for  boring  the  chanter 
of  Irish  bagpipes  have  lines  still  marked  on  them,  showing  the 
places  for  holes  that  will  give  the  correct  sounds  of  the  Irish 
scales.  Flutes  can  also  be  made  on  the  same  method.  Dr. 
Henebry's  explanations,  accompanied  with  a  violin  diagram, 
throw  such  a  flood  of  new  and  clear  light  on  Irish  scales, 
modes,  and  keys,  as  understood  by  him,  and  also  on  the 
manner  of  tuning  and  boring  musical  instruments  to  suit  Irish 
music,  that  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  information  so  much 
needed.  He  remarks  that  "no  real  Irish  tune  will  play  to  any 
system  of  fingering  drawn  from  the  modern  chromatic  or  dia- 
tonic scale."  And  again,  "in  harmonising,  care  must  be  taken 
to  remember  that  the  rules  governing  this  art  in  music  com- 
posed on  the  modern  scale  will  not  hold  at  all  for  Irish  music." 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  country  districts  that  when 
the  father  of  a  family  plays  the  violin,  all  his  children,  girls  as 
well  as  boys,  learn  from  him  to  do  likewise.  They  also  learn 
to  distinguish  between  an  Irish  and  an  English  manner  of 
playing  many  tunes.  Such  customs  are  surely  to  be  encouraged, 
not  only  on  account  of  their  refining  influences,  but  as  the  best 
means  of  handing  down  traditional  methods.  If  the  opportunity 
should  be  neglected,  then,  like  many  another  lost  art,  the  old 
style  is  soon  forgotten. 

Time  alone  will  tell  whether  all  the  views  so  patriotically 
urged  by  Dr.  Ilenebry  are  quite  correct  or  not.  In  the  mean- 
while, their  ingenious  author  is  entitled  to  a  respectful  hearing. 
To  test  the  experience  or  tradition  of  every  county  in  Ireland 
ought  not  to  be  difficult.  A  siren  might  also  be  employed  to 
find  the  number  of  vibrations  in  each  musical  sound,  and  thereby 
to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion. 
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Page  ix.,  line  12 — "Crushed  civilisatioii." 

There  is  hardly  any  part  of  Irish  history  with  which  the 
young  student  ought  to  be  so  well  acquainted  as  that  which 
relates  to  the  dealings  of  England  with  this  country  since  the 
time  of  the  very  irreligious  Henry  II. — a  man  so  little  esteemed 
that  even  his  own  four  sons  rose  in  rebellion  against  him.  He 
will  find  reasons  without  number  (see,  for  example,  Cambrettsis 
Eversus)  to  believe  that  the  Bulls  attributed  by  this  monarch  to 
Popes  Adrian  IV.  and  Alexander  III.  were  simply  forgeries.  He 
will  be  amazed  to  see  that  it  was  in  virtue  of  these  Bulls,  for 
which  no  rational  justification  appears,  that  Henry  divided  all 
Ireland  between  ten  persons  of  the  English  nation;  "and 
though,"  says  Sir  John  Davies  {A  Discovery,  etc.,  p.  103),  "they 
had  not  gained  the  possession  of  one-third  part  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  yet  in  title  they  were  owners  and  lords  of  all,  so  as 
nothing  was  left  to  be  granted  to  the  natives. "  He  will  meet  with 
many  another  act — down  to  the  time  of  the  Union,  so  flagitiously 
carried  by  Pitt  and  Castlereagh,  and  on  through  the  last  century 
of  enormously  increased  taxation — quite  in  keeping  with  so 
much  perfidy.  When  he  beholds  the  cockle  everywhere  growing 
among  the  wheat,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  if  he  exclaims: 
Att  enemy  hath  done  this.  He  will  be  particularly  astonished 
to  see  that,  contrary  to  universal  custom,  the  English,  though 
they  claimed  to  be  masters  of  Ireland,  would  not  give  the  Irish 
people  (except  in  a  few  solitary  cases)  the  benefit  of  English 
law;  so  that,  for  centuries,  the  murder  of  "a  mere  Irishman" 
was  rather  a  matter  of  merit  than  of  guilt.  So  many  unblushing 
wrongs  will  incline  him  to  believe  that  no  other  nation  under 
the  sun  has  ever  suffered  such  great  injuries  as  Ireland. 

He  will  also  do  well  to  investigate  now  and  again  the  history 
of  a  particular  county,  the  records  of  which,  he  may  be  sure, 
will  supply  him  with  many  sad  facts.  Space  would  scarcely 
permit  the  thorough  investigation  of  such  a  subject  here;  but  let 
us  at  least  try  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  pursued. 
The  County  Derry  will  afford  us  an  example.     After  the  flight  of 
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the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell,  for  whose  ruin  the  deepest 
plots  had  been  laid,  more  ferocious  than  usually  happens  in  the 
case  of  "Protectorates,"  there  was  a  general  scramble  among 
English  and  Scotch  adventurers  to  take  possession  of  confiscated 
lands  in  Ulster ;  and  James  I.,  to  ingratiate  himself  more  with  the 
citizens  of  London,  bestowed  on  the  Corporation  of  that  city  a 
large  territory,  henceforth  to  be  called  the  County  Londonderry. 
The  Corporation  formed  a  committee  of  twenty-six  members, 
six  being  aldermen  :  afterwards  to  be  elected  annually  in  a 
certain  rotation.  This  new  body  was  called  the  "  Irish  Society," 
and  to  it  was  transferred  by  royal  warrant  the  total  manage- 
ment of  the  Derry  plantation.  The  Society,  reserving  to  itself 
the  city  of  Derry,  the  town  of  Coleraine,  fisheries,  ferries,  woods, 
and  a  goodly  share  of  land,  divided  the  remaining  lands,  ex- 
clusive of  some  Church  property,  into  twelve  portions,  and  offered 
them  to  the  "  London  Livery  Companies,"  each  member  of 
which  is  a  freeman  of  the  city  of  London,  and  has  special  privi- 
leges. No  charge  was  to  be  made  for  the  land,  but  a  subscrip- 
tion was  to  be  raised  for  the  expenses  of  fortification,  etc.,  and 
the  land  allotted  according  to  the  respective  advances.  The 
Society  also  retained  the  patronage  of  all  church  livings  in  the 
county,  and  various  other  rights.  The  term  Livery  is  derived 
from  the  custom  of  retainers,  who,  on  important  occasions,  wore 
a  dress  somewhat  similar  in  form  and  colour  to  that  worn  by 
the  mayor  or  sheriff,  so  as  to  add  splendour  to  the  civic  train. 
All  the  companies,  fifty-seven  in  number,  except  two,  sub- 
scribed, and  were  formed  into  twelve  groups,  each  group  being 
named  according  to  the  chief  company  in  it.  Thus  the  group 
"  Salters"  included,  not  only  salters,  but  dyers,  saddlers,  cutlers, 
joiners,  and  woodmen.  In  1619  we  find  from  Captain  Pynnar's 
survey  that  the  following  twelve  groups  had  then  made  settle- 
ments in  the  County  Derry:  goldsmiths,  grocers,  fishmongers, 
ironmongers,  mercers,  merchant -tailors,  haberdashers,  cloth- 
workers,  skinners,  vintners,  drapers,  and  salters.  Each  group 
is  said  to  have  possessed  3,210  acres  ;  but  the  quantity  is  likely 
to  have  been  a  great  deal  more,  since  the  whole  county  com- 
prises more  than  half  a  million  of  acres.  Since  that  time,  these 
various  bodies  have  risen  to  great  wealth.     If  we  now  examine 
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their  annual  income,  as  shown  in  public  tables  of  our  day,  we 
shall  find  it  as  follows: — 


Company. 

Corporate 
Income. 

Trust 
Income. 

Total 
Income. 

Goldsmiths 

£ 

43,000 

£ 

16,000 

£ 

59,000 

Grocers 

37.500 

500 

38,000 

Fishmongers 

45.129 

7.477 

52.606 

Ironmongers 

12,000 

11,000 

23,000 

Mercers 

48,000 

35,000 

83.000 

Merchant  Tailors  . . . 

37,000 

13,000 

50,000 

Haberdashers 

9,000 

[29,000 

38,000 

Clothworkers 

42,000 

18,000 

60,000 

Skinners 

29,000 

15,000 

44,000 

Vintners 

9,500 

1,500 

11,000 

Drapers 

50,000 

28,000 

78,000 

Salters 

19,700 

1.930 

21,630 

The  Corporate  Income  being  absolutely  their  own,  they  can 
dispose  of  it  as  they  please;  but  of  the  Trust  Income  they  are 
supposed  to  render  an  account.  Although  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years  these  companies  have  held  their  possessions  in 
mortmain,  it  seems  that  latterly,  under  new  legislation,  they 
have  acquired  the  privilege  of  selling  out.  Whether  they  do  so 
or  not,  History  will  not  forget  the  manner  in  which  the  poor 
Irish  natives  of  the  County  Derry,  disinherited  of  their  ancient 
property,  became  the  stepping-stones  to  fortune  for  a  band  of 
London  traders. 

(The  above  Table  may  not  be  quite  correct  in  all  respects ; 
but  even  as  an  approximation,  it  is  useful  and  instructive.  Much 
information  on  the  matter  may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  London  Livery  Compayiies,  5  vols.,  1884.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  was  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Other 
works  referring  to  the  same  subject :  Abridgment  of  the  Records 
of  the  Irish  Society ;  Sampson's  Survey  of  Derry,  1802  ;  Report 
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of  the  Drapers'  Company's  Estates,  1S17;  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Derry,  1837  ;  Reports  of  Deputations  of  the  Irish  Society,  1849 
to  1863  ;  Historical  Narrative  of  the  Irish  Society,  1865.) 

If  there  is  any  lesson  that  Irishmen  ought  to  learn  from  the 
history  of  their  country,  it  surely  is  that  the  more  united  they 
are  among  themselves,  the  more  powerful  they  become.  The 
story  of  the  old  man  and  the  bundle  of  sticks  is  one  that  they 
ought  to  lay  to  heart ;  for  there  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical 
force  in  a  multitude.  It  goes  hard  with  a  nation  to  be  not  only 
subdued,  but  subjugated,  that  is,  held  fast  in  a  state  of  thraldom ; 
but  who  will  even  then  advise  it  to  despair  of  obtaining  any 
redress  by  constitutional  means  ?  If  knowledge  is  power,  and 
union  strength,  assuredly  the  people  who  combine  into  one 
solid  body,  who  act  as  one  man,  must  exercise  an  immense 
influence  for  the  common  good.  That  influence  may  take  both 
a  positive  and  a  negative  course.  Who  does  not  know  that  in  a 
balance  of  parlies,  a  small  band,  with  consistent  views,  may 
often  turn  the  scale  ?  How  often  do  we  read  of  the  Roman 
armies  that,  agmine  facto,  they  speedily  brought  a  battle  to  a 
conclusion ! 

If  our  chieftains  in  the  past  had  been  united,  never  would 
they  have  been  such  an  easy  prey  for  foreign  foes.  If  every 
man  stands  on  his  own  rights,  or  imaginary  rights,  and  refuses 
to  sacrifice  any  of  them  for  the  general  welfare,  the  consequences 
must  be  fatal  to  all.  A  house  divided  against  itself  will  come 
to  the  ground.  The  deluge  after  deluge  of  misfortunes  with 
which  this  poor  country  has  been  overwhelmed  might  often  have 
been  averted  by  well-organised  and  steadfast  combination.  A 
patriarchal  form  of  government,  prevailing  among  isolated  tribes 
or  clans,  leading  a  simple,  inotfensive  life,  may  be  venerable  ia 
times  of  peace ;  but  in  the  hour  of  danger,  when  sore  disasters 
threaten,  it  is  apt  to  prove  only  a  weak  barrier  against  the 
violence  and  the  stratagems  of  a  powerful  enemy,  whose  motto 
is  "  Divide  and  conquer." 

Military  engines,  formidable  as  they  are,  may  be  less  effectual 
in  ruining  a  country  than  sophistries,  artifices,  and  chicaneries. 
How  oltcn  has  Ireland  been  plundered  by  frauds  in  the  coinage 
alone,  such  as  described  in  the  Draper's  Letters  !   Who  ever  heard 
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of  a  greater  insult  to  reason  than  the  "Tithe  System"?  As  for 
traitors,  who  accept  bribes,  they  may  fully  expect  that,  having 
forsaken  the  path  of  honour  and  patriotism,  they  will  themselves 
be  abandoned  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  useful  to  a  country  are  those  men  who  are  competent,  not 
only  to  urge  every  just  demand,  but  to  refute  every  specious  argu- 
ment, and  to  subvert  by  the  force  of  reason  every  false  theory ! 
Every  such  man,  when  all  pull  well  together,  is  a  host  in  him- 
self. Quickly  will  such  men  distinguish,  for  example,  between 
a  just  financial  measure  and  a  gigantic  wrong,  even  though  set 
forth  under  the  name  of  an  immense  boon.  While  grateful  for 
kind  words  that  they  believe  sincere,  they  will  be  little  dis- 
posed to  accept  soft  words  in  payment  of  heavy  debts,  or  as  a 
substitute  for  equal  privileges.  Assuredly  they  will  see  that 
no  important  claim  for  justice  is  ignored  or  evaded.  In  vain 
will  their  opponents,  if  we  may  borrow  an  expression  from 
the  schools,  attempt  the  fallacy  of  an  "illicit  process"  or 
an  "undistributed  middle;"  in  vain  build  up  an  argument  on 
four  terms  or  on  two  particular  premises ;  in  vain  try  to  carry 
a  point  by  simply  "begging  the  question."  Strong  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  good  cause,  these  valiant  leaders  are  the  life- 
long champions  of  truth,  justice,  and  every  other  noble  prin- 
ciple. And  yet,  however  occupied  with  abstract  views,  they 
always  show  that  practical  common  sense  which  enters  into 
details,  makes  a  variety  of  calculations,  discriminates  on  the 
meaning  of  clauses,  foresees  results  at  a  distance,  and  bears 
patiently  with  the  requirements  of  an  irreformable  routine.  In 
short,  for  the  attainment  of  their  object,  they  adopt  every  ade- 
quate means  that  human  prudence  can  suggest.  Anxious  to 
preserve  among  themselves  the  bond  of  peace,  they  remember 
that,  as  Quintilian  says,  "it  is  much  easier  to  make  a  wound 
than  to  heal  it."  Careful  to  avoid  the  eccentricities  of  an 
erratic  genius,  they  have  no  maxim  more  deeply  imprinted  on 
their  minds  than  that  "United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 
The  names  of  such  benefactors  will  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts 
of  a  grateful  people,  and  enshrined  in  the  archives  of  an  im- 
perishable history. 

It  has  been  noticed  as  a  singular  fact  that  almost  the  only 
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person  whom  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  History  of  England  from 
the  Accession  of  James  II.,  paints  in  a  truly  honourable  light  is 
our  gallant  Sarsfield.  For  nearly  all  the  remarkable  soldiers, 
sailors,  statesmen,  and  divines  of  England,  his  ordinary  terms — 
not  very  choice — are  coward,  rogue,  liar,  scoundrel,  and  double- 
dyed  traitor.  We  do  not  admire  such  language,  which  savours 
rather  much  of  Billingsgate;  but  coming  from  such  a  celebrated 
writer,  who  spent  nearly  all  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  on 
this  great  work,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolutely  false  or 
wholly  unjustifiable.  His  Essays  are  written  in  much  the  same 
strain:  that  on  Lord  Bacon,  High  Chancellor  to  James  L,  is 
very  severe.  James  L  himself,  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  was  a 
very  degenerate  son  of  a  saintly  mother.  We  are  not  likely 
soon  to  forget  his  confiscations  and  persecutions  in  Ireland. 

The  sketch  that  Mr.  Lecky  so  graphically  draws  of  Ireland  in 
the  time  of  the  penal  laws  represents  very  fairly  its  condition 
during  a  much  longer  period.  "  The  bulk  of  the  people,"  he 
says,  "  were  crushed  to  the  very  dust  by  penal  laws,  and  most 
of  the  men  of  energy  and  ambition  were  driven  from  her  shore. 
She  was  thus  completely  in  the  grasp  of  England,  and  that 
grasp  was  tightened  till  almost  every  element  of  prosperity  was 
destroyed." 

Before  his  days,  the  penal  code  had  been  described  by  Edmund 
Burke  as  "a  machine  of  wise  and  elaborate  contrivance,  and 
as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  impoverishment,  and  degrada- 
tion of  a  people,  and  the  debasement  of  human  nature  itself,  as 
ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man."  And 
how,  it  may  be  asked  in  passing,  does  Lord  Macaulay  speak  of 
Burke?  "That  great  master  of  eloquence,  Edmund  Burke,*' 
he  says,  "  in  aptitude  of  comprehension  and  richness  of  imagina- 
tion, superior  to  every  orator,  ancient  or  modern  !" 

Surely  a  land  for  which,  as  Grattan  says,  "God  has  done  so 
much  and  man  so  little,"  deserves  a  belter  fate!  An  Irishman, 
travelling  through  England,  Scotland,  and  other  countries, 
meets  many  fair  landscapes,  with  bright  homes  and  smiling 
gardens,  to  which  art  has  added  much  beauty;  but  still  a  deep 
feeling  pervades  his  soul  that  nowhere  does  he  see  such  beauti- 
ful hills  and  valleys,  such  beautiful  rivers  and  lakes,  such  beauti- 
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ful  fields  and  meadows,  even  such  beautiful  trees  and  bushes — 
in  a  word,  so  much  beautiful  and  wonderfully  varied  natuial 
scenery — as  in  dear  old  Ireland.  There  he  may  say  from  his 
heart  that  he — 

"  Finds 
Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 
What  saddens  him  chiefly  is  the  dilapidated  towns,  the  wrecked 
villages,  the  miserable  cabins,  in  which  multitudes  of  the  people 
drag  out  a  life  of  extreme  destitution.     And  yet  many  of  these 
poor  people,  spending  their  days  in  toil,  knowing  little  of  science 
or  art,  have  often  astonished  strangers  by  their  natural  grace, 
as  well  as  by  their  simple  wisdom. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  greatest  river  in  the  Three  King- 
doms is  the  Shannon,  on  which  ten  counties  border,  but  from 
which  the  fleets  of  commerce  are  sadly  missed.  It  is  navigable 
for  230  miles,  and  this  for  purposes  of  communication  is  equal 
to  twice  as  many  miles  of  coast.  A  distance  of  sixty  miles, 
from  Limerick  to  the  sea,  forms  a  magnificent  estuary.  Such  a 
river  in  any  prosperous  country  would  be  a  source  of  incalculable 
wealth. 

If  we  would  still  better  see  how  favoured  is  this  old  land,  we 
need  only  compare  it  with  Newfoundland,  which,  though  in  a 
lower  latitude,  has  snow  on  the  ground  for  six  months  of  the 
year.  But  if  we  would  consider  more  attentively  the  wretched 
hovels  of  the  poor,  the  rent  of  which  is  too  often  paid  by  remit- 
tances from  abroad,  let  us  compare  them  with  the  dwelling  of  a 
herdsman  in  Acadia,  that  happy  abode  of  French  emigrants, 
before  their  expulsion  by  British  troops.  It  is  pictured  for  us  in 
the  story  of  the  angelic  Evangeline,  by  Longfellow,  a  modern 
competitor  with  Homer  and  Virgil  in  graceful  hexameters: — 

"Near  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  o'ershadowed  by  oaks,  from 
whose  branches 
Garlands  of  Spanish  moss  and  of  mystic  mistletoe  flaunted, 
Such  as  the  druids  cut  down  with  golden  hatchets  at  Yule- 
tide, 
Stood,  secluded  and  still,  the  house  of  the  herdsman.    A 
garden 
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Girded  it  round  about  with  a  belt  of  luxuriant  blossoms, 

Filling  the  air  with  fragrance.     The  house  itself  was  of 
timbers 

Hewn  from  the  cypress-tree,  and  carefully  fitted  together. 

Large  and  low    was    the   roof;    and    on   slender   columns 
supported, 

Rose-wreathed,  vine-encircled,  a  broad  and  spacious  ver- 
andah !" 
Some  people  think  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  have  millions  of  the 
Irish  race  abroad,  because  they  will  continually  proclaim  to  the 
world  the  wrongs  which  their  country  has  suffered,  and  con- 
trast the  treatment  which  it  has  received  with  that  of  other 
dependencies  on  the  British  Crown.  The  facilities  for  travelling 
are  now  so  great  that  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  is  quite 
easy,  and  a  correct  knowledge  on  any  subject  of  interest  is 
quickly  acquired.  People  can  no  longer  be  cajoled  into  the 
belief  that  justice  is  practised  where  it  is  not  practised.  In  these 
wonderful  days,  when,  thanks  to  science  and  skill,  one  man  can 
print  3,000  newspapers  in  an  hour,  and  telegrams  may  be  sent 
without  wires  to  and  from  a  train  in  rapid  motion,  the  Press  is 
ever  on  the  alert  for  the  latest  news  of  importance,  which  it 
carries  with  haste  to  its  eager  readers.  Opinions  are  speedily 
established  or  refuted,  according  as  they  are  grounded  on  truth; 
and  assuredly,  where  justice  is  not  observed,  it  is  folly  to  expect 
the  tranquillity  of  order. 

Among  the  wants  of  the  people  in  regard  to  industry,  perhaps 
the  chief  are  knowledge  and  capital ;  for  the  former  shows  what 
to  do,  and  the  latter  gives  the  means  to  do  it.  Hence,  in  a 
large  system  of  education,  the  necessity  of  procuring  for  young 
people  an  extensive  knowledge  on  agriculture,  wiih  its  improved 
methods ;  on  manufactures,  with  the  different  kinds  of  machinery  ; 
and  on  commerce,  with  its  three  branches,  the  home  trade,  the 
foreign  trade,  and  the  carrying  trade.  Besides  a  thorough  course 
of  education,  much  may  be  done  by  libraries,  museums,  lantern 
lectures,  etc.  It  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  study  the  facility 
given  to  business  by  coin,  and  still  more  by  paper  money,  which, 
being  of  no  value  in  itself,  is,  when  of  good  credit,  as  useful  as 
gold,  at  least  for  the  moment.     A  gentleman  coming  to  England 
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now,  with  a  million  or  half  a  million  of  money,  brings  a  draft 
for  it  in  his  breast  pocket.  King  Philip  II.,  coming  to  England 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Queen  Mary,  brought 
with  him  29  chests  of  bullion,  which  it  required  22  carts  and 
99  pack  horses  to  carry  to  the  Tower.  Still,  paper  money  is 
exposed  to  many  dangers.  The  Bank  of  England  having 
stopped  cash  payments  in  1797,  and  only  partially  resumed 
them  in  1817,  the  value  of  paper  money  fell  considerably  during 
that  stormy  and  uncertain  period.  In  181 1  a  £,\  note  was 
worth  about  i6s.  Similar  effects  were  seen  abroad.  Thus,  we 
read  of  a  silver  florin  iu  Austria  being  worth  fifty  paper  ones, 
and  of  about  j^ioo  in  French  assignats  being  required  to  buy  a 
pair  of  shoes.  Some  of  the  more  easy  systems  of  providing 
capital  might  well  be  tried  in  Ireland,  such  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Wolff  in  his  several  works,  especially /'ifCi//(?'^^a«/('^. 
A  great  desideratum  for  Ireland  seems  to  be  banks  under 
local  control,  by  which  the  money  of  local  depositors  would  be 
applied  for  the  development  of  local  industries.  At  present  the 
deposits  made  in  branch  banks  are  usually  carried  away  to  the 
chief  bank,  or  head  office,  from  which  they  may  be  distributed 
all  over  the  world  by  the  directors,  to  the  total  neglect  of  local 
interests.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  banks  make  enor- 
mous profits  by  their  notes.  Even  postal  orders  may  be 
regarded  as  so  many  notes,  since  the  Government  has  the  use 
pro  tem.  of  the  money  that  they  represent.  It  is  probable  that 
the  banks  in  Ireland  have  notes  in  circulation  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  ^^10,000,000.  Deducting  from  this  amount  the  reserve 
of  gold  and  Government  securities  that  they  are  bound  to  hold 
as  a  set-off  against  their  issue  of  notes,  they  have  a  balance  of 
perhaps  six  or  seven  millions,  belonging  to  the  Irish  people,  for 
which  they  pay  no  interest,  and  which,  together  with  deposits, 
they  can  employ  as  seems  best  to  them  for  the  benefit  of  their 
shareholders.  Thus  they  borrow  millions  from  the  public  gratis ; 
and  if  any  of  it  is  required  back  again,  they  charge  a  high  rate 
of  interest  for  the  loan.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  non- 
residents will  consult  very  much  for  the  prosperity  of  remote 
localities.  Many  a  time  also  the  interests  of  the  public  would 
require  that  Irish   money  should   be  employed  at  home,  even 
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with  less  gain  and  more  risk,  rather  than  sent  abroad.  It  is 
impossible  for  industries  to  prosper,  especially  in  rural  districts, 
if  they  meet  with  no  kindly  encouragement. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  in  a  well-governed  country,  the  State 
should  not  take  into  its  own  hands  the  management  of  the  paper 
currency  as  well  as  the  metal  currency ;  for  by  this  means  a  great 
reduction  in  the  taxes  might  be  effected.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  take  on  itself  the  coining  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  from  which  there  is  little  or  no  protit,  and  leave 
the  management  of  notes,  from  which  there  is  immense  profit, 
to  private  or  foreign  speculators,  who  are  often  content  with 
leading  an  inactive  life,  looking  chiefly  to  their  own  interest  or 
convenience,  and  having  little  regard  for  local  or  national  pro- 
gress. Besides,  it  seems  rather  unfair  to  give  some  banks  the 
privilege  of  issuing  notes,  and  to  refuse  it  to  others  who  have 
as  equal  claim. 

It  is  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  the  present  Pope  Pius  X.,  who 
is  a  man  of  great  enterprise  and  system,  that,  while  Patriarch  of 
Venice,  "he  established  rural  banks,  benevolent  societies,  co- 
operative societies,  and  many  other  organisations  for  the  benefit 
of  the  humbler  classes."  Also,  that  "  he  pitted  the  Democratic 
Catholics  against  the  Radicals,  Socialists,  and  Republicans,  and 
won  the  day  against  them  in  both  the  Municipality  and  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Venice." 

A  great  social  work  has  lately  been  accomplished  in  Belgium, 
by  the  establishment  of  Houses  for  a  Three  Days'  Retreat.  See 
The  Month,  for  November,  1903,  p.  466. 

Much  information  on  such  matters  as  the  above  may  be  found 
va  Political  Economy,  of  the  Stonyhurst  Philosophical  Series.  If 
the  busy  hum  of  industry  were  everywhere  heard  over  the 
country,  a  considerable  amount  of  capital,  the  hard-earned 
savings  of  many  years,  now  lying  in  banks  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  would  soon  be  turned  to  more  profitable  account.  The 
happy  scenes  of  comfort  and  prosperity  to  be  witnessed  in 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  etc.,  would  then,  although  so 
very  late  in  the  day,  be  witnessed  also  in  Ireland,  instead  of 
the  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  degradation  that  so  often  meet 
our  eyes.  The  rainbow  of  peace  would  at  last  shine  on  the 
land,  and  bring  joy  to  every  heart. 
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Page  X.,  line  i — "  One  of  them." 
Don  Andre  Jacob,  Professor  of  English,  Gramviatica,  p.  39. 

He  goes  through  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  explaining  the 
different  ways  of  pronouncing  them. 

Thus,  taking  the  vowel  a,  he  says  that  its  first  sound  is 
represented  by  a  in  far,  au  in  laugh,  ai  in  plaister,  ea  in  heart ; 
its  second  sound  by  a  in  favour,  ai  in  pain,  ay  in  pray,  ea  in 
great,  e  in  there,  ei  in  heir,  eig  in  feign,  ey  in  grey ;  and  its  third 
sound  by  a  in  call,  au  in  laud,  augh  in  taught,  aw  in  claw,  oa  in 
broad,  eo  in  George,  0  in  form,  otigh  in  ought! 

Taking  the  consonant  c,  he  remarks  that  it  sounds  like  k  in 
care,  like  s  in  cease,  like  sh  in  social,  is  sometimes  useless  as  in 
sack,  and  is  sometimes  silent  as  in  indict!! 

Taking  the  digraph  gh,  he  shows  that  it  sometimes  has  a  hard 
sound,  as  in  ghost;  sometimes  the  sound  oif,  as  in  laugh;  some- 
times the  sound  of/,  as  in  hiccough ;  sometimes  no  sound  at  all, 
as  in  light ;  and  sometimes  a  peculiar  guttural  sound,  as  in 
lough!!! 

His  mode  of  spelling  is  sometimes  rather  novel ;  for  instance, 
helpt,  laiight,  slayn,  dayly,  iviidiately,  aple,  skroll. 

As  for  his  ideas  of  English  conjugation,  they  would  scarcely 
find  approval  in  these  countries.  Let  us  take  an  example  from 
the  verb  To  Be  (p.  228J  :— 

Potential  Mood:   Pluperfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might  have  had  been.  I.  We  might  have  had  been. 

2.  Thou  mightest  have  had  been.   2.  Ye  might  have  had  been. 

3.  He  might  have  had  been.  3.  They  might  have  had  been. 

In  speaking  of  Grammar,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark 
that  sometimes  the  meaning  of  a  word  could  never  be  discovered 
by  having  recourse  to  etymology  alone.  Thus  the  word  scruple 
comes  from  the  Latin  scnipulum,  a  little  pebble.  But  what  is  the 
connection  between  the  two  words  scruple  and  pebble  ?  Simply 
that  as  a  little  pebble  in  one's  shoe  gives  trouble  to  the  foot,  so  a 
scruple  in  the  conscience  gives  trouble  to  the  soul.     The  word 
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knave  was  formerly  used  in  a  good  sense  for  a  servant  man ;  it  is 
now  used  for  a  dishonest  man.  The  word  wicked io\mci\y  meant 
active  or  lively,  and  is  of  the  same  origin  as  wick  and  quick,  the 
wick  of  a  candle  being  the  source  of  the  living  flame,  and  it 
being  common  to  say  the  quick  and  the  dead  for  the  living  and 
the  dead.  The  Black  Sea,  being  a  place  of  terror  on  account  of 
storms,  was  called  the  Euxine,  that  is,  the  hospitable,  the  very 
reverse  of  its  true  character.  The  word  mop  comes  from  Mahomet, 
a  scarecrow  imitation  of  a  man's  head  being  first  called  a  viomvict 
or  a  moppet,  and  afterwards  any  bunch  of  rags  on  a  stick  being 
called  a  mop. 

The  pronunciation  of  some  words  varies  much  with  time.  Dr. 
Johnson  (i  709-1 784)  informs  us  that  when  he  was  preparing 
his  Dictionary,  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  was  the  best  speaker  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  told  him  that  great  should  rhyme  with 
state,  and  Sir  William  Yonge,  who  was  the  best  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  told  him  that  it  should  rhyme  with  seat, 
and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  its  being  pronounced  grait.  There  is 
no  one  perhaps  at  the  present  day  who  would  think  of  following 
the  latter  in  his  views. 

It  is  believed  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  words  in  the 
English  language  come  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect ;  and  that 
so  far  as  they  go,  they  are  much  more  expressive  than  those  of 
Latin  or  French  origin.  Some  writers  seem  always  to  prefer  the 
smallest  and  simplest  words  that  they  can  find;  for  instance,  in 
prose,  Cardinal  Manning,  and  in  poetry,  Thomas  Moore.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  Angles  gave  the  name  England  to  their 
new  country;  and  that  the  Irish  and  Welsh  still  call  the  English 
Sassenachs,  that  is,  Saxons. 

Dante,  a  poet  of  the  most  fertile  and  vivid  imagination,  gives 
us,  in  his  wonderful  work.  La  Divina  Commedia,  a  specimen  of 
language  used  in  the  infernal  regions.  He  describes  a  giant  there 
whose  fierce  mouth,  unaccustomed  to  sweeter  sounds,  cries 
out: — 

Raphel  mal  amech  zabl  almi. 

Some  say  that  these  are  Arabic  words,  but  that  they  should  be 
written  thus: — 

Raphe  Imai  amec  hza  bialmi. 
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and  that  their  meaning  is — 
Show  forth  my  splendour  in  the  abyss,  as  /shone  in  the  ivorld. 

Others  sny  that,  by  adding  Syriac  and  Arabic  aspiration,  the 
line  reads  thus: — 

Raph^l  mai  hamech?  .  .  .  Zahi  .  .  .  Halmi, 
and  translate  it: — Raphel  (C  power  of  God!)  mal  (why  a^n  I) 
hamech  (in  this  deep  pit?)  ,  .  .  Zkbi  (away,)  .  .  .  Halmi  (hide 
thyself!) 

The  general  impression  is  that  each  of  the  five  words  represents 
a  different  dialect  of  Babel,  since  Dante  himself  says  later  on:  — 
"This  is  that  Nimrod  by  whose  misdeeds  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  only  one  language  is  no  longer  used  in  the  world." — (In- 
ferno, canto  xxxi.) 

The  New  Testament  has  preserved  for  us  several  expressions 
actually  used  by  our  Divine  Redeemer.  For  instance,  when 
raising  the  daughter  of  Jairus  to  life,  He  said  to  her :  Talitha 
ciinii — that  is.  Maid,  arise;  and  in  the  last  moments  of  His 
bitter  Passion,  He  exclaimed :  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabacthani? — that 
is:  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?  It  is  thus 
shown  that  He  spoke  the  simple  vernacular  of  the  people  of 
Judea,  This  language  consisted  of  Hebrew,  mixed  with  Syriac 
and  Chaldaic  words.  It  is  generally  called  Syro-Chaldaic ;  and 
sometimes  Aramaic,  from  Aram,  a  son  of  Sem,  whose  descend- 
ants settled  in  Syria  and  Chaldea.  It  is  also  called  the  Palestine 
or  Jerusalem  dialect,  being  used  there  from  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  till  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  But  in  the 
New  Testament  it  is  always  referred  to  as  Hebrew,  because  then 
spoken  by  the  Hebrew  people.  Thus  St.  John  (xix.  17)  says: 
"And  bearing  His  own  cross  He  went  forth  to  that  place  which 
is  called  Calvary,  but  in  Hebrew  Golgotha;"  and  the  Acts  (xxi. 
40)  referring  to  St.  Paul,  say:  "A  great  silence  being  made,  he 
spoke  unto  them  in  the  Hebrew  tongue."  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  language  of  the  Jews  was  not  called  the  Hebrew  language, 
but  the  language  of  Chanaan,  the  Jewish  language,  etc. — (Isaias 
xix.  18;  4  Kings  xviii.  26;  2  Par.  xxxii.  18.) 

The  only  book  of  the  New  Testament  written  in  the  Hebrew 
or  Syro-Chaldaic  language  was  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which 
he  intended  specially  for  the  instruction  of  his  converted  country- 
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men.  All  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  first 
written  in  Greek — even  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Greek  was 
well  known  both  in  Jerusalem  and  Rome  at  the  time,  especially 
among  the  learned ;  so  that  the  number  of  bilingual  speakers  was 
very  great.  Latin  was  also  used  to  some  extent,  the  Jews  being 
under  the  sway  of  the  Romans.  Hence  the  title  of  the  cross, 
written  by  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  Governor,  appeared  in 
Hebrew,  in  Greek,  and  in  Latin.  Nearly  all  the  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  originally  written  in  the  language  of  the 
Hebrews  as  spoken  before  the  Babylonian  captivity;  only  a  few 
in  Greek  and  Chaldaic.  The  language  of  the  former  parts  is 
usually  called  Hebrew,  from  the  people  who  spoke  it;  but  it  is 
not  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  of  the  New  Testament. 
Some  say  that  the  name  Hebrew  comes  from  a  descendant  of 
Sem  named  Heber,  who  refused  to  take  part  in  building  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  and  whose  language  consequently  suffered  no 
change.  This  Heber  was  an  ancestor  of  Abraham  by  six  gene- 
rations. Others,  with  more  probability,  say  that  Abraham,  the  first 
to  be  named  a  Hebrew,  was  so  called  from  heber,  which  meant 
a  stranger  'uho  crossed  the  river,  because  he  had  crossed  the 
Euphrates  in  coming  from  Mesopotamia  to  dwell  in  Chanaan. 
From  Abraham  descended  the  Hebrews,  a  favoured  people,  a 
chosen  nation,  among  whom  the  Messias  was  to  be  born. 

In  after  times,  the  work  of  redemption  being  accomplished, 
the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  saw  their  words  confirmed  by 
some  very  extraordinary  miracles,  among  which  the  gift  of 
tongues  was  not  the  least.  They  could  be  understood  by  people 
of  every  clime  under  heaven.  The  astonishment  of  the  multi- 
tude is  thus  described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ii.  7-1 1): — 
"And  they  were  all  amazed,  and  wondered,  saying:  Behold, 
are  not  all  these,  that  speak,  Galileans?  And  how  have  we 
heard,  every  man  our  own  tongue  wherein  we  were  born? 
Parthians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  inhabitants  of  Meso- 
potamia, Judea,  and  Cappadocia,  Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and 
Pamphilia,  Egypt,  and  the  parts  of  Lybia  about  Cyrene,  and 
strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  also,  and  proselytes,  Cretes,  and 
Arabians :  we  have  heard  them  speak  in  our  own  tongues  the 
wonderful  works  of  God." 
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Verily,  a  marvellous  gift,  by  which  poor  fishermen  could  be 
turned  into  orators — of  an  eloquence,  if  not  more  polished,  yet 
far  more  powerful  than  that  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes!  Such 
prodigies  were  necessary  at  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  If 
we  do  not  behold  the  same  at  the  present  day,  the  reason  is, 
because  the  evidences  of  its  truth  are  sufficiently  visible,  and  also 
that  our  Faith  may  be  more  meritorious.  "Blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen,  and  have  believed." 

The  study  of  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages  seems  to 
be  much  on  the  increase  latterly.  Its  usefulness  for  ecclesiastics 
can  hardly  be  questioned ;  since  it  takes  them  to  the  fountain- 
head,  which  they  can  then  compare  with  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Vulgate.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  ponder  more  deeply  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Sacred  Text,  and,  if  there  should  be  any  need, 
to  defend  its  authenticity  against  the  attacks  of  scepticism. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  the  study  of  a  strange 
language,  the  use  of  a  translation  is  always  injurious.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  sometimes  of  the  greatest  service,  solving  in  a 
few  moments  a  difficulty  over  which  hours  might  otherwise  be 
spent  in  vain.     Such  an  economy  of  time  is  not  to  be  despised. 

There  also  seems  to  be  growing  a  strong  desire  among  many 
non-Catholics,  both  of  East  and  West,  to  return  to  their  old 
home,  the  Catholic  Church.  They  begin  to  see  that  they  are 
not  on  a  wise  or  safe  course — that  all  is  not  right  among  them, 
when,  as  His  Holiness  Pius  X.  observes,  men  in  general  lose 
reverence  for  the  eternal  God,  and  make  no  account  of  His 
law  in  public  or  private  life ;  nay,  strive  by  all  means  in  their 
power  to  banish  from  their  minds  every  thought  or  remembrance 
of  Him.  Thus  a  Protestant  clergyman,  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Theology  (Chicago 
University),  remarks: — "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  our  day  is  the  heir  by  unbroken 
descent  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  second  century, 
and  that  it  is  justified  in  using  the  name  Catholic  as  the  name 
of  the  church  as  well  as  the  name  Rojuan.  If  we  would  be 
Catholics,  we  cannot  become  Catholic  by  merely  calling  our- 
selves by  that  name.  Unless  a  name  corresponds  with  the  thing, 
it  is  a  sham,  and  it  is  a  shame." 
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Page  X.,  line  20— "  Antiquity  alone." 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Bourke  of  Tiiam,  in  his  interesting 
work,  The  Aryan  Origin  of  the  Gaelic  Race  and  Lang^uage, 
brings  forward  many  proofs  to  show  that  the  early  Pagan  Irish 
were  a  very  literary  people  (Chapter  XI.),  and  that  the  Druids 
had  books  and  manuscripts  of  their  own  long  before  St.  Patrick 
acquainted  them  with  Roman  literature.  At  page  268  be 
remarks  that  all  the  late  students  of  comparative  philology  admit 
that  Keltic  is  the  oldest  of  the  Indo-European  languages— that 
the  Keltic  branch  was  the  first  offshoot  to  Europe.  Of  all  the 
Indo-European  languages,  Latin  is  said  to  come  nearest  to 
Keltic. 

A  more  candid  witness  than  might  be  expected,  Dr.  Nicholson, 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Derry,  in  the  preface  to  his  book  called 
The  Historical  Library  of  Ireland,  published  in  1724,  speaks  of 
the  ancient  Irish  as  follows: — "That  their  letters  were  not 
borrowed  from  other  nations  seems  probable  from  the  name  of 
their  alphabet ;  which  (being  thus  named  by  the  Greeks  from 
their  Alpha  and  Beta)  is  from  A,  B,  C,  the  initials  in  the  Latin, 
called  Abecedarium.  But  in  the  ancient  Irish,  it  is  Bethluisnion; 
B,  L,  and  N,  being  the  three  first  letters  in  their  eldest  primers. 
Give  me  leave  here  to  observe  that  it  appears  highly  probable  to 
me  that  the  ancient  Danes,  as  well  as  the  Saxons,  had  the  use  of 
letters  from  Ireland."  Alas,  that  so  many  Danes  and  Saxons 
should  have  made  the  generous  Irish  but  an  ill  return ! 

From  the  fact  that  no  manuscripts  of  pre-Christian  times  have 
come  down  to  us,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  there  were  none. 
The  use  of  the  Latin  alphabet  must  have  been  known,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  in  Britain  during  the  Roman  occupation  there,  which 
lasted  for  several  centuries  before  St.  Patrick's  time,  and  yet  the 
oldest  British  manuscripts  in  existence  are  not  as  old  as  ours. 
We  have  no  Irish  manuscript  written  in  Irish  before  the  eighth 
century;  but  we  have  the  "Domnach-Airgid"  MS.,  a  copy  of 
the  Four  Gospels  in  Latin,  written  probably  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century.  It  is  our  first  in  point  of  age,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  St.  Patrick.  To  prevent  its  passing  out  of  Ireland, 
it  was  purchased  in  1S38  by  Baron  Rossmore,  at  a  cost  o{  l,yxi. 
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and  was  afterwards  transferred  by  him  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  in  whose  museum  it  remains.  St.  Patrick,  in  his 
Confession,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  best  critics  to  be 
genuine,  tells  us  that  in  a  vision  of  the  night  he  saw  a  man  named 
Victor  coming  to  him  from  Ireland  with  innumerable  letters. 
How  can  we  account  for  these  innumerable  letters  if  not  by 
supposing  that  the  Irish  had  an  alphabet  of  their  own,  with  a 
facility  of  using  it,  or  at  least  had  been  taught  the  Roman 
alphabet  by  Christian  missionaries,  such  as  the  Bishops  St. 
Declan  and  St.  Ailbe,  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick? 

The  Irish  had  indeed  another  kind  of  writing  called  Ogam, 
but  it  was  cumbersome,  little  suited  for  correspondence.  It  is 
exhaustively  treated  of  by  Mr.  Richard  Brash,  Architect,  of  Cork, 
in  his  valuable  work,  The  Ogam  Inscribed  Monuments  of  the 
Gaedhil  in  the  British  Islands.  He  adds  a  map,  showing  the 
districts  in  which  pillars  with  Ogam  inscriptions,  more  or  less 
injured  by  time,  have  been  found,  and  interprets  many  of  them. 
The  total  number  of  Ogam  inscribed  stones  found  in  Ireland  is, 
according  to  his  calculation,  193,  and  though  some  of  them  have 
been  found  in  graveyards,  with  crosses  roughly  traced  on  them, 
all  he  believes  to  be  of  pre-Christian  times.  Strange  as  the 
style  of  lettering  appears  to  the  eye,  the  language  is  generally 
understood  by  an  Irish  speaker  of  the  present  day.  Such  would 
not  be  the  case,  if  the  Irish  language  now  were  radically  different 
from  that  of  the  early  pioneers. 

The  young  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  Ireland  was  for 
centuries  called  Scotia,  a  name  that  is  now  applied  only  to 
Scotland ;  and  accordingly  Scotland  can  have  no  right  to  apply 
to  itself  what  history  says  of  Ireland  under  the  name  of  Scotia ; 
sometimes  Ireland  was  called  Scotia  Major,  and  Scotland 
Scotia  Minor.  In  like  manner  he  will  note  a  difference  between 
Dalriada  and  Dalradia  (or  Dal  Araidhe),  two  regions  that  were 
closely  connected  with  the  Irish  colonies  in  Scotland.  Both 
were  situated  in  Ulster,  as  may  be  seen  on  maps  of  ancient 
Ireland.  There  was  also  a  large  region  in  Scotland  called 
Dalriada.  Scotland  was  formerly  known  under  the  name  of 
Alba,  Alban,  Albain,  or  Albion;  and  in  the  Irish  language  a 
Scotchman  is  to  this  day  called  xMbAn<\c. 
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It  is  proper  also  to  understand  the  difference  between  Keltic 
and  Gaelic.  The  former  is  the  more  generic  term,  and  is  api)lied 
to  those  early  colonists  who  crowded  to  Europe  from  the  East, 
until  at  length  they  formed  an  immense  empire  extending  from 
the  Euxine  to  the  Atlantic.  Many  traces  of  them  are  still  to  be 
four.d  in  the  museums  of  France,  Austria,  Hungary,  Ilesse, 
Bohemia,  Wurtemburg,  Switzerland,  Italy,  etc.  The  word 
Gaelic  is  derived  from  Gadclius,  an  ancestor  of  Milesius, 
using  here  the  Latinised  form.  By  reference  to  a  History  of 
Ireland,  it  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  the  old  authorities, 
one  Nel  or  Niul,  son  of  Fenius  Farsaidh,  of  the  race  of  Japheth, 
came  from  Scythia  to  Eg)'pt.  Being  a  man  of  great  knowledge 
in  regard  to  languages,  he  found  favour  with  Pharaoh,  who  gave 
him  his  dauglUer  Scuta  in  marriage.  This  Niul  had  a  son 
named  Gaedhuil  Glas,  that  is,  Green  Gael ;  and  we  are  told 
that  from  him  the  Irish  are  called  Gaels  or  Gadelians,  while 
from  his  mother  they  are  called  Scots,  and  from  his  grandfather 
Fenians.  The  children  of  Niul  at  last  fled  from  Egypt.  Several 
centuries  afterwards,  Brath,  the  nineteenth  in  descent  from 
Fenius,  led  an  expedition  of  Gadelians  into  Spain,  and  there 
gained  a  large  territory  or  province.  His  son  was  Breogan,  and 
the  grandson  of  Breogan  was  Miledli  or  Milesius,  whose  sons 
invaded  and  conquered  Ireland,  and  whose  descendants  are 
called  Milesians.  Most  of  the  above  record  is  found  in  a  poem 
by  Maelmuia  of  Fahan,  Co.  Donegal,  who  died  in  A.D.  S84, 
and  of  whom  the  Four  Masters  say  that  he  was  a  truly  intelligent 
poet,  and  a  learned  historian  of  the  Scotic  tongue.  This  fine 
poem  was  published  in  1S4S,  with  ample  notes  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd,  T.C.D.,  and  the  Hon.  Algernon  Herbert. 

It  may  be  well  lo  add  that  the  elysium  of  ihe  Pagan  Irish  was 
called  "Moy  Mell,"  which  is  a  name  much  the  same  as  Clonmel, 
and  means  "a  pleasant  plain."  Much  cannot  be  said  of  ancient 
Irish  worship;  but  the  numerous  cromleacs  or  dolmens,  found 
not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  nearly  every  part  of  Europe,  with  a 
large  sla>ttitig  flagstone,  weighing  up  to  eighty  or  a  hundred 
tons,  on  the  top,  are  supposed  lo  have  been  altars  for  offering 
sacrifice. 

The  Keltic  languages  are  Gaelic,  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Breton. 
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The  Gaelic  are  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Manx.  Of  all  these,  the 
Irish  is  the  most  copious  and  the  most  expressive,  as  well  as  the 
best  preserved,  with  an  extensive  literature  in  manuscript.  As 
for  its  power,  an  Irish  speech  from  O'Connell  would  have  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  electrify  a  whole  county. 

The  Professor  of  Greek  in  Aberdeen  University,  W.  D.  Geddes, 
M.A.,  addressing  the  members  of  a  Scotch  Debating  Society, 
says  to  them:  "From  the  systematic  neglect  of  Keltic,  it  has 
resulted  that  our  scholars,  both  Keltic  and  Saxon,  have  gone  far 
to  find  what  they  could  have  got  nearer  home.  They  have 
wandered  to  the  extremities  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  in  search  of 
philologic  facts  .  .  .  when  they  might  have  found  them  far 
more  easily  exemplified  on  the  lips  of  a  living  Gaelic  speaker — a 
living  Highland  shepherd  by  the  side  of  a  Highland  burn." 
Again  he  says:  "A  great  field  of  investigation,  as  yet  com- 
paratively unexplored,  lies  before  you  in  your  own  tongue;  it  is 
an  El  Dorado  for  the  winning."  How  much  more  applicable 
are  all  these  remarks  to  Irishmen,  especially  the  young !  For  it 
is  vain  to  expect  fruits  in  autumn,  if  we  see  no  blossoms  in 
spring. 

"The  Irish  speech,"  says  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Bourke,  "is 
for  all  lovers  of  languages,  and  for  all  who  wish  to  become,  like 
German  scholars,  acquainted  with  the  first  tongue  spoken  by  the 
human  family,  equal  in  value  to  Sanscrit,  Latin,  and  Greek." — 
{^Aryan  Origin,  p.  io8.) 

It  is  pretty  well  known  that  Henry  Flood,  the  patriot  and 
orator,  when  making  his  will  in  1790,  left  to  Trinity  College 
a  property  of  the  value  of  ;,^5o,ooo  for  the  promotion  of  studies 
in  the  Irish  language.  After  his  death  in  179 1,  the  validity  of  the 
bequest  was  disputed,  and  the  will  was  broken  by  law,  so  that 
not  a  fraction  went  to  the  purpose  intended  by  the  donor. 
Many  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  a  signal  failure  of 
justice.  What  services  might  have  been  rendered  to  Irish 
literature  by  such  a  sum,  if  well  employed !  Some  years  ago, 
50,000  workmen  in  America  contributed  a  dollar  each  (that 
is,  about  ;(^io,ooo)  for  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Chair  in  the 
Catholic  University  at  Washington.  What  a  spirit  of  mag- 
nanimous and  generous  patriotism  could  alone  inspire  such  a 
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noble  act!  What  an  evident  proof  that  Irishmen,  though  far 
away  in  the  land  of  the  setting  sun,  still  cherish  a  tender  affection 
for  the  language  of  Ancient  Erin ! 

Great  and  admirable  as  these  deeds  were  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Irish  Language,  they  have  been  quite  eclipsed  by  the 
works  of  the  Gaelic  League.     This  League  has  actually  revolu- 
tionised Ireland  during  the  last  ten  years — not  by  violent,  but 
by  the  most  peaceful   means.     It  has  roused  an  extraordinary 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  everything  Irish,  especially  what  con- 
cerns the  spoken  language.     We  do  not  mean  that  it  would 
exclude  the  English  language,  or  be  content  with  a  mere  gib- 
berish ;   no,  it  regards  English  as  a  commercial  necessity,  but 
Irish  as  a  national  necessity.     Irish  is  now  taught  in  thousands 
of  schools  ;  and  there  is  great  probability  that  in  the  near  future 
our  most  powerful  and  brilliant  speakers  of  English  will  be  men 
who  speak  Irish.     It  is  but  natural  to  expect  that,  the  mental 
faculties   of  a    bilingual    people   being    better    exercised    than 
those  of  others,  their  discourse  should  be  more  clear,  concise, 
cogent,  and  comprehensive.     Many  persons  who  not  long  ago 
were  ashamed  of  Irish  manners  and  customs  have  awakened 
from  their  lethargy,  and,  proud  of  their  heritage,  have  resumed 
a  dignity  that  they  had  almost  lost.     The  leaders  of  the  League 
seem  to  be  guided  by  the  sanest  principles,  to  have  a  special  tact 
for  organisation,  and  to  carry  out  their  designs  in  the  most  busi- 
ness-like manner.    Untiring  and  unselfish  in  their  zeal,  they  have 
won  the  confidence  of  the  people,  as  O'Connell  did  ;  and,  like 
him,  they  know  how  to  strike  every  chord  in  ihe  Irish  heart. 
Although  they  are  earnest  propagandists,  they  offend  no  class  of 
society.     They  have  no  wish  that  any  who  do  not  favour  them 
should  become  their  antagonists.    There  is  a  warmth,  a  sincerity, 
a  friendliness  in  their  assemblies  that  cannot  be  too  much  com- 
mended, and  that  must  produce  the  best  results.     This  kindly 
spirit  leads  them  to  excuse  many  Irishmen  who  cannot  speak 
Irish,  and  to  say  that  the  defect  may  be  through  no  fault  of 
theirs,   though  an  effort  should  be  made  to  amend  it ;  for  we 
ought  not  to  be  aliens  in  our  own  land.     In  their  entertain- 
ments, Irish  songs,   music,   speeches,   dialogues,  stories,  com- 
petitions, etc.,  find  place,  and  are  hailed  with  delight  by  young 
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and  old.  At  their  bazaars,  artistic  goods  of  home  nianufacture 
appear  in  great  variety.  They  have  excursions,  games,  summer 
schools,  all  kinds  of  innocent  and  healthy  amusements.  Their 
official  organ  is  well  catered  for  by  Irish  and  English  writers  of 
great  ability.  The  books  and  other  publications  to  which  they 
have  given  rise  are  innumerable.  Every  day  we  become  more 
and  more  accustomed  to  the  new,  or  rather  the  old,  vocabulary : 
petf,  oijieAccAf,  fjojiui-oeAcc,  conntiA-6,  coifre,  c^Aob, 
cimciiie,  lomAi-oeAcc,  ■ouaii',  ic. 

They  are  not  satisfied  with  reviving  the  literature  and  art  of 
Ireland,  but  they  have  also  done  an  immensity  for  the  revival  of 
industries.  To  the  spirit  that  they  have  raised  we  may  attribute 
the  many  new  industries  of  the  Co.  Kerry,  from  early  potatoes  and 
violets  to  bees  and  blackberries.  In  like  manner,  the  woollen 
industry  at  Galway,  the  boot  industry  at  Ballina,  the  mat  industry 
at  Naas,  the  paper  industry  at  Celbridge,  etc.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  carpet  factory  at  Killybegs,  which  gives  employment 
to  about  500  hands,  and  in  which  an  ordinary  worker  can  earn 
about  ten  shillings  a  week — no  small  help  for  a  poor  family. 
The  manufacture  of  lace  flourishes  in  many  places.  Thus,  in  the 
Kenmare  convent  school,  girls  are  taught  to  make  a  kind  of  lace 
that  sells  at  from  £^\o  to  ^100  a  yard;  a  coverlet  in  needlepoint 
brought  ;^300.  It  seems  that  Irish  lace  has  sometimes  been 
taken  to  Belgium,  and  sent  back  as  Mechlin  lace,  at  four  times 
the  price  for  which  it  could  be  purchased  in  Ireland.  As  re- 
gards fisheries,  wonders  have  been  done  along  the  western  coast 
— much,  indeed,  by  the  aid  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 
Thus,  at  Teelin  Head,  where,  a  few  years  ago,  fishermen  were 
content  to  keep  within  sight  of  their  homesteads,  they  now 
venture  out  in  new  large  boats  to  the  deep  sea  for  a  fortnight  at 
a  time,  and  return  with  a  rich  reward.  Since  1S96,  when  the 
first  was  started,  there  have  been  forty-five  large  deep-sea  fishing 
boats  gradually  put  on  the  Donegal  fisheries.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  mackerel  fishery  alone  is  worth  ^^loo  to  each  of  the 
innumerable  French  and  Manx  boats  that  visit  our  shores  every 
year.  By  an  imitation  of  the  enterprise  of  these  strangers,  we 
may  expect  similar  results. 

The  leaders  of  the  Gaelic  League  know  that  there  is  hardly  any 
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better  means  of  making  the  people  content  than  by  the  establish- 
ment of  cottage  and  other  industries,  such  as  suit  a  real  Irish 
Home,  Never  did  men  seem  more  earnest  in  any  philanthropic 
cause.  They  are  always  ready  to  supply  information  to  traders 
with  regard  to  Irish  manufactures;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
receive  suggestions  that  they  can  make  public  for  the  common 
good.  They  have  an  employment  bureau,  which  helps  to  provide 
for  young  people  who  would  gladly  remain  at  home  rather  than 
emigrate,  if  fair  means  of  living  could  be  found.  The  honesty 
of  purpose  in  these  Leaguers,  the  sincerity  of  their  motives,  the 
ardour  of  their  patriotism,  is  apparent  to  all.  They  confirm  in 
great  measure  a  remark  that  has  been  made  by  a  very  scholarly 
man  of  keen  observation ;  namely,  that  truth  is  a  dominant 
factor  in  the  Irish  character,  while  among  English-speaking 
people  over  the  earth  there  is,  besides  a  pandemonium  of  jarring 
religions,  a  false  idea  that  it  is  their  mission  to  civilise  the  world. 
The  members  of  every  Branch  of  the  League  not  only  take 
cognisance  of  whatever  can  turn  to  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  but 
give  the  most  careful  consideration  to  the  possibilities  of  in- 
dustrial development  that  exist  in  their  own  locality,  and  hasten 
to  take  the  initiative,  as  far  as  they  can,  in  every  useful  measure. 
The  progress  of  the  Branches,  which  are  very  numerous  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  rather  by  leaps  and  bounds  than  by  steps. 
Nothing  is  too  minute  to  escape  their  attention — even  to  the 
putting  of  Irish  names  on  streets  and  carts.  (See  the  very 
interesting  work,  Ireland:  Industrial  and  Agricultural,  edited 
by  W.  P.  Coyne,  Esq.,  M.A.) 

All  this  is  a  great  education  for  the  people.  Besides  adding 
to  their  intelligence,  it  gives  them  a  high  degree  of  self-respect 
and  self-reliance.  It  inspires  them  with  a  horror  of  that  unclean 
literature  with  which  England  is  deluged.  It  sets  before  them 
the  best  ideals.  Remembering  how  they  have  been  submerged 
for  centuries,  and  how  far  they  are  still  from  the  full  possession 
of  their  rights,  the  meml^ers  of  the  Gaelic  League  continually 
cry  out  Excelsior!  The  great  procession  this  year  of  40,000 
leaguers  through  the  streets  of  Dublin,  conducted  with  the  most 
astonishing  decorum,  as  if  all  had  but  one  heart  and  one  soul, 
was  a  unique  and  sublime  spectacle.    It  could  not  but  recall  the 
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words  of  the  Dungannon  men  a  century  or  so  before:  "We 
know  our  duty  to  our  Sovereign,  and  are  loyal ;  we  know  our 
duty  to  ourselves,  and  are  resolved  to  be  free." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  women  of  Ireland,  by  their  devotion 
to  the  Rosary,  were  mainly  instrumental  in  preserving  the  Faith 
of  Ireland  during  the  penal  times.  Now  if  we  suppose  that  the 
Gaelic  League  had  never  existed,  and  that  the  Nuns  of  Ireland 
had  taken  the  language  under  their  protection,  there  would  have 
been  considerable  hope  of  its  preservation,  at  least  till  the 
coming  of  better  days.  What  therefore  is  to  be  thought  of  its 
prospects  now  when  nearly  all  the  Laity  of  Ireland,  all  the 
Religious  Orders,  the  zealous  Clergy,  and  the  enlightened  and 
venerated  Hierarchy,  including  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Logue, 
are  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  on  the  benefits  of  the  Gaelic 
League — convinced  that,  by  pursuing  the  same  course  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  it  must  lead  to  the  material,  social,  and 
intellectual  welfare  of  our  people  ? 

Thus  the  twentieth  century  has  begun  happily  for  Ireland. 
At  our  present  rate  of  progress,  what  may  be  expected  when  the 
twenty-first  dawns  ? 
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